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THE ASSASSINS. 

CHAPTER I. 

XSbc fcnBt, anD Stten 

•'ALIhu Allah!" 

^^ The war-cry of the Assassins rang down the 
gorge, waking the echoes of the fight in the afternoon, 
and dying a long-drawn wail, a dirge over the fallen. 
The cliffs on either hand rose like black and jagged 
walls against the sky; the stars seemed to droop nearer 
to earth, for there was no moon to dim their radiance. 
But on a level space below Masyaf , the stronghold of the 
Grand Master, a ring of watch-fires burnt, throwing 
their light on the smoke-cloud which rolled up from the 
damp wood and the steam of the cooking, to hang over 
the camp like a pall. 

No sentries were stationed in the valley; for, while 
Moslem and Christian warred in Syria, the Sheik of the 
Mountain, enemy of both alike, had none to fear, and 
on this night all discipline had been relaxed; the sol- 
diers had raided a caravan, and had slaughtered the 
camels for the feast. Slaves flitted before the fires, bear- 
ing pieces of raw meat which they broiled in the flames, 
till the smell of burning flesh tainted the calm air. Those 
whom they served lolled on the ground, eating raven- 
ously and in silence. Fanatics of the Lebanon, who be- 
lieved in the incarnation of God in Ali, the cousin of Mo- 
hammed, formed the chief part of the army, but the As- 
sassins' ranks were swelled by the outcasts of every peo- 
ple of the nearer East. Nubians, thick-lipped and sen- 
sual, the mamelukes of the deposed Egyptian Caliph 
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who, tiring of Saladin's just rule, had rebelled against 
hiin — ^their Sultan, and, driven from Cairo, had joined his 
most relentless adversary; Turks banished from Roum 
during the strife between Kilij Arslan's sons; Bedouin 
brigands, Syrian murderers, Prankish renegades, were 
gathered together, drinking themselves into forgetful- 
ness. Such were the followers of the Grand Master. 

" Ali hu Allah ! "— Ali is God. 

This profession of faith the hillmen of Northern Syria, 
the native Assassins, droned forth unceasingly. The 
Nubians, however, caring nothing for the religion, con- 
tinued to gorge themselves morosely, glutting their ap- 
petites with the half-cooked meat, which they tore with 
their bare hands, piling the bones beside them. The 
slaves hurried to and fro, bringing food to those who 
still desired more. The Turks and Arabs reclined lazily, 
for their hunger had been appeased, and as yet they had 
drunk but little wine. The flickering light from the 
camp-fires strove to reflect itself from their steel caps 
and bucklers which, not yet put off after the fighting, 
were covered with rust and mud. 

A few talked together, but in low tones. It was whi' 
pered that to-night some comrade was to be taken fro 
their midst: for the Grand Master had decreed th 
Yussuf ibn Ayyub Saladin, the Sultan, must die, a- 
the man chosen to wreak the sentence of the Order wc 
of a surety go to his own death. Strange tales \ 
hinted at, tales of a Paradise such as Mohammed hin 
scarce pictured, of which the Sheik of the Mountain 
the key, and to which he would admit those who of 
up their lives in his service. But the common so 
knowing that this fate and this reward were not rej 
for them, paid little heed to the rumour, and the 
of their chief, whom they feared as they feared 
else in this world or the next, cast a momentary 
over the company. 

One of the renegades cried out to a slave f( 
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wine, and the Assassins from all sides joined in the de- 
mand. But amid the clamour, the group that sat round 
the central fire remained silent. Twelve young men were 
here, no one more than twenty-five years of age, and all 
fully armed, though not after the same fashion. Their 
leader carried a short bow and quiver; a scimitar hung 
from his girdle, and beside him he had planted his thin 
reed spear. His cap of brightly polished steel and shirt 
of chain-mail were of Arab make, his weapons were those 
borne by the Bedouin horsemen, and he was known as 
Hassan the Arab, though he was somewhat taller and 
broader than most of his race. His mother, indeed, had 
been the daughter of a Prankish baron and, taken cap- 
tive by Nur-al-din's skirmishers, had been brought up in 
the desert. The sheik of a wandering tribe of Bedouins 
had wedded her, but she had died in bearing her son; 
and, seven years after, her husband and all his following 
had been slain in a border war. So Hassan became a 
slave, and since boyhood had served the Assassins, who 
had taught him all the languages of Syria and such of the 
mysteries of their faith as were revealed to those not in- 
itiated in their Order, and had trained him in arms till 
he had risen to be a captain of their soldiers. 

Beside Hassan lay a young Persian, PIfuz, who, like 
his friend the Arab, was free-born, but had been made a 
slave in the strife about Raaban. He bore a cross-bow, 
taken from a slain Prank, in the use of which he had 
grown expert, and was now the leader of all the rene- 
gades who wielded that arm, which no Moslem then 
possessed. The others, too, were commanders of the 
soldiers, and the slaves served them with deference; for 
they were all of the chosen youth, whom the Grand 
Master had picked as the bravest and cleverest of his 
followers to be the chiefs of his army, the ministers of 
his vengeance, or even to become Initiates of the Order, 
who might in the course of years attain to the supreme 
power. 
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At the clamour for wine the slaves had ascended the 
track, passing by the tents, which were pitched on higher 
ground, and entering the castle itself. Presently they 
returned, bearing skins of the forbidden liquor, which 
they poured into great bowls of silver and copper deli- 
cately chased by the artificers of Damascus. They came 
first to Hassan and his companions, who, except Firuz, 
rejected the proffered cup, or barely tasted of it in sign 
of fellowship. But the common soldiers seized the bowls 
and drank deeply. Some held the goblets in the fire- 
light, laughing at their mirrored likenesses, grotesquely 
distorted by the curves of the burnished metal. The 
Syrians stared at the silver bowls with covetous eyes, 
the Arabs marvelled at the embossed designs, the Nu- 
bians, disdainful alike of the beauty or value of what they 
drank from, flung their cups aside as soon as they were 
emptied and, snatching the skins from the attendants, 
strove with each other for the first draught, till the wine 
was spilt around them and bubbled amid the ashes. 

" AH hu Allah ! '' 

It was not the juice of the grape alone that had been 
given to the Assassins, but spices had been added and 
also haschisch. The potent drug began to work; dull 
eyes kindled, a strange exaltation possessed them. Their 
senses were quickened, they felt their strength swell, and 
they shrieked their battle-songs, clashing their scimitars 
on their shields. The visages of many were seamed with 
scars, which changed color as the wine fired their blood, 
and they boasted of their wounds, while those who had 
no mark to point to dyed their forearms in the lees so as 
to look more fierce. 

They shouted again, and again wine was brought to 
them, for which they disputed, rewarding the attendants 
with blows and taunts. The blacks drew more closely 
together, talking a gibberish language among themselves ; 
but the Franks, perhaps from an unconscious feeling of 
8hame, avoided men of their own nation. The Arabs, 
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withdrawing a little from the ring, chanted their genealo- 
gies and the wars of their tribes. A few Turks, despite 
the infection of drunkenness that spread over the camp^ 
remained as impassive as their leaders, the chosen youth, 
who, trained to abstinence, took no share in the debauch, 
but watched the soldiers about them, in fear of an out- 
break. 

In and out among the groups moved a score of men 
who had descended from Masyaf, and appeared to hold 
aloof from the revellers. These were clothed in long 
dark robes, their faces were hidden by hoods, their sole 
ornament was a silver brooch, which each wore on his 
turban as the sign of his rank. They were the Initiates, 
who were learned in all the mysteries and secret beliefs 
of the Ismailians, and who, holding in contempt the g^oss 
superstitions of their subordinates, which they themselves 
fostered for their own purposes, counted all faiths — 
Trinitarian or Monotheistic, Jew, Roman, Greek, Shiite, 
or Sunni — ^as but vain imaginings. Their lives were de- 
voted to one end — ^the aggrandisement of the Order. 
Subject to their Grand Master, they acted either as the 
instructors of the chosen youth such as Hassan, Firuz, 
and their companions, who, if not singled out to sacri- 
fice themselves in murdering some enemy of the Assas- 
sins, would in turn be admitted to more perfect knowl- 
edge ; or they played the part of intermediaries, bringing 
to the army the commands of the Sheik. 

Whenever one of these passed by a knot of men a 
silence fell. 

" Ali hu Allah ! " 

A Kurd sang as he staggered to his feet. In his hands 
he grasped a skull rimmed with metal, from which he 
drank. The white bone was stained with finger-marks 
and spilt wine: it had once been the head of an enemy, 
which, after the wild Tartar fashion, he had made into a 
cup. 

A frenzy of fanaticism possessed him; he began to 
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dance. At first he moved slowly, with rhythmic steps, 
swaying his body from side to side like an angry snake 
preparing to strike, but with the motion the fumes of the 
haschisch mounted to his head. He waved the skull 
aloft, splashing the dregs upon his upturned face: it 
slipped from his lax grasp and fell on to a pile of smoul- 
dering ashes, which scorched and blackened it, splintering 
the bone and turning the steel rim blue-black. Half 
blinded by the smart of the wine in his eyes, the dancer 
gesticulated wildly; he lost control of himself; faster and 
faster he whirled ; his turban dropped from his head, his 
loose garments fluttered round him, he ceased to articu- 
late words, his heaving chest gave vent to hoarse gfrowls 
as of some tortured beast of the woods ; the sweat poured 
down his forehead till his face shone glistening in the 
light of the torches. The spirit of the desert sandstorm 
was incarnate in him. 

But on a sudden the fury passed. He stood for a mo- 
ment motionless, rigid ; his eyeballs straining as though 
he felt the bowstring tighten about his neck. His fists 
clenched — when he spread out his fingers to clutch the 
air the tips were like those of a harem beauty, stained 
with henna; for the nails had drawn blood from the 
palm. His tongue worked convulsively, his teeth 
gnashed together: then he lurched forward, rolling into 
a heap of bones and entrails, the refuse of the cooking. 
He foamed at the mouth in an epilepsy, 

" Ali hu Allah ! " 

The presence of the Initiates no longer restrained 
them; others had risen like the Kurd. In an access of 
fanaticism the hillmen stripped oflf their outer garments, 
they leapt in the air, or flung themselves on the ground, 
slavering and biting the dust. Becoming more furious, 
they drew their knives and gashed themselves in the 
fleshy parts of the arm. The sight of their own blood 
enraged them, they howled that the captives should be 
brought forth. 
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Separating themselves from the soldiers, the Initiates 
met together by the central camp-fire, and endeavored to 
appear unmoved by the shouts of the Assassins. But the 
drunkards, hot with the lust of blood, were only incensed 
by this seeming indifference. The Nubians and rene- 
gade Franks rushed forward, brandishing their clubs, 
spears, and swords; the Initiates were hemmed in, and 
assailed by threatening cries. 

The chief in authority of the little group made a sign 
to Hassan, who, followed by all the chosen youth, drew 
his scimitar and thrust in between the d'ark-robed leaders 
and the mutinous warriors. But twelve men could not 
long keep back the desperate Assassins, who pressed 
forward slowly till the Initiates were almost forced into 
the fire. They hurriedly consulted, using a dialect 
known only to themselves and the more fully instructed 
of the chosen youth, and as neither their words could be 
understood nor their faces seen because of their hoods, 
the soldiers, fearing their prey would be denied them, 
became yet more savage in their clamour. 

" Bring us the prisoners ! Kill ! kill ! " they yelled 
frantically. 

The first Initiate, who was veiled, for those of the 
highest grades in the Order never showed themselves to 
the vulgar, glanced quickly about him. Behind, the great 
fire burnt, flashing its light in the eyes of the black 
mace-bearers, on the weapons of the Kurds, Syrians, and 
Franks, the most lawless of the troops, who thronged in 
front. The others, the native Assassins, still remained 
by the outer fires, chanting their creed, while the Turks 
and Arabs of Hassan's command were massing at their 
leader's signal, and could doubtless, were they bidden, 
cut through the mob. But it was only the question of a 
hundred captives. The chief Initiate raised his hand. 

"Warriors of the Ismailians," he began, and at his 
words the tumult ceased for the time, " the Grand Master 
will decide." 
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There was no reply ; for even in this hour of license the 
name of their Sheik was a spell to calm them. 

" Lord," said Hassan to the Initiate, speaking in the 
sacred tongue, " my men are ready, if thou wilt " 

" I have said," replied the Initiate coldly. 

" Lord, my company were first in the fighting, and we 
swore that the lives of those who surrendered should be 
spared." 

" The Grand Master will decide." 

Hassan dared say no more, and the Initiate stepped 
forward, waving to the now silent crowd to make way. 
Followed by his companions of the Order, he passed be- 
yond the ring, and vanished up the dim path to Masyaf . 

" AH hu Allah ! " 

Amid the hush of waiting, the profession of faith burst 
forth anew. The rioters turned towards the castle, 
watching for their victims. They paced between the 
fires, trying the swing of their weapons. The chosen 
youth reclined carelessly,^ while they listened to a tale of 
the Jinn, related by Firuz. Hassan, however, beckoned 
to such of his own men as he could see, so as to keep a 
body within call. Then he too seated himself, and pre- 
tended to be thinking only of his friend's story. 

Soon steps were heard coming down the rocky track. 
Even the hillmen forgot their chant, and there was no 
sound in the camp, save the g^oanings of some wretch 
too drunk to move. Then across the smoke-wreaths 
they descried a column slowly approaching. A roar of 
ferocious exultation broke from them, they shouted in a 
babel of tongues. 

The Grand Master had not denied them their boon; 
for, since Saladin himself had escaped the dagger of the 
Order, the Sheik was willing that the Sultan should 
suffer in the persons of his subjects. The captives, 
guarded by a company from the garrison of Masyaf, were 
marched in double file to the place of doom. The first 
band, the traders and slaves of the raided caravan, who 
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knew what had been resolved, had to be goaded on by; 
spear-thrusts, while they shrieked vain appeals for mercy, 
which the guards answered by curses, and the blacks 
with laughter. Then the soldiers of the escort that the 
merchants had hired, weak from the wounds received 
in the afternoon's fight, which, being yet untended, gaped 
to bleed afresh, staggered forward, they knew not to 
what end ; for their senses were dulled by pain. Last of 
all, forty prisoners, taken in earlier affrays, whose ran- 
soms had not been paid, were thrust forth to share the 
same lot. Some of these stared about them bewildered, 
with eyes that blinked at the unaccustomed light; long 
captivity had robbed them of reason, and they walked, 
vaguely wondering why they had been dragged from 
their dungeons, going to the slaughter like sheep. A 
few understood, but made no resistance, for death, to 
these who had languished months or years without hope 
of release, was welcome as the end of their sufferings. 

Hassan had seen the helmets of the guards and the 
white, terror-stricken faces of the merchants, as they de- 
scended towards the open space. The mob of rioters 
parted right and left, making a lane down which the 
column was forced to pass. By a mutual impulse the 
Assassins waited before striking the first blow till the 
prisoners had been urged forward to the central fire. 
One, recognising Hassan, strove to fling himself at the 
Arab's feet, crying out that the captain had promised him 
life. But Hassan turned away ; for he could do nothing ; 
the Grand Master had decided. 

This last prayer for pity was the signal for the massa- 
cre. The Syrians indeed would have prolonged it by 
devising some new ingenuity of torment for each cap- 
tive, but the Ethiopians and the hillmen fell on the 
helpless mob, smiting blindly, often wounding each other 
in the confusion. The yells of the maddened Assassins 
drowned their victims' death-cries; a few fierce mo- 
ipents and they had butchered all^ save five or six of th^ 
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rearmost who had lingered behind, unable from feeble- 
ness to keep up with the column. Firuz, seeing one, 
an old merchant, limp down the path^ raised his cross- 
bow. But ere he could fit the bolt to the groove, the sol- 
diers rushed up to end their work. 

The chosen youth had held scornfully aloof from the 
slaughter, and the Turks and Arabs of Hassan's troop 
took no part in it, following the example of their leader. 
But the desire to hew and to slay had mastered the other 
Assassins, and, not yet glutted with bloodshed, they 
hacked the dead piecemeal. 

" Ali hu Allah ! " 

They shouted in triumph, kicking heads and limbs be- 
fore them through the fires. 

The Syrians, tired of the sport, wandered nearer the 
camp, searching for any prisoner who might have escaped 
them. They came to the further tents where the spoil 
was stored, and rushed in eagerly. They seized on 
costly silks, woven in Samarcand for the women of 
Kilij Arslan; they decked themselves with priceless em- 
broideries, making coquettish gestures in derision of the 
princes they had robbed. 

A gigantic Norman, once a monk of Bee, lifted on his 
shoulders a barrel of perfumed oil, that had been destined 
for the baths of luxurious Antioch. Tottering under the 
weight, the apostate Frank stumbled to the nearest camp- 
fire. He heaved up the cask, holding it poised over his 
head; the muscles knotted on his bare arms and the 
veins of his forehead swelled as he put forth his strength. 
He pitched it forwards into the midst of the blaze, the 
hoops started asunder, a sword of rushing flame leapt 
up, and cleaved the smoke-cloud: it lighted the tents of 
skin and the litter of spoil from the caravan which the 
soldiers had strewn about the camp. The ruddy glow 
beat upon the walls of Masyaf, till every tower, every 
battlement stood out clear against the darkness. Thus 
suddenly illuminated, the grim fortress loomed lurid, a$ 
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if new-built by demons toiling to fulfil the behest of a 
mighty wizard. No sentinel showed his helm above the 
ramparts, no lamp burned in the casements, the castle 
was silent, and seemed untenanted save for One who 
leaned on the parapet, overlooking them all. His face 
was veiled, his robe black, but those nearest could see 
a glittering aigrette of emeralds in his turban. In this 
rare and strangely fashioned ornament, they recognized 
the Sacred Symbol, the sign of power and authority over 
the Ismailians. 

He was Sinan, the Sheik of the Mountain. 

" Ali hu Allah ! " 

At the sight of the Grand Master, they lifted up their 
voices in a shout of adoration, till at the long note the 
air quivered, the very walls shuddered. But the Sheik 
gazed down calmly, not moving even a finger in ac- 
knowledgment of their homage. Then, the oil failing, the 
sheet of flame whirled up and floated into the blackness ; 
Masyaf was once more hidden, swallowed up by night. 

They called on their Grand Master, they worshipped 
him as the emanation of the deity, some even prostrated 
themselves before him as the living God. They drained 
bowls of wine in his honour ; they put another cask on the 
fire, but, though the parapet was again revealed, he had 
gone. 

Becoming reckless, they sought fresh fuel. Running 
to the camp they ripped open the bales of merchandise, 
tossing aside vases of ointments, boxes of spices from 
the Indian seas, to be trampled into dust. Amid the 
plunder they found jars of naphtha, that had been bound 
for Acre; these were used in making the inextinguish- 
able Greek fire. The Assassins seized them, hurried 
back to the dying camp-fires below, and threw the jars 
on the hot ashes. 

A circle of whirling columns of flame blazed on the 
level where the soldiers had feasted. Hills and ravines 
for roil^s around sprang into view, as by a second ws^v^ 
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of the enchanter's wand. Precipices reflected the red 
glare, casting shadows that spoke of depths reaching to 
the nethermost hell. Bats, startled by the light, flew 
overhead screeching; one, mad with fear, dashed himself 
into the tallest fire-pillar and fell a shrivelled cinder amid 
the embers. Hyaenas, surprised in their midnight prowl- 
ings, howled till the clefts re-echoed their laughter. Dis- 
tant villagers saw and trembled, thinking that the judg- 
ment of God had overtaken the Assassins, and that 
Masyaf itself was burning. 

Within the circle the heat had become so great that the 
chosen youth were compelled to withdraw. Many of the 
soldiers, however, remained, being overcome by the 
drugged wine; and they slept, though their garments 
were scorching. Meantime the Nubians, glorying in 
destruction, seized Bagdad carpets, Persian tapestries, — 
all the most precious of the plunder, — soaked them in 
oil, and hurled them on the flames. The Syrians, care- 
less of the danger to their helpless comrades, rolled jars 
of the naphtha towards the ring; these broke, and the 
spirit, catching fire, ran along the rock in little rivulets 
of flame, that lapped against the stones with hungry 
tongues. The tents, being on the upper ground, were 
safe, but here and there a withered shrub kindled and 
flared up, its branches twisting and crackling, as if tor- 
tured into life. The blazing streamlets reached some 
slumberers lying prone : the clothes of one began to burn, 
he started up, screaming in his agony, and rushed head* 
long over a cliff. He was the Kurd who had fallen in the 
epileptic fit. Others, when thus overtaken, had not even 
the power to rise, and could only groan, writhing as a 
snake writhes after the head is stricken oflf. The naphtha 
flowed on, leaving more than one charred, unrecognis- 
able mass behind; hissing as it touched a heap of raw 
refuse, or the beard of a severed head, it passed beyond 
the limits of the level space, it ran down the farther slope, 
picking a network Qf fliim^s pn th^ hillside. 
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" AH hu Allah ! " 

Some of the hillmen still continued to chant, but their 
cries gjew fainter and fainter as they succumbed to the 
lethargy that stole over the camp. Exhausted by their 
mad revel, the Assassins sank into the heavy sleep of 
drunkenness. They lay on the ground, wrapped in rugs 
or hides ; few thought to seek the shelter of their tents. 
An enemy could have fallen on them without arousing a 
single man. 

Presently the Initiates came down again from Masyaf, 
and directed the slaves who accompanied them to carry 
the unconscious warriors to their quarters ; the dead were 
flung over a cliff. A pack of jackals and obscene beasts 
of prey assembled in the ravine below; growling and 
snarling, they fought for the bodies. At the foot of the 
precipice lay the skull of the Kurd who had danced, and 
by its side the skull he had once used as a cup; the 
latter, smeared with soot, grinned as if in ironic recog- 
nition. 

Their task completed, the slaves returned to the fort- 
ress and the Initiates followed. But their chief remained 
behind after conferring a moment with the rest. Some 
of the tents were distinguishable as of larger size than 
those of the common soldiers, and towards one he crept 
silently, halting to listen if any sleeper was aroused : then 
he entered. 

Within Hassan slept alone. Wearied of the feast, he 
and others of the chosen youth had retired long before 
the soldiers had abandoned their excesses, and he had 
lain down to rest without putting off his arms. A fin- 
ger was pressed on his lips ; he awoke to perceive a tall 
man bending over him. The silver brooch, which he 
saw despite the darkness, betrayed the Initiate, who, 
without speaking, turned to leave the tent. The Arab, 
understanding that he was summoned for some secret 
purpose, followed. 

Without all was once more still. The fires had been 
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raked out, the naphtha had consumed itself, and a light 
breeze had cleared away the smoke and mist. Masyaf 
towered dim and black in the starlight, but far away to 
the East the heavens took on a lighter hue — ^the dawn 
was at hand. The air struck damp and chill, for a heavy 
dew was falling. During Hassan's brief slumber slaves, 
soldiers, and Initiates had alike gone to rest, and there 
was no sound, save for the confused murmurs that arose 
from the sleeping men behind. Even the carrion-feed- 
ers uttered no cry, since, gorged with their horrid meal, 
they had slunk to their dens; only a few remaining, so 
full-fed that they could not drag themselves away. This 
silence, after the riot and feasting, made everything seem 
spectral, mysterious, unreal. The crackling of a twig, 
the squeak of a mouse pounced on by a night-owl, thrilled 
the imagination more than the crash of an avalanche 
by day. The ear strained to catch something definite, 
something distinct, amid these vague suggestions of 
sounds. The soft thud of a moth that blundered against 
his cheek made Hassan start ; a tremor, almost of fear, 
passed over him. Remembering the wine he had drunk, 
though but sparingly, he half doubted that he saw what 
he saw ; longing to speak, to utter but a single word, he 
felt himself tongue-tied. 

They had crossed the camp, and had nearly reached 
the path that led up to the fortress. Hassan thought that 
he would soon learn what was expected of him. But 
no ; the Initiate signed that he should wait, and ascended 
to Masyaf alone. The Arab stood motionless, not dar- 
ing to move — ^such was the stem discipline of the 
Order. 

An hour passed slowly by, the wine died out of him by 
degrees. The wan sky brightened, and the stars faded 
into the dawn. A few birds already flew athwart his 
field of vision. A faint tinge of rose spread upwards, 
melting into yellow, green, and blue; long clouds, gray 
above and gold below, floated languidly over the horizon ; 
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the rose tint touched the summits of the hills toward 
Hamath; in a moment the first rays of the sun would 
strike the tower of the Grand Master. But Hassan^ tired 
with the fighting and the feasting of the past day, pale 
from his long vigil, felt himself to be set apart, to have 
no share in this renewal of life and energy. 

A rustling noise recalled the Arab from his reverie. 
Before him stood the Initiate, his long cloak caught by 
the morning breeze. The Arab was taken up the path 
to a postern, where two other Initiates awaited him, one 
holding a scarf, the second a cord. They bandaged his 
eyies and bound his hands, as if he were a criminal on the 
way to execution, and, now that it was impossible that 
either touch or sight would serve him to remember the 
track, they seized his elbows and led him within the walls. 
Hassan's guide walked before them, for he was of higher 
rank than the others, as was shown by his wearing a veil 
in addition to the cowl-like hood. Indeed, saving the 
Sheik of the Mountain, none could boast a greater au- 
thority in the counsels of the Order, and only two be- 
sides had even an equal power. These formed round the 
Grand Master a Trinity, as, in the common belief of the 
Assassins, Ali the fourth Caliph, Mohammed the 
Prophet, and Salman al Parsaki had been a Trinity in- 
spired by God himself, whose divinity was incarnate in 
Ali. Hence among the enlightened Assassins, or rather 
Ismailians, each of the three that attained to the highest 
rank bore as his title one of these great names of Islam's 
founders, and each presided as the Grand Master's 
deputy over a separate branch of their government. 
" Ali " and " Mohammed " were far distant, but " Sal- 
man " now served as the Keeper of Masyaf , the cher- 
ished stronghold which had so often defied every effort 
of tKe Order's enemies. 

After many turnings the Initiate Salman paused, 
Hassan's arms were released, and the two of the lower 
grade went back. Their leader pushed the Arab through 
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a door, which he carefully fastened behind him ; they de- 
scended by devious ways. 

Suddenly the Initiate stopped. The stifling smell had 
proved to Hassan that they had traversed some subter- 
ranean passages, but here the air was more fresh, and 
they were probably, he thought, in a large room. 

Salman cut the cords that bound Hassan's hands, 
saying as he did so: 

" Stand still. Touch not the bandage till thou art 
bidden." 

This caution, whispered in Hassan's ear, was unneces- 
sary. He listened to the departing footsteps of the In- 
itiate, who, checking himself for a moment to make an 
obeisance, then went out. A heavy door clanged, and 
nothing could be heard save a slight hissing sound. The 
Arab smelt hot metal, and knew that there must be a 
lamp close beside him. Then he became aware of a 
human presence, he felt that he was being watched, but, 
though a sense of oppression crept over him, he calmed 
his features and waited, without moving a muscle of his 
face or body. 

" Take off the bandage." 

The order came sharp and clear. He plucked the 
scarf from him and opened his eyes, only to shut them 
instantly at the startling brightness. As he became ac- 
customed to the light, he saw that he was in a vaulted 
cell, or cave hollowed out from the bed-rock of the hills. 
Directly before him, on a slab of stone, was a powerful 
lamp, whose rays were concentrated on him by a re- 
flector, while behind this natural table sat a man, his 
face veiled so that all was hidden save the keen, inscrut- 
able eyes that chained Hassan's own. In the turban of 
this black-robed inquisitor gleamed the aigrette of emer- 
alds — ^the Sacred Symbol — ^and thus he knew that for the 
second time that night he beheld the Grand Master. 

" Put thy foot forward," said the Sheik of the Moun- 
tain. 
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To all seeming the fl(X)r was solid even as the walls 
and pillars ; nevertheless, with a slight noise as of damp 
lips parting, the stone gave way beneath his tread. He 
had barely recovered his balance when the slab turned 
on a hinge — ^below yawned a deep well whose sides 
flashed, back the light, that ran up and down its hundreds 
of blades and hooks. A withered arm had been caught 
by those near the mouth. Looking up, Hassan awaited 
a fresh order. 

" Shut thy eyes and step forward." 

Implicit obedience to a superior was expected in every 
case. As an answer to an ambassador who boasted that 
his master would bring ten thousand of his servants 
against Masyaf, a former Sheik of the Mountain had 
bidden two of his attendants, who chanced to be by, 
plunge their daggers into their breasts: self-slain, they 
fell dead before the envoy. " Tell thy master," that 
sheik had said, " he may have ten thousand followers, but 
not two such as these." 

The Arab, though he thought that step would be his 
last, never hesitated an instant. The stone, however, re- 
turning to its place, bore up his weight, though he 
swayed and almost fell, since the slab on which he had 
been standing gave way suddenly before his other foot had 
left it. Indeed, had he not fearlessly done as he was 
bid, his body would have been already hanging on the 
hooks. But he controlled himself, not even opening his 
eyes till he was permitted. Meantime the Grand Master 
released the spring, and the floor became whole again. 

" Thou hast courage," said the Sheik. " Thou mayst 
speak." 

" Sire, so have all thy slaves ! " 

" Ay, but to each after his own fashion. It is a differ- 
ent thing to tempt Azrael in the heat of the battle, and to 
meet him in a cold mood, with none to see; for, in the 
midst of his comrades, pride supports a man, but here 
thece is no clash of steel to warm the blood. Many have 
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failed at the test, and thou canst read their end down 
there," 

The Grand Master meditated a while : he still kept his 
eyes fixed on the Arab, but without appearing to see 
him. He meant to send Hassan to certain death ; for he 
had selected him from a hundred others of the chosen 
youth, after conferring with the wisest of the Initiates, 
and he destined the Arab to be the murderer of Saladin. 
That one man should rule over Egypt and Arabia, Syria 
and Mesopotamia, did not suit the narrow and selfish 
policy of the Sheik of the Mountain. Sinan's band of 
devotees and brigands, odious alike as heretics to Islam 
and as parasites on all mankind, could no longer sur- 
vive with so powerful a state as neighbour. But this 
vast realm that stretched from the Nile to the Euphrates, 
whose capitals were Aleppo, Damascus, and Cairo, and 
which guarded Mecca and Jerusalem, the two Sanc- 
turaries of the Faith, was yet bound together by but a 
single tie: to kill Sultan Yussuf was to dismember the 
Empire. Till now Saladin had borne a charmed life; 
though three of the Assassins, one a^r the other, had 
flung themselves on him as he sat in his tent administer- 
ing justice, he had escaped from their desperate on- 
slaught without even a scratch. As the whole influence 
of the Grand Master depended on terror, a signal ex- 
ample must be made; Saladin should be slain, and, that 
all might tremble when they knew who had designed the 
deed, one of the Sultan's very body-guard should kill 
him — ^thus, no monarch could in future feel himself se- 
cure. Hassan should join the body-guard, he would win 
a place there by getting himself honour in the field. The 
Arab was well-skilled in arms, handsome in person, 
twenty-three years of age. He was known to be brave 
in battle, his resolution had been severely tested during 
the night after the long waiting, by the ordeal of the 
pit. His conduct at the feast showed his coolness, and, 
gince his devotion to the Order was absolute, he seemed 
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in every way fitted for the part intended for him. That 
Hassan would inevitably perish, if he either succeeded or 
failed, did not concern the Sheik of the Mountain, who, 
while recognising that his tool had a generous nature, 
yet felt no more pity for the Arab than for the Sultan. 
He had even thought to make profit out of Hassan's sin- 
gle-mindedness, since it was probable that the Arab 
would do as he was bid without so much as expecting the 
earnest or even the promise of any reward. However, 
the Grand Master had heard of something to his sub- 
ordinate's discredit. 

"Thou didst seek to protect the captives. Why?" 

"Because, sire, I had sworn to spare their lives when 
they surrendered." 

" And after, though I sent them to their end, thou didst 
keep thy company from the slaughter." 

" Sire, my company were the first to fight the armed 
men of the caravan ; it did not beseem them to be the first 
in striking down the unarmed. If we had knowti it was 
thy will " 

" Well spoken ! " said the Sheik of the Mountain, as- 
suming approval, though inwardly he thought that a man 
of such opinions needed some strong allurements to make 
him perform what was to be demanded, since, if it came 
to a struggle between honour and obedience alone, Has- 
san might falter, and to falter in so desperate an enter- 
prise was to fail. But the means were to hand ; it would 
only entail a short delay, and the Grand Master could 
afford to wait, to make everything secure. He had 
frowned under his mask, but he still addressed the Arab 
in the same clear, unimpassioned tones. 

" Thou hast been chosen," he continued, " to die, not 
as those cowards under thy feet have perished, but to die 
and join the company of the blest. It is within my power 
to place thee in Paradise, and I believe thee worthy to 
enter it. But take warning by the man who found the 
Garden of Sheddad, the son of Ad, and after living there 
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amid all manner of delights, quitted it to pluck an onion 
beyond the gates, and, turning, saw the portal close, and 
the abode of pleasures vanish before his eyes. If thou 
art unworthy, such will be thy fate, unless I find a way 
so that by much labour thou mayest be purified and re- 
stored again. Take this bowl and drain it to the dregs : 
it is offered but once to any man. But if thou art afraid, 
leave this place, cut thyself off from our Order, and live 
an outcast — ^now and for all eternity." 

" I am not afraid," replied Hassan firmly. 

Never for a moment did he doubt that the Grand 
Master was able to perform what he had promised; for 
the Arab, like all the Assassins, believed in his superior 
more fully than even the first converts to Islam believed 
in the Prophet. He advanced, therefore, took the bowl, 
and raised it to his lips. It contained a thick viscid 
liquid, greenish in colour, whose Jvery fumes made his 
head dizzy. He lowered it untasted and seemed to hesi- 
tate a moment, passing his hand over his forehead. 

The Sheik's eyes glittered ominously. 

" Thou art afraid ! " he said with contempt. 

" Nay, sire, but I crave a boon ! " 

" What boon can be greater than the one I offer thee? " 

" Sire, I am about to die. For twice seven years I 
have served the Order faithfully, yet I have never seen 
thy face." 

The Grand Master smiled slightly to himself; he was 
convinced now that the Initiate Salman had made a wise 
choice in taking the Arab. He flung back his veil, and 
at the same time moved the lamp with the other hand, 
so that the light fell full on his ascetic features. His 
skin, which for over a score of years had never been ex- 
posed to the light of day, was transparently clear and 
white. His beard was snowy, and completely concealed 
the expression of his mouth. His nose was narrow, aqui- 
line; the eyebrows almost met; only the eyes showed 
that beneath the immobility there was life. Long exer- 
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cise of an authority such as no other earthly potentate 
could boast had imparted a singular majesty to his severe 
countenance: he seemed to be a being superior to ordi- 
nary men, almost worthy of the awe with which he was 
regarded. 

Beneath that steady gaze Hassan was compelled to 
lower his own. 

" Sire, I am grateful," said the Arab humbly. 

He raised the bowl again, threw back his head, and 
emptied it at one draught. He choked, ever)rthing swam 
round him. The veins in his head and neck throbbed, a 
humming noise filled his ears, he was conscious of a pun- 
gent taste and odour. An overmastering giddiness made 
him imagine himself falling, falling. He collected all 
his vital forces in a last effort to repel the darkness and 
numbness that crept over him, so that for one brief mo- 
ment his will triumphed, the room ceased to tremble, he 
saw clearly, distinctly. The Sheik of the Mountain was 
coming towards him, holding out his arms. 

" AH hu Allah 1 " he cried joyfully. 

As he fainted the Grand Master caught him 



CHAPTER II. 
tCbc tDalc ot peace. 

A SLOW consciousness of being returned to Hassan, 
*^ for the drugwas at last quitting its hold over his body. 
He lay awake, but with shut eyes, trying to remember 
what had befallen him, though as yet he could not mirror 
clearly all that he had suffered. A delightful feeling of 
lassitude enchained him, so that he did not wish to see, 
lest the spell should be broken. He stirred slightly, but 
the movement made him dizzy, as when he had first 
drunk the haschisch. He fell again into a light slumber, 
neither fully asleep nor quite aroused from his trance; 
abandoning himself to the pleasure of merely living, like 
a lizard that basks on a warm stone all the summer after- 
noon. 

Time passed, and thought came back to him. 

"Ali hu Allah/' he murmured. 

They were the last words he had spoken before night 
had descended upon him, and they unlocked the gates of 
memory. All came back to him — ^the raid, the feast, the 
drunken madness of the Ismailians, the Kurd who 
danced, the slaying of the prisoners, the fire that ran 
down the slope. 

But after; was that all a dream? Had he really been 
awakened by the Initiate? Yes, it was true; he saw him- 
self waiting for the dawn, while his fate hung in the bal- 
ance. He remembered how he had been blindfolded; 
how he had been led into the dungeons of Masyaf ; how 
he had trod upon the pit of fear; how the draught had 
been proffered, the draught that was his passport to the 
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Paradise, and how, at his beseeching, the Grand Master 
had unveiled himself, as the last boon to a faithful serv- 
ant who— 

Then he was dead. 

He opened his eyes. 

He was lying on a grassy bank under a citron-tree, 
whose branches, drooping over his head, mingled their 
fruit, gilded by the mid-day sunbeams, with the white 
blossoms of the cinnamon-laurel. Flowering shrubs, 
such as he had never seen in all his wanderings, sheltered 
him from the heat, while their cool green boughs shut 
him in on every side, as if this arbour were all his world. 
A scarlet lily, just touched by a caressing ray that had 
slipped through the guardian leaves, reared its head 
proudly, challenging his gaze, yet not a petal quivered, 
and even the busy insects flew languidly around it, no 
longer covetous of honey, no longer vying with each other 
to reach the sweet booty, since it was broad noon, an hour 
not meant for any strife, for any toil, for any grossness. 
Everything breathed peace. A coney culled the herb- 
age, fastidiously choosing the most succulent blades and 
tendrils, while ever and anon it stooped to look at Has- 
san with wide brown eyes, curious, but showing no dread 
at the sight of man : a brightly colored snake had coiled 
itself beside him for more warmth and, stretching its neck 
stiffly, darted out a forked tongue to sip the air. 

" This is indeed Paradise ! " he whispered dreamily. 
" Nowhere in the world is there so much green." 

He felt by his side. 

" I have no sword," he said to himself. " Ay, I am 
dead, — long dead, perhaps, — why move, then? " And he 
lay back on the turf, feeling the blood course through his 
sleepy limbs, and his strength come slowly back. After 
a while, however, he began to get dissatisfied, moving 
uneasily, for he had grown hungry; and, indeed, he had 
fasted long, since he had passed two days and two nights 
without tasting food, plunged in a deep swQon, He 
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glanced about him, as if half expecting to see what he 
wished appear at his desire; then he yawned, stretched 
himself lazily, and stood up. 

The coney sprang away ; the snake, hissing in reproach 
because the Arab had broken its slumbers, glided through 
the undergrowth in search of a warm nook where it 
might curl on itself and doze in the sunshine; the slow 
hum of the flies and bees changed to a startled buzz; 
for Hassan was now an intruder, an enemy, a man who 
hunted for something that he might devour. 

Hassan forced his way through the shrubs, which 
rained broken flowers on him, till, on reaching the open, 
he stopped astounded. 

It was not the calm beauty of the vale, in one of whose 
many arbours and copses the Arab had found himself 
when he awoke ; it was not the sternness and grandeur of 
the mountains to right and left, whose rugged limestone 
crags barred out all who might have wished to burst in 
upon this haven of repose ; it was not the sun's scorching 
brilliance, after the soft mellow light in the bower, that 
mazed Hassan thus, but it was the splendid vision of a 
palace, which, rising from the plain scarce a third of a 
mile southwards, with its minarets, its buttresses, and the 
long front built of dazzling marble, seemed to rival — ^nay, 
to surpass — in magnificence all that he had seen in the 
capitals of Syria, all that he had heard about the royal 
halls of Caesar, Caliph, or Khacan, and to dwarf even the 
gorgeous imaginings of a haschisch-eater's dream. 

Standing as he did on higher ground, Hassan could see 
that the Palace was in form a square, with a spacious 
court in the middle. The four slender towers, which, 
octagonal at the base, but swelling out at the top to nar- 
row again like the bud of a tulip, graced the corners of 
the building, all shone resplendent, for their highest tiers, 
as well as the summits of many lesser domes and pin- 
nacles, were covered with plates of burnished copper. 
The softest of lawns spread before the Arab ri^ht up to 
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the walls, yet there was no sign of a path to hint the 
presence of any human being. But for the moment 
Hassan did not regret the loss of his friends, nor did he 
wish to quarrel with his loneliness; for half the charm 
that now swayed him lay in the contrast between the 
new present and the scenes of his old life, which he no 
longer cared to call up, and which the sight of any erst- 
while companion would bring before him, whenever he 
most desired to forget. 

Meanwhile, since the smooth turf and the gentle de- 
scent made it a luxury to walk, he was approaching the 
Palace insensibly, while, at each step, some fresh beauty 
was revealed to him. As he drew near, his eye feasted it- 
self on the arabesque ornamentation of traceries, scrolls, 
and geometrical patterns that embellished the walls; the 
delicate pillars and the Moorish arches which they sup- 
ported; the latticework of the windows, with their cur- 
tains of light yellow silk that relieved the snow-white 
purity of the marble : but still no one looked out to wel- 
come him. 

Was he trespassing on some abode of the Jinn? He 
had heard Firuz tell many a story of such fairy dwell- 
ings, that melted at the touch of man. 

Over the white portal, at the highest point of an arch, 
loftier than the Tak-i-kesra, a curious design was wrought 
in green stone. When he had come quite close Hassan 
recognised it. He shuddered. 

It was the Sacred Symbol. 

Nevertheless, he did not draw back, and, as the gates 
flew wide, he boldly crossed the threshold, entering a 
large hall, whose divans, piled with cushions, invited him 
to rest; whose carpets yielded to his feet like moss; 
whose treasures of art, dispersed in careless profusion, 
sought to attract his gaze, but whose silence made the 
Arab believe that no other human being had ever pro- 
faned its recesses. At the further end Hassan caught 
sight of himself in a mirror: his turban and robes were 
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of green silk embroidered with silver thread, his beard 
and moustaches were trimmed and curled, his skin shone 
as though he had but lately emerged from the bath, the 
nails of his hands were pared and polished, the warrior 
had become the exquisite ; the man was arrayed like the 
saints and martyrs of the Prophet's heaven. 

Corridors led out of this hall to right and left, afford- 
ing a vista of richly decorated chambers that beguiled 
him to lose himself among them in the quest after their 
secrets, but, determined not to turn aside before he had 
probed to the very heart of the mystery, Hassan went on, 
through passages and rooms diverse in adornment and 
only alike in their splendour, till he reached the goal of 
his aims, the inner court of the Palace. 

A circle of red granite pillars, sculptured to imitate 
the trunk of the date-palm, crowned with horseshoe 
arches of black basalt, supported a dome, whose outer 
surface was encrusted, after the Chaldean fashion, with 
a glittering coat of green enamel, while underneath it 
was inlaid with ebony and mother-of-pearl, forming ir- 
idescent mosaics. The floor of this pavilion was littered 
with Persian rugs, couches were disposed around; from 
swinging censers of gold the fumes of smouldering san- 
dal-wood and incense rose in thin spiral columns, that 
writhed their slow way upwards through the scented 
air, or hung in fine bluish wreaths, which, baffled of their 
longed-for ascent, seemed to heave and billow as the sun- 
light struck athwart them, like the cold gray waves of a 
wintry ocean. Beside a sofa in the middle were grouped 
little ivory tables heaped up with luscious fruits in bowls 
of porcelain — ^golden oranges, mixed with purple grapes ; 
smooth red plums, furry peaches and apricots, rich brown 
dates, figs ripe almost to bursting, and a dozen rarer 
kinds whose native soil was watered by the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. Hard by, in a g^eat basin of dulled silver, 
danced a miniature jet of rose-water, and from the ped- 
^tal hung goblets of gold or ruby-coloured glass. 
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Above, the whole rounded dome, lit up by the sun's per- 
pendicular rays, appeared one vast green crystal. 

Such was the Pavilion, the central glory of the square, 
a thing apart, for it was entirely surrounded by a broad 
and deep canal. 

Along the four interior walls ran a colonnade, with 
a tesselated pavement of Egyptian tiles, red, yellow, 
green, and black. Each side boasted a hundred pillars — 
some twisted, some fluted, no two alike, yet all harmo- 
nious in their variety ; opposite each capital was a bracket 
in the wall, and from these sprang flying buttresses and 
pointed arches, interlacing to form the white ribs of 
the cloister's groined roof, whose concave panels of pol- 
ished black marble imaged the silver lamps that, set with 
facets of colored glass, depended from the apex of every 
vaulting. Borne up by these was a balcony, with battle- 
ments, on which opened the windows of the upper story ; 
the curtains were of yellow silk, like those in the front. 

Between the colonnade and the pool, which isolated the 
Pavilion, was a garden rank with ferns and all manner of 
damp-loving plants, since fountains played incessantly; 
their spray making little rainbows in the sunshine. Has- 
san could count forty marble basins from which the 
overflow went to swell the canal. High above the first 
tier soared the leaping waters, falling, to spurt up ever 
and anon in defiance of the unattainable. Along the bal- 
cony stood tall vases filled with flowers, strange orchids 
and bright lilies from the Indian seas, whose subtle fra- 
grance disputed with the burning perfumes for the em- 
pire of the air. 

As Hassan stepped from the pavement on to the moss 
of this garden around the pool, a shrill voice cried out : 

" Hail, lord ! thy slaves give thee greeting." 

He turned in amaze, but still he saw no one, though the 
cry was repeated on all sides. There was a rustle of 
many wings, and from their perches in the trees innumer- 
able parrots, grave and slate-colored— cockatoos, sulphur* 
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crested and dignified — macaws, whose vivid and various 
hues put the brightest flowers to shame, and whose im- 
pudence surpassed even a monkey's, all fluttered down 
to pay their homage to the Arab, as to a monarch whose 
courtiers they were proud to be ; wheeling about his head 
in circles that ever narrowed, till the boldest almost 
brushed against his face, they called out certain formulas, 
but so quickly that Hassan could scarce distinguish two 
words in the hubbub. Since the Arab had never seen 
before a bird that was able to speak, he believed them to 
be either men and women bewitched by some potent spell, 
or that, if such was their natural shape, they were the 
blessed creatures Mohammed had told of, in whose crops 
dwelt the souls of those slain fighting Islam's battles. 
But mindful of his hunger, he rejoiced that he had the 
chance of putting a question. 

" If ye are my slaves, bring me food," he commanded 
the parrots. 

" There is food in the Pavilion, lord," they answered 
promptly. 

" But how am I to get there? " 

"Walk where it is white, lord." And they flew off, 
back to their trees. 

Hassan looked to the edge of the pool, which was of 
black marble like the ceiling of the colonnade that he 
had just quitted, but in four places, opposite the angles 
of the great court, there was a coping of white marble 
for a few yards. The waters of the pool faithfully re- 
flected the Pavilion with all its columns, the fountain, 
the walls and their windows, the towers and cupolas 
above, the ferns that bent over the brim ; it would seem, 
indeed, as if no rude breeze had ever rippled the calm 
surface. 

He walked round to the white coping and, recalling 
again the pit that yawned for the coward, he put forward 
his foot resolutely, to find himself walking on the water. 
It was slippery, but he barely wetted the soles of his shoes, 
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for, without knowing it, he trod on a bridge of glass. 
Hence he imagined he had achieved a miracle, and that 
the canal became solid at his wish, that he might possess 
his desire, this sanctuary under the glowing dome. 

Lolling on the sofa nearest the silver basin, he began 
to eat ; picking out the ripest and rarest fruits with all the 
loving care of an epicure — ^he who was used to live on 
half-raw camel's flesh, and who could endure all the 
toils and fatigues of a campaign, riding for days with 
no more provender than a handful of dates or dried 

figs. 

But there was nothing to drink save water from the 
pool, and Hassan was very thirsty. 

" I wish I had a cup of milk," he said aloud. 

The jet of rose-water failed, and in its stead unscented 
liquid shot up, with a whistling noise that startled the 
Arab. By speaking in this central shrine he might per- 
haps have sinned unpardonably, for he remembered the 
tale of Sheddad ibn Ad, and of his garden, which had 
been his warning lest he should offend by any show of 
discontent. He sat up on the couch, and as he did 
so the whistling ceased, while the silver basin emptied 
itself. This frightened him, but only for a moment, since 
the jet bubbled up once more and filled the bowl with the 
milk that he had desired. 

He ran to it, seized one of the golden cups, and drank 
till his thirst was quenched. 

"I thank thee!" he murmured. These words had 
hardly been spoken when the milk sank, the whistling 
noise began and, after one or two pauses, the jet of rose- 
water played as evenly as before. Meantime Hassan had 
gone back to his sofa to lie pondering over the strange 
events that had befallen him and, while thus vaguely 
dreaming, his eyes travelled listlessly over the pearl 
mosaics above his head. About five feet from the top 
of the dome hung a lamp which, from the height, seemed 
but small ; its rays illumined a circular blpck of thq s^ime 
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white marble as the wall, and on this a device stood oni 
in green chalcedony. 

It was again the Sacred Symbol. 

" Exalted be the name of the Grand Master, the Old 
One, the Sheik of the Mountain 1 May he be exalted for 
ever!'* 

Thus moved by a sudden impulse, on beholding the 
revered sign, Hassan shouted in praise of his chief, whom, 
at that moment, he believed to be not merely an emana- 
tion from the Supreme Being, as the Ismailians taught, 
but even the veritable, all-powerful God. He had only 
one wish, that he might fall down and worship at the 
feet of his chosen deity. The parrots, wakened from 
their slumbers, took up his cry and echoed it till all the 
cloisters of the vast court rang with the titles of Sinan. 

But after his meal, since the dreamy peacefulness 
caused by the haschisch had melted, so to speak, imper- 
ceptibly from his brain, as the dew silently evaporates 
from the leaves when the sun nears the zenith, Hassan 
began to be a little weary of his loneliness. Should he 
call aloud his want, as he had done for a draught-'^^^of 
milk, a quaint fancy insinuated itself that, by so doing, 
he would break the charm, and would be punished for his 
presumption by being changed into one of the talk- 
ing birds ; and as he could not shake off his vague dreads, 
he, albeit uneasy, held his peace. By this time, too, while 
the shadows were beginning to lengthen a little, and the 
afternoon drew on, his vigour of body had come back to 
him, so that he could no more find comfort in lounging 
about idly, and, jumping to his feet, he purposed to leave 
the Palace for a space, till it should grow late. At pres- 
ent he felt in some sense constrained, as if through the 
muslin curtains of the upper tiers countless eyes watched 
his every movement. He must escape into the open ; so, 
lest the sight of new beauties might tempt him to linger, 
he resolved to go out by the way he had entered. 

He strode across the bridge of glass, picked his way 
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through the belt of garden, but, when he reached the 
colonnade, the parrots again fluttered down to him: 
amid their chatter he could hear an appeal of : 

" Return, lord, return ! " 

" Ay, I will return ! " the Arab cried back in answer, 
waving a farewell with his hand. As he did so, musical 
laughter from the balcony and the tiers above made him 
pause, for it was not the laughter of birds. But, though 
he hesitated a little, half in surprise, half in anger at 
being mocked, he did not falter in his resolve, and pass- 
ing through the corridors, without a single look back, 
he went out by the North Gate, which opened by unseen 
means to allow his exit, even as it had done to welcome 
his coming. 

Hassan skirted the Palace to the right, then following 
the slope of the ground, he walked to the south, till 
seeing some little way off a double row of osiers, which 
marked the course of a stream, he turned his steps 
thither, for he sought their cool shelter. Yielding to the 
fascination of the water's leisurely flow, he stretched him- 
self prone on the bank, resting his head on his hands, and 
gazed downwards. 

The stream was deep, but so clear that he could distin- 
guish every bit of shingle at the bottom, whose quartz 
pebbles shone with refracted light, as if the river had 
been strewn with precious stones. Water-insects floated 
on the surface, scores of them herding together in some 
tiny bay amid the rushes. As they darted forward and 
retreated, now still, now moving in and out with mazy 
whirls, they seemed living jewels of silver when in the 
shade, or of diamond flashing prismatic colors when in 
the sunlight. Dragonflies danced overhead, a hoopoe 
called to his mate from a tree further down. Fish, leav- 
ing their favorite crevices, swam, a shoal of them, to the 
bank, jostling each other aside in their efforts to get 
closer; being tamie they hoped for bread, but when they 
thrust their $nwt§ abov^ the water, Hassan thought of 
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the talking birds, and wondered if they too, would speak, 
till after a time, becoming disappointed, they sank one by 
one, beating the water with angry tails. 

Beneath the willows, pink and white hyacinths clus- 
tered together, whose insidious odour sapped the Arab's 
strength, which seemed to ooze out of his body at each 
fresh breath. Once more Hassan yielded himself to 
drowsiness; once more, while peering, a new Narcissus, 
at his own face below him, he plunged self-absorbed into 
wordless meditation, lost himself in an ineffable calm, 
without any thought or any wish, save that it might be 
ever thus with him; that untroubled by care or joys, by 
sorrows or pleasure, he might dream away the aeons in 
unconscious bliss. Never before had he known such in- 
ward peace, never was he to know it again, for destiny, 
jealous that a man should be so happy, had conspired 
with the Sheik of the Mountain to bestow on Hassan the 
greatest, and often the most fatal, of all gifts. 

A rippling sound tickled his ears, and in an instant he 
was keenly alive, expectant. The water-insects, too, 
fearful of danger, ceased their whirlings; diving hastily 
to bury themselves among the feathery weeds of the 
river-bed, where, betrayed by the bubbles of air which 
clung to their tails, they appeared like gems in a green 
tapestry. The fish darted wildly, hither and thither ; only 
the dragonflies danced on as before, their emerald and 
turquoise glinting in a sunbeam, that pierced the leafy 
boughs overhead to fleck the little wavelets with splashes 
of light. 

A woman was swimming down the stream towards 
him. Hassan, warned by some instinct, had crouched 
down among the reeds ; scarcely daring even to draw his 
breath, lest she should vanish from his eager gaze. She 
came, breasting the waves with slow, lazy strokes, and, 
suspecting no watcher, she looked neither to right nor 
left. Her full red lips were slightly parted, the water 
swept by them caressingly; her long dark hair floated 
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behind her, losing itself amid the undulating eddies in her 
wake; the curves of her bosom loomed indistinctly, as 
though the stream, covetous of the loveliness it em- 
braced, strove to hide them from profane eyes, and only 
permitted itself to reveal tantalizing glimpses of white, 
that allured, but could not satisfy, the beholder. Has- 
san's blood throbbed fiercely in his veins. Was she a 
mermaid, a jinniyeh, who dwelt for ever in the waters? 
She moved so easily, with such voluptuous grace, that she 
might well be in her native element. The Arab envied 
every drop of water that was privileged to kiss her as she 
glided by. Whether daughter of man or of the Afrits, 
she was the first being of human shape that he had seen 
in this enchanted world ; he must not let her go. 

But even as he thought it, she was gone, for a bend of 
the river lost her to his view. Hassan felt a mad long- 
ing to run after her along the bank, or wilder still, to leap 
into the water and pursue, yet he checked himself. If 
she was indeed a sprite of the waters, it would be useless, 
but if not — why should he not follow her, then ? A curi- 
ous sense of shame held him back, for she had been so 
innocent of his presence, so entirely unconscious, that he 
feared to put her to the blush. Never, too, could he for- 
get how the Sheik of the Mountain had warned him sol- 
emnly lest he should prove himself to be unworthy, and 
so should be driven forth from the Vale of Peace as one 
accursed and outcast from the Paradise for ever. 

Again, if she was — ^he could not bring himself to say 
a woman — ^at least not a child of the Jinn, she would 
surely return and he would see her a second time. He 
recalled the laughter that had hailed his departure from 
the court within the Palace, and which he had known to 
be the laughter of women. Another queer fancy took 
hold of him, that the talking birds were women, who 
transformed themselves thus whenever they were aware 
that he beheld them. 

From below h^ h^ard ag^ain the rippling^ sound that 
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had heralded her approach; she was returning. But 
now she swam with mere effort, since the current was 
against her. Hassan watched the steady sweep of her 
arms, as she cleaved her path through the waters that 
regretted to be thrust aside and left behind. The sun 
shone full on her face; her eyes were half closed, they 
peeped between the veil of long lashes as she herself 
might have peeped through the curtains of a window. 
She smiled, pleased with her own powers, but still, de- 
spite the smile, there was a soft melancholy in her ex- 
pression, which suggested past suiferings, or perhaps 
presaged some great sorrow that was yet to come. 

She had not seen him. The Arab rose very stealth- 
ily, and slipped into the shadow of the trees. From this 
ambush, such as it was, he spied out her track, and even 
becoming bolder, ventured to creep after her, dodging 
amid the shrubs and the osiers, till at last he saw her 
stop. She stood upright in the water, which reached to 
the level of her breasts. Then gathering up her long 
tresses in both hands, she shook the spray from them. 
In a moment she would wade to the bank. 

Hassan threw himself down, burying his face in the 
grass, for a sudden terror, alike of seeing and being 
seen, had seized him. When he plucked up courage to 
look around, she had disappeared, and, though he stared 
about him on all sides, there was no sign of her anywhere. 
But just as her coming had unnerved the Arab, her go- 
ing had fired him to dare and to act. Following up along 
the bank, he halted almost at the very spot where she had 
stood before leaving the water. Here his way was 
barred by a thicket of tamarisks, that reached nearly to 
the river's bank, stretching like a curtain across the horns 
of a little half-moon-shaped hillock. The Arab walked 
round behind this, where the ground was level right up 
to the Palace. He would wait till she quitted her re- 
treat. 

H^ saw ^ movement amon^ the tamarisks, and r^n 
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down to the bank. Half a minute later they parted ; she 
stepped forth, attired in a white, clinging robe, and meet- 
ing the Arab face to face, she started, put up one hand ; 
seeking instinctively to find her veil. But having none, 
she drew herself up and confronted him proudly. 

" Stay, oh daughter of the Jinn 1 " Hassan said plead- 
ingly. 

"Wherefore should I stay, thou son of Adam?" she 
asked, smiling at his folly; of which, however, she re- 
solved to take advantage, if need be. 

" Ah ! I am very lonely, and I have wandered long in 
this land of wizardry without meeting aught of human 
shape. Do not leave me." 

He thought her an immortal being, and was abashed in 
her presence. 

" If thou desirest to hold speech with anyone, return 
to the Palace." 

He grew bolder and looked her in the eyes. 

" Dost thou also dwell in the Palace ? " 

** Ay," she replied, " and my sisters also, whom I must 
jom. 

" The birds ! " he cried. " Nay, thou at least shalt not 
take that shape again." 

"As thou wilt, lord," she laughed. 

" Thou dost mock me, as they did," he said, remem- 
bering the laughter in the Court. But thou shalt stay 
with me. I will not let thee go." 

She half drew back, and then again spake, trying to 
master him. 

" Who art thou to rule me, thou son of Adam ? " 

" Nay, I do not rule thee, for thy beauty has made me 
captive. But it has also made me bold. Daughter of the 
Jinn thou mayest be, but I am dead, and the Grand 
Master — whose name be exalted — has set me here. 
Wouldst thou snatch water from the thirsty — ^then hide 
not thyself from me. Ah, by the power of the Grand 
Master, thou art mine! He has sent me here and I 
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have met thee ; surely it is by the ordinance of fate. Say, 
am I not prince of this Paradise by his decree ? " 

At the mention of the Sheik he had seen her tremble, 
and knew that his triumph was sure. 

" Speak not of the Grand Master ! " she murmured. 
"Art thou an Assassin?" 

" I am called Hassan, once Hassan ibn Selim ibn Has- 
san, but now Hassan of the Assassins. And what name 
hast thou among thy sisters ? " 

"Saida, lord," she answered. 
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CHAPTER III. 
f)a60an Cbooaea f)f0 J3cfde« 

A LITTLE later they sat down beside an almond-tree, 
'**' in order to converse more at their ease. 
Tell me of thy world," she had said to him. 
Dost thou care to listen to tales of men ? " he asked. 
Surely, I have already half forgotten them. Nay, I 
would hear thee speak of thy world — ^this Paradise." 

He lay on the grass carelessly, the spell of the drug 
still holding him. She saw that he wished to listen to 
the music of her voice, to gaze on her beauty, and pass 
the hours in slumbrous content. But she would not 
humour him. 

Wert thou always an Assassin ? " she persisted. 
Nay, I am an Arab ! " He spoke with a certain 
pride. 

She looked at him, admiring his strong limbs. 
Thou art a greater man than most Arabs." 
My mother was a captive of the Franks, and my 
comrades say I have the stature of the Franks. But my 
father was Sheik of his tribe, till he was slain in war 
and my people scattered." 
" By the Assassins ? " 

** Nay, in a war against Ismail Salih Sultan Nur-al- 
din's son. I was made prisoner and sold as a slave. 
The Ismailians bought me, and I was taken to Masyaf — 
in a happy hour, since it has led me to thee." 

" There is a saying that only the dead are happy." 
" Are we not dead and of the blest ? " 
Saida made no answer. 
And those who love are happy, even those who love 
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in the world of men. Ah! blessed be the Grand Mas- 
ter " 

Speak not of him ! " she said quickly. 
Is it not lawful to praise him — ^the Sheik of the 
Mountain? Or must I worship him by some other 
name ? Have I offended, daughter of the Jyin ? " 

" Nay," — she smiled at his anxious haste, — ** nay, 
thou hast done no wrong. But tell me more, tell me of 
thy deeds among men." 

And thus urged, Hassan told her all his life : his child- 
hood in the desert, his long training by the Ismailians, 
his raids and frays, and how he had grown to be ac- 
counted the first among the captains of the Assassins. 
He hid nothing, speaking as if he were rendering his 
account to the angels that examine the dead ; and all the 
while Saida listened in silence, revealing no secret to him 
in return, and never speaking, save to ply him with ques- 
tions that he might continue his tale. 

During the long hours of the dying afternoon, they 
sat together there. The sun hid himself behind the 
western hills, whose greedy shadow ate up all the valley, 
till only a high peak on the east yet wore a crown of 
light. Soon after this, too, faded ; the sun had set. The 
stately lilies, the humbler anemones, all the flowers of the 
Paradise had folded themselves to sleep, save the melan- 
choly nyctanthes, whose pale blossoms, that shunned the 
fierce beams of day, now spread out their delicate petals 
to welcome the deepening twilight ; each bloom queen of 
a court of moths. Here no jackal's bark pierced the 
gloom, nor was the harsh laugh of the hyaena ever heard, 
but from above came now the shrill cry of the flitter- 
mouse, now the soft hooting of an owl. 

Before the evening darkened into night they went 
back to the Palace, walking up to the Southern Gate, 
which in its detail resembled that of the opposite side 
by which Hassan had found his way in at noon. 

" Is there anything that thou desirest ? " she asked of 
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him as they stood in the entrance hall, dimly lit up by 
six of the hanging lamps. 

" Let us be together still, Saida. I am hungry." 

" Follow me, then." She turned down a corridor to 
the left. This led to a room whose furniture and deco- 
rations were, all of green and silver, while in the middle 
was a table, . which, not content with the support of its 
legs, suspended itself from the roof by four chains. A 
white cockatoo, who was perched on a bracket of silver, 
elevated his sulphur crest, ruffled his feathers, as if just 
awakened by their intrusion, and then spoke to Hassan: 

" Dost thou wish to dine, lord ? " 

The Arab signified assent. Doing as Saida did, he 
seated himself on a couch beside the table, but there was 
nothing to eat in the room, none to serve them, and, as 
far as could be seen, no one within call. 

" Order what thou requirest, lord ! " said the cockatoo. 

Hassan wondered how the food was to be brought. 
No sooner had he replied than the table rose in the air 
and disappeared through the roof, which opened to ad- 
mit of its passage. Presently it descended, bearing two 
basins, a jug of water, and towels for them to perform 
the customary ablutions before a meal. After they had 
poured the water over each other's hands, and it had 
dried, the table reascended, to come down again laden 
with all manner of viands. The service was of por- 
celain from Nankin, the knives, forks, and other appli- 
ances new to Hassan, were engraved with the figures 
of strange gods by the smiths of Al Hind. There were 
vessels of iridescent glass made when the Caesars ruled 
at Rome, nor was there lacking wine to fill them — wine 
that had been pressed at Shiraz in the days of Zangi the 
Atabeg. Hassan had asked only for meat and rice, but 
the board was spread with courses. A peacock reigned 
over the feast, there were ragouts worthy of Al Rashid's 
palate, pastries with battlemented walls, conserves of 
pcmiegranate and other fruits, jellies chocolate-brown or 
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purple, guarded by dome-shaped masses of thick cream— 
it seemed an act of vandalism to break their symmetry — 
a profanation even to touch any of the dishes. The 
nobles of the last Yezdigerd could have desired no better 
repast. 

When he had made an end of eating, Saida rose as if 
to go. 

" Let us sit here a little longer," he protested. 

" Nay, I must depart." 

" And leave me ? Nay, I will not suffer it. Hast thou 
not said that I am lord ? " 

" And thou wouldst treat me as a slave ? " 

" Saida, thou knowest " 

He sprang up to face her. 

" Nay, lord ; it is so ordained. I must depart and join 
my sisters." 

"Wherefore?" 

" It is the law. He whom thou callest the Grand 
Master has bidden it." 

Hassan bowed his head submissively. She watched 
him, thinking she had tamed him for the time, by the 
spell of the Sheik's name. But he stood between her 
and the outlet, and as she moved to go, he stretched 
out his arm and barred the way. 

" Thou wilt return ? " 

" Not here. In the Central Court." 

" Thou wilt come back to me? Thou swearest it? and 
in thy own shape, beloved, for I would not have thee 
otherwise ! " 

" Ay ; thou shalt not see me as a talking bird." She 
tried to laugh, but his glance held her. 

" When wilt thou return ? " he demanded. 

" In an hour's space. My sisters will be with me." 

" Thy sisters ? Why thy sisters ? " 

" We are all thy handmaids, lord." 

"And I choose between you." He smiled, remem- 
bering Firuz and his tales. 
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'* Even so, lord ; it is the law." 

" Nay, my choice is made, what need to go ? " 

" Nay, nay ! " she cried. " Nay, lord, I must : it is the 
law ! " 

She stepped to one side as if to evade him, but he 
caught her suddenly in his arms and, drawing her to his 
breast, kissed her on the lips. Then, half letting her 
free, he held her at arm's length. 

" Now," he said passionately, " my choice is sealed. 
Ah, beloved! I know that thou wilt return." 

She tore herself from him, and stood a moment, trem- 
bling, till the tears welled up in her eyes. 

"Oh, Hassan, but thou dost not know! Thou dost 
not know ! " 

She turned quickly, lest he should see her weep; ran 
down the passages, and was gone. 

The Arab sank back on his couch. 

" She is a woman," he mused, " or as much woman as 

I am now a man, and yet " There was a strange note 

of warning in what she had last said, and this baffled him. 
But of such mysteries he would not think. In an hour 
they would meet again. 

Saida climbed a stairway to the upper tiers, and went 
towards her chamber. That night she must play her 
part when> as was the custom, the hundred dancers and 
singers passed before the new lord that he might make 
his choice. She feared that the others had seen her with 
Hassan, but she was suffered to pass to her chamber 
unmolested. Two of the younger slaves came to help 
her tire herself, but she refused them, wishing to be 
alone. But ere she had put on the robes that she must 
wear in the company of the dancers she was dis- 
turbed by a knock. A woman of about twenty entered 
the room quickly, assured, no doubt, of a ready wel- 
come. 

" Ah, 'tis thou, Hadija. Tis not yet the hour for the 
dance." 
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" Nay, not yet." Hadija paused. " How likest thou 
our new lord?" 

She looked meaningly at Saida. 
Thou knowest?" asked the latter, blushing. 
I had seen thee go to the river, and saw you two 
returning. But has he wearied of thee already, this fool- 
ish Assassin?" 

Hadija, there are spies in our number, thou knowest." 
But we can speak freely, we are free-born; not 
bought in the bazaars, or daughters of the Assassins 
themselves. Why hast thou left him?" 

"Because I pitied him, Hadija. Ah, laugh not! He 
is not such a one as the Assassins — may they be ac- 
cursed! He was free-born, taken captive in war even as 
we were, and after, brought up by the Assassins. Ay, 
thou hast called him foolish, and what wonder! He be- 
lieved me a daughter of the Jinn, thought that I could 
turn myself into a bird, a parrot! All is wondrous to 
him. He fancies he has become immortal, that this 
Palace is the Paradise of the Prophet, that he will live 
for ever here, and love me for ever." 

"The one is as little likely as the other," Hadija 
sneered. "But yet, why hast thou left him?" 

" Could I sit beside him, knowing his doom, knowing 
that he is tricked, befooled, thrust here drugged with 
haschisch, wakened in a false heaven, only to be thrust 
forth again that, lured by the glamour of this so-called 
Paradise, he may devote his life to some evil purpose of 
Sinan's? Could I sit by him, listening to his words of 
love, hear him pour out his heart to me like a little child, 
and not speak, cry out the truth, that this place is no 
Vale of Peace, but a vale of lies, a land that breeds 
murderers? Ah!" 

" Thou hast not told? " There was more anxiety in 
Hadija's tone than Saida noted. 

" Nay, I have not told. But I could hold my peace no 
longer, so I fled from him." 
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'* Yet he is only an Assassin," said Hadija. " A dupe 
of the Grand Master, perhaps, but a heretic to Islam, an 
eater of unclean things, a drinker of wine, an evil doer 
and accursed. Let him be! Trouble not about such 
matters; we are here, we cannot escape; it is our fate. 
After all, 'tis a soft life and an easy one for us." 

"But he would make me his bride!" 

" It is Fate. When thou didst swear, as thou hast 
told me, to come here uncomplainingly, that thy father's 
life might be spared, thou knewest then thou wouldst 
be a slave, at the mercy of any Assassin that might enter 
the Vale." 

" But I have held aloof and never striven to allure 
them, so, till now " 

" Thou hast left him an hour. Leave him longer, and 
he will find another amongst us, for he is a handsome 
man, and many would like to rule with him while he is 
lord here." 

" It might be better so." Saida was silent a while, 
musing. 

** Better for him or for thee? " 

" I cannot tell! Help me, Hadija, for I love him! " 

" Love him — ^an Assassin! 'Tis a fancy! " 

" Nay, it is no fancy. I saw him in the Court, and 
thought I but despised him, yet I was displeased when 
the others mocked. I met him in the Paradise, and 
thought I merely pitied him. But when I would have 
left him, he kissed me, and I knew then that I loved 
him, as he loves me." 

" We have seen many a man here, and no man's love 
endureth." 

" But a woman's love endureth. I am free-bom, and 
no man save Hassan has any love favor of mine to boast. 
Hadija, I know that I am his: for the love of him has 
come upon me like the wind which whispers softly, and 
anon swells into the storm that tears up the forest. Nay, 
I have no choice. I must return to him, in the Court 
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with our fellow slaves. I shall be his, and yet I know 
that he will be torn from me, and driven by love of me 
to an evil end. Can I be his and not tell him? " 

" If thou lovest him, do not tell him." 

"Can those who love have secrets?" 

"Ay, when one, by keeping counsel, can bear the 
pain for two." 

"Thou hast spoken truly, Hadija! He shall never 
know, he shall be happy; that memory at least I shall 
have when he is gone. Nay, that he should be taken 
from me, — it is cruel! I will tell him. There must be 
some way; we shall climb the hills, fly into the outer 
world, or die together. Better that than to know him 
sent to doom by the Sheik. He is a man, Hadija, and 
we shall escape." 

" No one has ever escaped." 

"There must be a way. He will be here a week, a 
month, longer perhaps, many days — and the valley is 
but small. We will search for a pass, and attempt it. 
Ay, I shall tell him." 

" But it is death to tell of any secret. What has been 
the end of all who have tried flight? Have they not 
been brought back — some to suffer we know not what 
death, some to dwell amongst us, tamed. But no one 
who has whispered the secrets to any man has lived — 
nor would he live, either. Remember that!" 

"His death? It would not be his death." 

" Could the Grand Master use him if he knew this 
Paradise to be but an earthly valley, and that he could 
never return to it again? He would be no longer a 
blind tool, and the Assassins would slay him." 

" Yet he would die nobly, and not basely — doing their 
work. Ah! I will tell him all, that we may try to escape 
together: for he is doomed by coming here." 

" Thou hast seen others come and go, and it has never 
troubled thee." 

" But I love him, Hadija." 
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The elder turned away, and then, slipping behind 
Saida, she began to twine the silken strings in the 
dancer's hair. 

" Wilt thou leave me among these slaves and wantons, 
and spies of the Assassins?" 

"Thou wouldst fly, too, Hadija?" 

" We have been friends, and I love thee Uone in all 
the Paradise. Without thee I, too, cannot endure it." 
She spoke with seeming emotion, but Saida could not 
see her face. "Nay, perhaps I cannot fly with thee; 
thou hast thy lover. But I may help thee, and if he is 
true to thee and changes not, then we may contrive a 
plan." 

*' He IS an Arab and will be true to his love. Ah, thou 
hast never loved, Hadija! or thou couldst not doubt. 
Shall not my love bind him to me? " 

" So every woman has thought, but do these Assassins 
keep to one bride?" 

*' He is no true Assassin, and their brides never loved 
them as I love him." 

" But, for our friendship, let one day pass — only one! 
If he then be not faithless, tell him all, and perchance 
you may escape. Somewhere the secret of the entrance 
must be hid; I will try to search for it, too. He is a 
man, though, and thou must test his love. There will 
be time. They are oft here many days, as thou hast 
said." 

"Test him! " Saida would have answered scornfully, 
but a thought struck her and her face softened. " He 
will have little joy when he learns all, and there's but 
small hope to flee. Hadija, I will not tell him yet, not 
till the second sun; for he shall have one day of happi- 
ness without fear, and I will bear the burden for us 
both." 

A strain of music began below. 

" It is time," said Hadija. 

" I am ready." 
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" Thou hast chosen well, Saida. A day of happiness 
is more than many women can win." 

They descended the stairway to the lower tier. Ha- 
dija, following, smiled triumphantly, but Saida neither 
looked at her nor spoke. She thought on the Arab's 
day. 

As for Hassan, he did not quit the table directly, since 
he was sure Saida would not leave him for long. His 
trust in her reappearing had been enhanced by a deed 
prosaic enough — ^he had seen her eat. Up till then he 
had not quite got rid of the fancy that she might, after 
all, be one of the daughters of the Jinn, and at any mo- 
ment vanish away. He amused himself by teasing the 
cockatoo that had gone to sleep on the bracket, to which, 
as the Arab now saw, it was secured by a fine cord of 
black silk. Hassan stretched out a lazy hand and gently 
pulled its tail. 

"Dost thou wish to dine, lord?" queried the bird 
promptly, as it opened a bright eye. 

" I thank thee, but what I have eaten suffi'ces," an- 
swered Hassan. 

"Order what thou desirest, lord!" yawned the bird, 
and, shaking out its feathers, it settled itself to sleep once 
again. 

This appeared to be the limit of its powers of speech, 
so Hassan let it alone. He filled himself a beaker of 
Shiraz wine, to him a rare luxury; admiring the rich 
red color as he held it up to the light. When he had 
drunk this he determined to go to the Central Court 
where Saida was presently to meet him, but, as he did 
not clearly remember his way, he wandered helplessly 
among the various galleries and corridors that occupied 
the ground floor of this western side of the Palace. He 
thought himself lost, when he arrived, without knowing 
how, at the hall of the North Gate, opposite the mirror 
he had noticed in the morning. He knew now where 
he was, and went straight on to the Central Court. 
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The spectacle that greeted him, as he stepped into the 
cloistered colonnade, far surpassed anything that he had 
yet seen. All the Palace was brilliantly illuminated. 
Above, the four chief towers, that glittered when the sun 
flashed on their polished metal plates by day, now, each 
crowned by a beacon, glowed with a fiercer, a more 
baleful splendour against the purple sky, as the smoke 
rose up from them, waving like a banner gently shaken by 
the breeze, and seeming like the clouds of late sunset — 
ruddy underneath, but capped with gray; while below, in 
the corridors, the four hundred lamps of silver, all burn- 
ing aromatic oils, sent through their many-tinted facets 
beams of red, orange, crocus, yellow, and green. In the 
tiers, every room was lit up brightly till the curtains were 
rendered transparent, and on the balcony more lamps 
of these same four colours, grouped together, cast their 
rays on the forty fountains in such a manner that the 
columns of water, in falling, changed continually to dif- 
ferent hues, as if they rained jewels of emerald, of ruby, 
of amber, and of topaz. 

But the Pavilion still surpassed the rest in magnifi- 
cence. The enamelled roof reflected the beacon fires of 
the four towers, while on the apex of the dome was placed 
a flaming cresset. Between every two of the supporting 
pillars hung a globe of clouded green glass, inside which 
burned candles of ambergris soaked with rare spices, so 
that the Pavilion appeared to be girded with a circlet 
of enormous opals. The dark belt of ferns and trees 
heightened the effect by contrast; the black marble of 
the vaultings and copings vainly attempted to vie with 
the pool in dimly imaging the g^y lamps that the waters 
mirrored. 

And this vision of beauty had been created to welcome 
the return of no conquering Atabeg with his army, to 
divert the leisure of no proud Caliph and his court, but 
to honor the son of a petty Bedouin chief, who could 
boast of no wealth nor power save what was won for him 
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by his own sword, and even that weapon had been left 
behind. It would have been strange if Hassan had not 
believed himself, in very truth, master of a new world. 

To admire it better, he crossed over the water to the 
Pavilion, where a new perfume dominated the others. 
As he walked he felt a crumpling under his feet, for in 
his absence the floor had been entirely carpeted with 
roses. Deprived of stalk and leaf the tumbled petals lay 
divorced from their old mates — red, white, pink, and 
yellow, all mingled together; and while he crushed them, 
they, dying, exhaled their sweetest fragrance, as that 
fish which, laid freshly caught on the table, showed to 
the epicure its most brilliant colors, while it floundered 
helpless in its last dumb agony. 

Hassan laid himself down on a sofa and waited for the 
coming of Saida. Suddenly, near the brink of the pool, 
some small jets, beginning to play, threw up lighted es- 
sences, spurting flame, and scented vapour. While he 
watched these, the sound of slow, dreamy music floated 
down to him; music that appealed only to the senses, 
that soothed the body and lulled the intellect to sleep, 
beating it down with blows of poppies, binding it with 
threads of gossamer, till the spell had subdued all his 
being. But there was no note of joy in the tinkling ca- 
dences, which seemed to breathe the sighs of a weary 
spirit, seeking after happiness and finding naught but 
sadness amid fleeting pleasures, with no after hope.. 
Then it grew louder, thrilling the Arab with its savage 
ecstasy — an ecstasy of passion, of pain, almost of despair. 
A chant began, distant and low, but swelling gradually 
in volume as tlie first g^st of wind that heralds the storm, 
the words of which, though indistinctly heard, were sung 
by women. 

They seemed to be drawing nearer, but, as if at a sig- 
nal, a hush fell; music and song alike ceasing, to burst 
forth, after a moment's pause, loud, triumphant, joyful. 
A clash of cymbals, and the yellow curtains of the wia- 
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dows on the balcony parted asunder; from each door 
stepped forth a woman. Round the Court they went 
in solemn procession, descending finally to the cloisters 
below, where, to a stately measure, they now advanced, 
now retreated among the pillars. There were hundreds 
of singers in the Court, the most part of whom were yet 
children, but leaving these, a body of twenty-five from 
every one of the four sides disentangled itself, to ap- 
proach the Pavilion. Red, orange, crocus-yellow, and 
green, each band was arrayed in one of these favored 
hues, but the leader of each company was robed in white: 
they tripped first across the bridges of glass, and began 
a slow dance, waving palm leaves with which to direct 
the movements of their followers. The bare feet of the 
women became stained with the juice of the rose-petals 
that they trampled on in their circling round Hassan, 
while behind in the cloister, the younger g^rls still con- 
tinued the chanting, and the unseen musicians played on 
with new vigour. 

The Arab scarcely noted their faces, he only saw the 
swaying of white arms and supple bodies, the kaleido- 
scopic changes of the colour groups; he felt himself 
fanned by the whirl of their garments as they passed; he 
inhaled the air luxuriously, that, as the court was open 
to the sky, came to him now in cool, refreshing gusts, 
now in a succession of perfumed zephyrs, which, from 
the alternation, charmed without cloying. 

At last they paused, the four leaders advanced, and, 
throwing themselves at Hassan's feet, they made him the 
obeisance due to a Sultan. 

" Lord," they cried, " we are all thy handmaidens. If 
it please thee, choose from our company one who shall 
be thy bride!" 

So saying, they rose, and each returning with her 
band, they all came before him in turn to do him 
homage. Fair-skinned damsels from the Caucasus; 
brown maidens, daughters of Hindu nautch-girls; slaves 
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bought in El Maghrib or even in Spain from the west; 
free women carried off by pirates from the Spice Isles, 
or far Cathay, or from caravans of Persia and Arabia 
by bandits^-every one of these brought here by no will 
of her own — ^and others, themselves Initiates, concealed 
spies upon their fellows, who had come voluntarily to 
the Paradise — ^for here they might serve the Order best 
while they were still young — all were his. 

But Hassan had no eyes for the charms displayed be- 
fore him. These, he thought, were the companions 
whom Saida had gone to join, and amongst them he 
would find her. Indeed the Arab soon perceived her 
with those of the third band. Her eyes were cast down; 
she would have appeared pale, but that she was wearing 
a loose robe of red silk whose warm tints were reflected 
on her face. Without waiting for her to approach the 
sofa in due turn Hassan sprang up, and taking her by 
the hand, he faced round on the others half defiantly. 

" Here is my bride," he said, leading her towards the 
couch, that she might take her seat beside him and share 
his sovereignty. He walked by her with a certain air 
of pride and authority that might have hurt her, had 
she been enough mistress of herself to observe him. 

"Hail, Saida; the choice of our lord!" cried all the 
dancers. If there was a feeling of jealousy in any breast, 
none showed it, though not a few thought themselves 
slighted, as being more beautiful than she. However, 
at a sign from the four leaders, who perhaps wished to 
cover their own confusion, they began a new chant and 
a new dance. 

" Why didst thou leave me for so long? " said Hassan, 
taking advantage of the loud music to speak to Saida. 

" Because it was needful that I went to my fellows, 
that I might take my part with them in doing thee honour 
as our lord and master — oh, Hassan!" She added his 
name to please him, since he had seemed troubled by her 
ceremony. 
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*' That IS not thy true reason." 

" I left thee, then, because it was not right that thou 
shouldst choose me without even beholding thy other 
handmaidens of whom I had told thee, and amongst' 
whom there might be one " 

" Had I not sworn to thee that I would love thee only, 
Saida, and none other but thee?" He spoke with a 
tinge of reproach, but yet seemed somewhat more satis- 
fied, for he had heard part of the truth, though not all. 

" I did not doubt thee, Hassan, but a woman loves 
to test her power." 

" So, then, thou didst leave me that thou might win 
a triumph over these thy fellows?" he asked with a 
smile. 

Saida blushed; that had been very far from her real 
motive; yet her triumph had g^ven her pleasure, and 
that he should have seen this and suspected her made her 
a little angry. The Arab perceived that his jest had 
wounded Saida, and would have made amends, but the 
dancers stopped to rest, and the words died on his lips. 
Before, he had flung himself carelessly on the sofa look- 
ing up into Saida's face, who sat erect, conscious that 
the eyes of all the women were on them. Now that the 
music had ceased, and there was no motion or sound, 
the Arab, too, felt the constraints of royalty upon him. 
Drawing himself up with all the dignity of his race, he 
listened to the four leaders who came forward to address 
him. 

" Lord," they said, " it is meet that we robe Saida, 
whom thou hast chosen for thy bride, that she may be 
brought to thee attired as one worthy of this great 
honour." 

The Arab, since he did not wish to be deprived of her 
again even for a little time, would have refused, had not 
Saida already risen to obey. Seeing that she wished him 
not to keep her, Hassan stood up. 

*' Give me wine first, that we may pledge each other! " 
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The silver fountain spouted up at his command, and 
wine was brought to him by one of the dancers. Taking 
the goblet of ruby-coloured glass, Saida and he drank 
from it in turn, and after the Arab crushed under foot 
the vessel from which they two had quaffed, for it was 
sacred to their bridal, and no other lips should defile it. 
The dancers, too, drank to their union, and then, all i^- 
tiring together, they took Saida with them. They did 
not return, but the younger girls in the cloisters, collect- 
ing at the side that faced Hassan, began to chant a nup- 
tial ode. It was now midnight. 

Soon a band of black eunuchs appeared, bringing a 
litter which they set down by the edge of the pool. 
Their chief, who carried an ivory wand of office, came 
to the Pavilion, and prostrated himself humbly before 
Hassan. 

" Lord," he said, on rising, " deign to follow. Thy 
bride even now awaits thee! " 

The jets of lighted essences were suddenly extin- 
guished, as were also the lights in the rooms of the upper 
tiers, even the beacon fires flared no longer; unreplen- 
ished, they were now red embers. But Hassan did not 
wait till gloom descended on the great court ; he walked 
to the litter, on Which he seated himself. The eunuchs 
lifted him on their shoulders, music and singing hailed 
his advent. The Arab was borne aloft like some Caliph 
of old, with the blacks as his body-guard to march be- 
fore and behind as he passed through the long corridors 
and halls, lined by rows of slaves, who bent in rever- 
ence. At the end they halted in front of a curtain, set- 
ting down the litter. The curtain parted in the middle 
to unmask a door, and, as soon as Hassan, divining who 
was behind, passed through, it fell again behind him. 

At once the song ceased, and with many a laugh and 
sneer the rivals of Saida went to rest. All lights were 
extinguished in the Central Court, and hours passed by 
in silence. Not a slave stirred^ and it might have seemed 
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that now, at the time when night is most sombre and 
the tide of life at its lowest ebb, no one kept vigil in all 
the Vale of Peace. Yet without a dark figure walked, 
coming from the southern end of the valley to the South 
Gate. Threading the maze of passages with an ease that 
betokened long familiarity, the newcomer pulled aside 
a tapestry on the wall, and ascended a small stah*case 
to a room where sat another man attired even as the 
intruder, for both were hooded and veiled, and wore no 
ornament save a silver brooch. 

They exchanged a certain sign, made with the third 
and fourth fingers of the left hand. 

" I was expecting thee, Salman," said the one who 
had been sitting in this secret chamber. 

"The Grand Master kept me, Mohammed," replied 
the other, as they unveiled. Mohammed, the Warden of 
the Paradise, one of the three chief " deys " of highest 
rank, was a man of over sixty winters, white-haired and 
grave; an Ismailian who ha;d moulded himself in the 
school of Sinan, the Sheik of the Mountain. 

" Is it for pleasure thou hast come to the Paradise?" 
he asked ironically. 

Salman, who was but forty and the youngest of the 
Three, looked up, angrily resenting the sarcasm. 

" I have come to see how it fares with Hassan." 

"The Arab who is to slay Saladin? Thy choice 
among the 'fidawi'?" — ^for so the chosen youth were 
styled among the Ismailians. 

" Ay, mine — ^that is, the Grand Master's." 

He avoided Mohammed's eye, who glanced at him 
keenly, as one swordsman at another. If Sinan died, 
they would be rivals for the supreme power. 

" A wise choice; he is the son of Selim ibn Hassan! " 

" Ay." 

''And his grandsire's tents were pitched nigh Tekrit, 
before thou wast bom." 

"Thou knowest his tale well." 
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Better than he does, and as well as thou, even though 
I am not at Masyaf. I am well informed, as befits one 
of the Three." 

Salman shifted uneasily; he had hoped to appear better 
informed than Mohammed. 

" Hassan is here?" 

" As thou knowest. He has taken to himself a bride." 

" And loves her? " 

" More than wine, it appears. Being an Arab, he is 
more temperate than most." 

"How long should he remain?" 

" I will tell thee when I find what his heart loves best." 

" And that will be? " 

"Thou art impatient, Salman. Being here, why 
hasten to depart? Thou knowest that it is not a matter 
of hours. But if he loves this woman best of all things 
in the Paradise, I can tell thee by this hour to-morrow." 

" It is well. I would return to Masyaf soon." 



CHAPTER IV. 
Vbc Sbadow ot tbe Grand Aa^tet* 

If ASSAN was dreaming. 

n In his vision Saida and he were in the centre of 
a labyrinth; before them stood a tall column, covered 
with a veil. There were bowers and sweet arbours in the 
open space, yet they wished to escape, for the presence 
of that concealed thing had frightened them. Like in- 
fants who can scarcely walk, they took each other's hands 
as if to support their steps, and then they started running 
along the paths and cross-paths, in the vain attempt to 
find an exit. Now they would climb some hillock, from 
which they could see the busy world of men outside, but 
always, when they thought they had at last won the gate 
which they so greatly longed to open, they found their 
way barred by a wall that had no window nor loop-hole, 
nor any opening. Every time, then, though often and 
anon some new road seemed to promise them freedom, 
an unlooked-for turn brought them back to the centre 
of the labyrinth before the veiled column, which at first 
was only a pillar, but now, each time they returned to it, 
showed a difference; appearing to become more definite 
in outline, as a block of marble that is fashioned day by 
day into a statue by the hand of the sculptor might show 
the change to a stranger, even if he never saw it save 
when it was wrapped in a cloth. 

A horror of the thing crept over Hassan, a clammy 
horror such as a man can only taste in his dreams. 
Saida felt this, too, for she clung to him shuddering, and 
he to her, while a black mist came down upon them, a 
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mist through which peered hooded faces whose eyes 
alone could be clearly seen. These malignant shapes 
ringed round the lovers, breathing cold damp breaths 
that made them shiver. 

Then, on a sudden, the scene changed. The bowers 
and arbours had vanished, the walls of the labyrinth had 
melted away, the black mist had lifted and dispelled 
itself, the threatening faces had disappeared. Saida and 
he were in a bleak country of withered grass and leafless 
trees, over which brooded lowering pestilential clouds 
of ashen grey. The heavens seemed flat and all too 
close, the earth hollow, and a weak blue sun struggled to 
light this land of fear, where no water was, nor any 
green thing, nor bright flower. 

But the veiled column still towered before them, grow- 
ing taller, ever taller — and yet more human in form. 

Again they took each other's hands and ran, fleeing 
from the unknown across that pale world. Strange, 
slimy things grovelled in their path, white bats flew 
around their heads, uttering no cry — bats with sightless 
eyes, covered with film. The lovers tried to press on, 
but their footsteps made no noise; they tried to talk of 
where they might go, but only their lips moved, for the 
sickly air could not carry the burden of sound. Gro- 
tesque creatures like enormous caterpillars, who moved 
by means of suckers, crawled beside them. Far away 
were two ranges of hills, coming from the right and left, 
and almost meeting ahead of them: the gap between, 
instead of widening as they came nearer, grew narrower 
till at last the mountains rushed together, yet there was 
no sound. They stopped running, but they feared to 
look behind, as if the hills were the arms of a giant from 
whose embrace they could not even hope to escape, and 
on whose countenance they dared not turn to look. 
Helpless and fascinated by the terror they read in each 
other's eyes, they unclasped their hands, but still stood 
side by side. Hassan wished to touch Saida to assure 
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himself of something real, but his limbs drooped feeble 
and limp; he could not raise even a finger. Then the 
black mist came down upon them again, through which 
peered the hooded faces whose eyes alone could be 
clearly seen; it passed between them, till he grew ice- 
cold, as a man who floats in troubled waters all the night 
waiting for the rescue: it swept by, and Saida, too, had 
gone. 

Hassan thought of the veiled column which grew ever 
taller, and in a quick anger at his loss he wheeled round; 
behind him rose a vast mountain like a billow of black 
water frozen at the moment of breaking, a black cloud 
hovered on the crest, and thither the Arab set his course, 
determined that, come what might, he would strive 
boldly to find the truth, since something whispered that 
even though Saida had been snatched from him and he 
had been powerless to aid, yet by braving this new quest 
he would bring her back. 

As he came nearer the mountain dwindled and dwin- 
dled, fading into the distance, but though it ever re- 
ceded, he toiled on, dragging out his feet that sank at 
every step, across this land that travailed under a curse. 
The cloud hid the mountain for a little, shrinking also; 
at lengfth he found himself before the veiled , column, 
which was now no longer a column, but the $t|itue of a 
man. The old horror seized on him. 

A gust of wind, noiseless but swift, lifted off the veil, 
which flapped mournfully to the ground, like a wounded 
bird. There on the pedestal of the column stood a tall 
figure, robed in black garments, in whose turban glit- 
tered an aigrette of emeralds — ^the Sacred Symbol. At 
once, without thinking, Hassan bowed his head in rever- 
ence to the Sheik of the Mountain. When he raised his 
eyes he saw the face of the Grand Master, fully bared 
to view, as it had been bared, in answer to his beseeching, 
on his last night at Masyaf. But that countenance in- 
spired him no more with veneration, for now he saw that 
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the features were twisted and distorted; their colour, 
under the rays of this shadow of a sun, livid as that of 
a corpse beginning to decay; a cruel smile flickered over 
his mouth which, drawn a little to one side, exposed the 
dog-teeth, and the eyes stared pitilessly through him. 
The Arab's gorge rose at the sight; he strove to cry out, 
"Saida, give me back Saida!" but he could not voice 
his prayer. The effort, however, caused him to wake, 
at the very moment when, in his vision, the Sheik was 
about to step down from the pedestal. 

They had rested till morning was well advanced, and 
the sun was shining into the bride-chamber. Without 
all was bright and joyous, the air full of the songs of 
birds, while a fresh cool breeze stole in through the lat- 
ticework of the windows, whose curtains of rose-pink 
muslin softened and mellowed the too searching beams, 
and thus tinged with a warm blush of colour the marble 
walls and white silk coverlet of the bed. H'assan sat 
up; leaning on his arm, he regarded his bride. The Arab 
was taking his fill of a divine joy granted but once to 
any man, for he was watching over the sleep of his first 
love. In her sleep she was so calm, so pure that it 
seemed a desecration to touch her, and he did not dare 
to move, lest he disturb her. She lay on her right side, 
her hair spread over the pillow, framing her profile in 
a setting of ebony. He took up a long lock that had 
strayed from its sisters, and drew it slowly, lovingly 
across his face. It exhaled a faint perfume. He stroked 
it gently with his hands, wondering at the smooth feel 
of the tress. 

She stirred slightly. One hand thrust itself from be- 
low the coverlet, the fingers closed and unclosed again 
over the little pink palm. Her bosom heaved suddenly 
and fell, while the other arm moved restlessly as if it 
sought for something. 

Sleep was leaving Saida, and a change came over her. 
^^fore she had been all soul to him« shrouded in ever 
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mysterious slumber, but now, as she roused herself, her 
lips parted voluptuously, as they had done when she 
swam, her eyes opened with a delicious smile. Hassan 
bent down and kissed her. 

The haschisch that had been given to the Arab by the 
Sheik of the Mountain had exhausted its eflfect, and he 
rose refreshed and vigorous. They went down to the 
Central Court, which was deserted by everyone, and was 
silent but for the talking birds. The pool of the Pavilion 
enticed them, and soon they plunged together into its 
waters, racing each other, and diving, at Saida's direc- 
tion, under the bridges of glass. The surface quivered 
indignantly, breaking itself into little waves, while some 
of the parrots flew round with them, calling out their 
accustomed cries. After, when they found themselves 
hungry from the exertion, they crossed, on returning 
again from their chamber, to the Pavilion itself, where 
Hassan asked the silver fountain for breakfast. This 
was brought to them by the black slaves, who, when they 
had set down the dishes on the ivory tables round the 
sofa, retired at a sigii from the Arab, leaving the lovers 
to themselves, as at least it seemed; and indeed, though 
Saida knew that men and women of the Initiates watched 
and listened, spying on them unseen, yet she forgot her 
sorrows for the time, and showed a gaiety that surprised 
Hassan. With all the luxury to choose from, they drank 
out of the same cup, each feeding the other with sweet- 
meats, and talking familiarly. 

The morning wore on, but Hassan still desired to 
linger in the Pavilion. Despite the sun, a delicious cool- 
ness pervaded the Central Court, and the plash of the 
many fountains lulled him to repose. He lay on the sofa 
watching Saida idly, and for a space she seemed like him 
to be carelessly happy, content to be near him and look 
into his eyes. 

One of the birds flew by, screaming out some sentence 
which, though she could not hear it, roused her from her 
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reverie. She glanced round the Court, trying to peer 
through the musHn and silken hangings of the windows, 
behind which the curious slaves would be sp)dng them. 

"What troubleth thee, beloved?" asked Hassan, see- 
ing the shadow on her face. 

*' Let us go from hence, I pray thee, into the Paradise 
without." 

" As thou wilt, beloved." Hassan rose, a little regret- 
fully, and followed her. Passing through the hall she 
took a lute from a recess in the wall, and they went out 
by the Southern Gate. The portal opened and closed 
before them. 

"Tis all magic here," said Hassan. "Thou and I 
alone are real, beloved." 

" Ah, thou thinkest me no longer a Jinneyeh! Come, 
let us reach the shelter of the trees." 

She ran before Hassan, the silken strands of her hair 
floating behind her and perfuming the wind of her run- 
ning. The sun, now almost at its zenith, shone upon her 
glistening robes, on the little jewelled cap she wore, and 
on her slippers bespangled with flashing gems. The 
Arab hardly caught her till they came to the little 
stream. 

"Thou art a butterfly, a bird," he laughed — "ay, a 
bird fresh from its cage! " 

"A bird freed from her cage!" she echoed, looking 
to the Palace. " She thinks a room the world, by con- 
trast, but she is still prisoned." She glanced to the hills 
and mountains around them, all her gaiety leaving her. 
But Hassan could not read her thought. 

She turned her face southward and they wandered 
along the river, which lay a silver band across the green- 
sward. A light haze magnified the range of hills, which 
bounded the view, as it rose sheer from the plain, some 
four or five miles to their left. The dew had long since 
vanished, and the air was very still and very hot, for there 
was no wind in that sheltered vale, though far above thin 
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clouds scudded ever and again across the sky, their shad- 
ows sweeping athwart the Paradise more swiftly than the 
flickers of an eyelid. But Hassan and Saida by the river, 
sauntering beneath the osiers, scarcely felt the heat, since 
a breeze impermeate with moisture from the stream, and 
with the heavy odour of the hyacinths, glided between 
the trees, following the running waters. 

Coming to a bend in the river, where there was an 
opening among the willows, they paused. Hassan looked 
at the Palace glowing in its superb brilliance, at the cool 
green of the grass, trees, and shrubs that filled the vale, 
and then at Saida. 

" Ah, this is Paradise indeed! " he said, as he had said 
when first he had wakened from the haschisch. 

" Paradise indeed! " Saida echoed; she was gazing at 
the hills, those ramparts which no one yet had crossed, 
and which they must cross unless she was to lose him 
for ever. 

" Art thou weary, dear? " he asked, startled by the sad- 
ness in her voice. " Let us rest here a little while." 

" Nay, not here — ^by the bank, yonder." 

From this spot neither the Palace nor the hills could 
be seen, but only the meadows, the water, and the trees. 

Presently she was smiling at him once more — ^he was 
to have his day. Hassan took up the lute and began to 
touch the chords lightly. 

" Sing to me," she said. " Thou art part Frank, thou 
sayest, and the Franks sing to their women, and are 
slaves to them. Wilt thou serve me, my beloved?" 

He sang her songs of his people, and a rondel of 
Provence in the French tongue, translating it to her. 

" Thou hast played the Frank, and wooed many," she 
said with a touch of jealousy. 

" Nay, beloved. In the world of men I spent my days 
fasting, fighting, and learning the wisdom of the Is- 
mailians. These ballads I learned that I might pass amid 
^U the peoples of Syria, and seem to each nation ^s 4 
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fellow-countryman. But I bad no earthly love, and in- 
deed I am glad, seeing that I have found my reward * 
in this Paradise and thee." 

"Wouldst thou give up this Paradise for me?" she 
asked lightly. 

" 'Twould be no Paradise without thee. Thou know- 
est that, beloved. Ay, sooner would I dwell amid the 
sandy waters or amid those hills, abodes of evil Afrits 
and devils, wert thou with me, than here, wert thou taken 
from me. Ah, my dream! " 

"Thy dream? Thou changest colour! What has af- 
frighted thee, beloved? " 

** It is nothing, yet I feared, for the Grand Master 
warned me not to show myself unworthy, lest I be taken 
from the Paradise, and in my dream I thought thou wast 
taken from me, till I woke and thou wert with me." 

Saida made him tell her the dream from first to last, 
and he obeyed, laughing at his fears, till at the end he 
looked at her. 

" Thou art pale, beloved. I did wrong to trouble thee 
with such fancies." 

" Dreams are not all fancy." 

" But what harm can befall us, who are dead and of the 
blest?" 

" Ay, to the dead no harm can happen." 

"Thou speakest oft as if in riddles, beloved; what 
meanest thou? Nay — if thou wilt not, do not -speak thy 
meaning, for thou art of the Paradise and art wiser than 
I. Yet sometimes I have seen thee sad, beloved, as if 
the burden of thy knowledge weighed heavy on thee. 
And I know that thou pitiest me, who am but lately 
come from the world of men, and am all unworthy of 
thy love. Tell me, I pray thee, if I have offended, for 
I would not lose thee. Ah! it may be sin to say it; but 
of a truth little would I care to lose the Paradise could I 
but dwell with thee, and would only sorrow if thou lost it 
throug^h me, belgved," 
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"Thou hast read my heart well, Hassan, and truly 
I have knowledge of many things that may not be told 
yet. But what thou hast said will lighten the telling." 

"Be it as thou wilt, oh, my mistress! Who, seeing 
thee, could think of aught else, save of thee and of loving 
thee? and verily our love shall endure, dying not, as we 
shall die not; passing the love of those that are in the 
world of men. Nay, we shall never be parted." 

" But, Hassan, if we were? " 

" I would brave all the Afrits and devils in these moun- 
tains to find thee. But without thee I should be as one 
blind, losing the sun of my eyes." 

She took the lute to sing in her turn. She struck a 
few chords idly, and began a prelude, playing a measure 
slow and sorrowful. Presently she sang, choosing the 
quatrains of a Persian bard, whose verses, praising love, 
wine, and the passing hour, she had heard many months 
before, and half forgotten. But their melancholy, their 
strains of sad desire, urging the pursuit of pleasure, ere 
death veiled all joyousness in mystery, appealed to her 
present mood. 

"That is no song of the Paradise," cried Hassan. 
" One of our captives sang it, who was ransomed after 
a raid. 'Tis a year back now." 

" I was in that caravan," Saida answered. " There I 
heard him sing it." 

" Thou — ^wert there " 

"A woman, as thou wert a man. Ay, Hassan. The 
Assassins made me prisoner, my father and I. They 
would have slain him and sold me into slavery, but the 
Grand Master promised that if I drank the death draught, 
and took the oaths laid on all the handmaidens here, my 
father should be spared." 

" The Grand Master is merciful," said Hassan, " and I 
am glad thou hast told me thy tale, and that thou wert 
once even as I. Were all here mortals once?" 

" 'Tis forbidden to tell, nor must such words be spoken 
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in the Palace. Yet, as I have spoken, I would ask thee 
of my father. Didst thou know aught of him? " 

She described what manner of man he was, limning 
him so well that Hassan started up with a cry^ 

" My father is dead? '* she asked in sudden fear. 

" Ay, Saida; he is dead." 

" How dead? Ah, I well know; he was murdered! ** 

" Ay," — Hassan could not deceive her, — " he was 
killed by the soldiers the night I drank of the draught." 

Saida's father was the old merchant, who, unran- 
somed for a year, had been thrust forth with the other 
prisoners. 

" Killed, murdered! " She, too, sprang up. " Curses 
on the Grand Master; for he has lied to me! Curses on 
him, who sent me here to be the plaything and the toy 
of his followers. Ah!" 

Hassan, terrified at her vehemence, staggered back 
and glanced round wildly. "Hold!" he said sternly. 
" Thou knowest not what thou sayest. Can we judge the 
Grand Master; can we measure his purposes? Can he, 
the Incarnation of Divine Wisdom, err? Pray for for- 
giveness in the name of the most High God ; in the name 
of Ali, who was God upon earth! Nay, let us pray for 
forgiveness together, or at least, if we have sinned beyond 
pardon, that we may be punished together. Thou weep- 
est, beloved! but why weep? Is it not better to be dead 
than to be alive? Truly, thy father and thou were parted 
when thou didst die, and why sorrow that he now is of 
the blest?" 

He caressed her, comforting her. 

" All is decreed," he said, *' and perchance in his mercy 
the Grand Master has sent me to thee, for to me thou 
wilt never be a plaything or a toy, and there is no other 
of the Assassins here, save I only." 

" Thy faith is great," she answered, " but thy faith can 
help us little. Why, why did I speak on this day; this 
day that was to be all happiness! " 
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'Hassan was deeply moved, but again he could not 
understand. He remembered his dream, and shivered. 
A doubt of his Grand Master had chilled him, and he 
could not banish it. 

" Thou art right," she said, looking up at last. " I do 
wrong to mourn, and I ask pardon of thee, my beloved." 

" Nay, not of me." 

•** I ask pardon of no one else," she said proudly; " but 
bring me water, for I thirst." 

The Arab made a cup of his hands and brought her 
drink from the river. Then they resumed their walk till 
they were almost at the foot of the mountains, leaving 
the stream on their right. 

" Shall we climb higher? " said Saida, affecting to 
laugh. 

Dost thou wish to leave the valley?" 

I have never scaled the heights." 

Thou canst not." He looked at the tiny sRppers she 
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I would scale them, were it possible. What may not 
be beyond? " 

" If we are not content, we may get our wish, and may 
wander outcasts in the wilderness — ^lost forever to the 
Paradise; as he wandered who quitted in his folly the 
garden of Sheddad, the son of Ad." 

" But not lost to each other." 

" Thou hidest something yet in thy heart, beloved." 

" Dost thou see a path? " she said quickly. 

" It is thy resolve to find one? " 

" It is my wish. Were I to leave thee for a space, then 
thou mightst still come to me. Nay, think not that it will 
happen, nor ever will by my desire." 

Hassan would ask nothing, fearing to offend; so she 
still kept her secret. But, like her, his one thought was 
how to cross the hills. Steep and bare they rose ridge 
after ridge, whose hard, slippery rock afforded no secure 
foothold. Beetling cliffs fronted them, so grim that npt 
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even a mountain goat had made them its home. But far 
up in the blue ether hovered a dark spot, a vulture, the 
lonely sentinel who kept watch ever, lest any bird or 
beast, dying, should lie unburied and pollute the air. 

They drew nearer, till they entered the belt of shadow 
cast by a perpendicular rock, and as they approached 
closer, the hills looked yet more formidable a barrier 
than they had appeared on leaving the Palace. The 
mountains seemed now prison walls, and Hassan, re- 
membering his dream, felt that he could not rest till 
they had won to the summit. But to try at this point 
was evidently foolish, so by tacit consent they turned 
towards the south, the lower end of the Vale of Peace, 
and left the chill shade for the sunlight. 

" Let us go back to the stream," said the Arab. 

Following its windings they walked for over an hour, 
while the trees shut in their view in front. They came 
at last to a place where the river broadened out into a 
little lake. The ground here was very marshy, and over- 
grown with reed-grass and bulrusihes, while the mere 
itself was fringed with lotus, whose leaves almost hid the 
water, and whose flowers white, or more rarely red, 
opened cup-shaped to the sun. In the middle was a 
thick clump of the rushes, and here, on Hassan's ap- 
proach, fled several ducks, while countless other wild- 
fo'wl swam to hide amid weeds on the further shore, or 
flew away crying in shrill terror. Since the birds showed 
such fear at the sight of a human being it was plain 
enough that the people of the Paradise had but seldom 
wandered so far. 

The belt of trees ended just below the mere, for the 
ground here was stony. On emerging from the thicket, 
Hassan and Saida could see that the hills had narrowed 
in, and indeed the eastern and western ranges joined 
nearly a mile ahead. The stream ran due south in a deep 
gorge, the current seeming very swift, compared to what 
it bad b^en before, They quickened their steps, still fol- 
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lowing the river instead of going to higher ground, for 
they hoped that it might guide them to some chasm in 
the hills, through which they might pass beside the 
water and find freedom. Saida became eager, and de- 
liverance seemed to draw near, yet the gorge down which 
they went was gloomy enough to have damped the cour- 
age of the most ardent: for, now that it was afternoon, it 
was wrapped in shadow, and grew ever darker as it cut 
deeper into the heart of the mountains. Before them 
swam a duck too young to fly, that had escaped from the 
mere, and was now all but helpless in the rushing flow. 

They found where the stream left the Vale of Peace. 
But it did not wind in and out among the rocks; it sim- 
ply vanished, diving into the bowels of the earth. Be- 
neath an overhanging cliff that for ever shut out the rays 
of the sun, was a pool into which the river plunged, 
turbulent, unrestful. The duck caught in the eddy was 
swept round to a far comer, where the black water 
swirled suddenly. There was a frantic splashing of 
wings, a terrified cry; the bird had found, as Saida 
thought, the only way. 

The lovers looked at each other, pretending to a calm 
they did not feel. Indeed it was all Saida could do not 
to break down and weep ; for after hastening, buoyed up 
with the hope that the door to liberty and to happiness 
would at last be open to them, she had met with a dis- 
appointment that was for the moment crushing. The 
surging pool was to her alive with conscious evil, it 
mocked at the ruin of her desires. The shock even af- 
fected her physically, for she became on a sudden very 
weary, almost unable to move, since they had walked 
many miles after leaving the Palace, and though she had 
known no fatigue till now, it was only excitement that 
had sustained her. 

Let us go back," said Hassan. 
No, let us try the hills," she said, ready to force her- 
self beyond her stren^h r^th^r th^n Ipse a sing^le cbwce, 
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" It is too late to-nig^ht." 

" It may be too late to-morrow! " 

" What didst thou say? " he asked, for she had spoken 
the last words of ill omen too low for him to hear. 

" Naught, oh, Hassan ! But we must try near here 
before we go." 

She made as if to climb up the side of the gorge, but 
one of the stones gave way, her foot twisted, she stum- 
bled, and might have fallen into the whirlpool, had not 
Hassan caught her. Though the accident was slight, 
she found that she could scarcely walk, and must per- 
force put off the attempt for that day. She sat down on 
a boulder till the pain should abate, while Hassan chafed 
her ankle; bringing water to bathe it. 

"Look there!" she said, interrupting his inquiries 
about the hurt. 

Above the pool, but on the other side, Hassan noted 
a sort of track that led up to a cave in the rocks. Both 
gazed at the mouth of the opening, and as the Arab 
sought out the inner depths, he experienced again the 
horror of his dream, as if an unseen malevolent being 
lurked in the darkness, and observed them. 

But whatever the cave might portend, it was no time 
to explore it now, for Saida could not be left. Anxious 
to get back from this desolate place, which filled him 
with such dread, Hassan took his bride in his arms; 
refusing to let her set foot to ground till they should 
stand on the soft turf once more. As he lifted her up, 
she hung round his neck, leaning her head on his 
shoulder. Her warm breath on his cheek put new 
strength in him and new courage, for he had someone 
to protect. But though in their glad coming the gorge 
had seemed short, and easy to traverse, it was very dif- 
ferent now, since he had to ascend it with his burden. 
Slowly, with frequent pauses to rest, he picked his way, 
afraid lest he should stumble, till they came out by the 
little lake, and could see before them, though far away, 
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the Palace, whose towers were gleaming, touched by the 
evening sun. Thither they went, Saida walking with 
only the support of his arm, and they said little as they 
went, since they were too tired for speech. The light 
no longer gilded the metal plates of the turrets when 
they came back to the South Gate. 

Once inside, they went to the room where stood the 
table that swung by chains from the roof, and the cocka- 
too on his perch of silver. They ordered food, and ate, 
talking lightly of everything save what lay nearest to 
their hearts; for as Hassan had said, " It was too late to 
do aught that day." So they put aside their cares till 
the morrow. Then, though it was but an hour after 
sunset, they slept on the couch where they had dined till 
nearly midnight. 

At that hour they went ba'ck to the Court of Pillars, 
which was illumined as brilliantly as it had been the 
night before, while in the Pavilion fresh rose-leaves car- 
peted the pavement. The black slaves formed a guard 
of honour round their sofa, bringing Hassan wine when 
ever the silver fountain had spouted it up at his com- 
mand. Music and song and the odours from the per- 
fumes were wafted to them as they lay at their ease, and 
soon the dancers appeared on the balcony, descended 
to the corridors, and prepared to invade the Pavilion. 
Only this time Hassan would not suffer Saida to join 
herself to them. 

The four leaders bowed before the Arab, making a 
low obeisance, with the old salutation: 

" Lord, we are all thy handmaidens. If it please thee, 
choose from our company one who shall be thy bride! " 

They crossed their hands on their breasts, and with a 
show of humility awaited his reply. Hassan frowned. 

" I have made my choice, as ye know well," he said 
sternly. " Would ye insult Saida, who is my bride now 
and for ever?" 

They stood before him abashed, though many of those 
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behind cast angry glances at the pair, and a few smiled 
cruelly. 

•" Ye have my leave to go," said Hassan, wrath to see 
Saida blush. 

The dancers slowly withdrew, and only the slaves re- 
mained, mute statues of ebony, ready to minister to the 
wants of their lord for the hour. 

Meantime, from behind a curtain in the balcony, two 
dark figures observed all that took place below. 

" Canst thou answer me now? " asked the Initiate 
Salman. 

" Ay," said the Warden of the Paradise. " It is Saida 
that he loves best." 

" Thou art sure of it? " 

" I have never yet been mistaken in such a matter. 
For her sake he would have fled from the Paradise, and 
they even found the cave by the pool." 

" It would not have served them much, but has she 
betrayed any secret?" 

" No; save when in the Vale all their talk has been 
heard. She does not wish to tell him yet, because she 
loves him, and would not mar his happiness. But she 
will tell him." 

" She dare not tell him," said Salman. 

" She will dare — soon," Mohannmed replied. 

" How knowest thou? " 

" She has spoken her heart to Hadija, who is perhaps 
the cleverest of the women spies. She would tell Hassan 
to-morrow." 

" To-morrow," Salman echoed ironically. He did not 
look towards Mohammed, but peered into the Court. 

" She is a beautiful woman, too good for a * fidawi,* " 
sneered the Warden. Salman started; Mohammed had 
read his thought. 

" Tell the Sheik of the Mountain that Saida loves 
Hassan more fully, because with greater knowledge, 
than even Hassan loves Saida," continued the Warden, 
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" I will tell him, but to what avail?" 

" Thou wilt see." 

The lovers still sat in the Pavilion alone, for Hassan 
had dismissed even the slaves. Their talk died into si- 
lence, till the Arab said : 

" If thou wishest it, dear, these women shall never 
come round us again." 

" Nay, but, Hassan, there is one thing that I wish of 
thee." 

" It is granted, even to the half of my kingdom," he 
said lightly. 

"Ah, but I want a promise!" 

" Tell it me." 

She crept closer to him and whispered in his ear: 

" Swear that whatever happen, if, like the man in the 
garden of Sheddad, th-e son of Ad, thou wert cast out 
from the Paradise, and we were parted, swear that thou 
wilt never forget our love and that thou wilt never do 
aught unworthy of it." Her eyes, wide with purpose, 
gazed into his. 

" I swear it, Saida." He repeated her words solemnly, 
lowering his voice even as she had done. 

" We are too grave," she said aloud. " We should 
not be thus in the Paradise; it is a place for joy, not for 
vows like these." But he replied still more gravely : 

" Whatever here be illusion, our love at least is real. 
See, we will drink a pledge to it, to celebrate a second 
bridal." 

He turned to the fountain, which was now spouting 
only rose-water. 

" Give me wine! " he said to it. But the jet did not 
change. Presently one of the eunuchs entered the 
Court and, crossing to the Pavilion, proffered to Hassan 
a goblet, not of ruby-coloured glass, as on the previous 
night, but opalescent, like the lamps around them. It 
was filled to the brim with wine. 

" To our undying love! " he said, drinking deep of the 
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liquid. Saida suddenly suspected, but the eunuch's eye 
was on her, and it was already too late. She took the 
cup from him and, looking the slave full in the face, she 
drank what was left, and then threw the goblet far from 
her. It smashed to atoms, even as the bride-cup. The 
eunuch went back over the pool. 

They became drowsy and meant to go to their cham- 
ber, only sleep came more swiftly than they thought. 
An hour passed, and most of the lamps had burned out, 
when two figures in black, followed by certain others, 
all shrouded in hoods and dark cloaks, walked along the 
corridors, their footsteps echoing in the cloisters. They 
crossed the bridges of glass, showing no caution in their 
movements. 

By the sofa amid the rose-leaves, Hassan slept in 
Saida's arms; his right hand clasping a lock of her black 
hair. 



CHAPTER V. 
SutcaBt ttom tbe pataOiae* 

"CAIDA! Saida!" 

*^ The echoes repeated his cry; mocking him, mad- 
dening him. Hassan was in a deep gully amid the rocks, 
whose sloping sides exposed him to the sun's rays that 
beat pitilessly down on him, while the glare of the white 
limestone cliff made his eyes ache. No tree grew there 
to afford him shade, no breath of wind came to fan him, 
but the hot -air shimmered as it rose, for the place was 
a natural furnace. At the bottom was the dry bed of 
a river that in the summer time left only stones and peb- 
bles to mark its course between those bare walls, but 
in spring, after the melting of the snows, its chill tor- 
rent rioted among the boulders, tearing down the cleft 
to spread destruction, and at last to flood the far-distant 
plains. 

" Saida! Saida! " he called. " Afrits, devils that have 
torn me from her, bring her to me! In the name of the 
Grand Master I curse ye! " 

He ran to and fro, shaking his hand in impotent fury, 
but there was no one to hear his challenge. That morn- 
ing he had wakened to find himself lying on the ground 
alone. Gone was the Palace with all its luxury, his 
robes of green silk had vanished, and he wore again his 
cap of steel, his shirt of chain-mail, and his soldier's 
cloak. His scimitar was by his side, his round buckler 
hung from his neck, his short bow was at his back with 
his quiver of arrows. In his girdle was wrapped a purse 
of gold; he had^ too, his bottle of water and a leathern 
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bag full of dates. He had become once more a warrior 
of the Ismailians, but a warrior who had lost his troop. 
In this wild spot he had slept unmolested, since it was 
too desolate even for the beasts of prey. 

" Oh, let me wake! let me wake! " 

So he had cried out at first, almost thinking that he 
was the sport of a new dream, when he woke confused by 
the second draught of haschisch, whose effect weakened 
his reason. Then again he wondered if the Vale of 
Peace was itself a dream. But, no! he had proof of that; 
for in his right hand was a long tress of black hair, the 
hair of his beloved. She at least was real, or had been 
real to him. 

" Saida, my bride, I have lost thee, but I will win thee 
back." He spoke more calmly by now, for in truth he 
was well-nigh exhausted by the violence of his grief. 
For hours he h^d been clambering along the edge of 
precipices, or risking his life on sliding screes, that gave 
way under his tread and threatened to carry him down 
with them, and engulf his shattered body in common 
ruin at th« foot of some chasm. But ever he pressed 
on, seeking the highest places, in the hope that he might 
catch a glimpse of the four flaming turrets and the daz- 
zling marble front of the Palace. 

In this mad chase he had torn his clothing and had 
covered himself with dust and blood, for he had fallen 
again and again, cutting and bruising his face and hands. 
Sometimes he would slip on a treacherous stone, some- 
times his legs gave way beneath him, unable to support 
him longer, but always, after a moment's pause, he 
started up and went on; his will compelling his tired 
body to proceed. At times, too, he sobbed and wept, 
almost without knowing it ; unmanned by the drug. His 
eyes were red with tears that ploughed furrows through 
the grime on his cheeks; his whole frame shuddered, he 
panted, while he shrieked aloud the name of " Saida '* 
in tones now of entreaty, now of imprecation, as if he 
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could have desired to pray to his God, or to curse his 
master the Sheik of the Mountain, but could find no 
word but the name of his bride that would come ready 
to his fevered tongue. 

The Arab could not rest; though he had food and 
drink with him, he could not even stop to eat. No crag 
was too steep, too inaccessible for him to attempt. There 
was something almost sublime in his determination to 
wring the secret from these solitudes, yet, too, some- 
thing pitiful in his efforts, which made him appear as 
insignificant as a spider crawling up the wall of a house. 
He knew that it was useless, utterly useless. Despair 
was in his heart, though he dared not confess to himself 
that he despaired. What had he done, wherein had he 
offended, that he should be thrust forth from the Para- 
dise into this abomination of desolation? He asked many 
such questions of himself, not yet believing that he was 
in the world of men, but imagining that, as a punish- 
ment for his folly in trying to leave the Vale of Peace, 
he had been taken up by magic from the Palace, and 
set down in the midst of that verv mountain barrier he 
had wished to cross. They would not have cast him out 
for ever without a warning. 

Thus he tried to persuade himself that it would be 
possible to win his way over the hills to the side of his 
love, and he began to picture her as she lay asleep, or 
when she swam past him down and up the river. His 
passion, aroused by the remembrance, spurred him on. 
Ahead rose a lofty peak, the highest that he could see 
for miles round, whose summit shut out all the view 
to the south, and this height he purposed to climb, for 
surely, if he could but reach to the top, his way must be- 
come clear; from thence he would see the Palace and the 
Paradise. Possessed by this one idea so thoroughly that, 
for a while, it drove away all doubts, lending him a new 
confidence and with it a new strength, Hassan set out 
to ascend the mountain at once; without reckoning either 
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the difficulties of his road, or the length of day that yet 
remained to him. 

Before the Arab had got halfway up even the lower 
slopes, night overtook him; bringing, however, little 
coolness; for the air was dead, and seemed to weigh him 
down with its dull heat. As the moon had not yet risen, 
Hassan was forced to remain inactive, since, owing to the 
darkness, he could not either retreat or advance more 
than a few yards, lest he should lose his foothold, and 
perhaps fall over a precipice. He had to wait, but he 
desired to escape from his thoughts, so, opening the 
leathern bag, he drank from his water bottle and ate 
most of his dates; then, after his meal, his tired body 
came to the rescue of the all too active brain, and, though 
he was lying on the hillside without any shelter or cov- 
ering, he slept almost as soundly as he had done under 
the influence of haschisch itself. 

The air became still more oppressive, the sky g^ew 
obscure, masses of cloud drifted up from the west. The 
wind, that whispered and moaned through the ravines, 
seemed as if it too was seeking a lost love. The storm, 
gathering its strength, broke suddenly with a flash of 
lightning that illumined all the hills in a bluish glare, 
the thunder followed after a scarce perceptible pause, and 
the last sulky mutterings had hardly died away before 
the second fork struck the peak overhead. 

Hassan was aroused. He forgot his weariness and 
sprang to his feet; the defiant, Satanic spirit that lies hid- 
den somewhere in the heart of every man, slumbering 
till chance calls it forth, now inspired him, till he felt 
that he could break through every obstacle and defy 
fate. The rain pelted viciously on the stones, but him 
it cooled and refreshed. He revelled in the war of the 
elements, his veins seemed to run fire. Wind, water, 
and the thunderbolt fought against the mountain on 
which he stood, but their struggle was not more fierce 
than the conflict of passion within his breast. Light and 
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darkness without, hope and despair within. The crash 
of bolt against bolt, reverberating over the ranges, 
seemed but to voice his fury at his exile; he cursed with 
the thunder, in the spectral brightness of each flash he 
looked to see the Paradise revealed. He was like an 
instrument of music tuned to respond to the least touch, 
every fresh happening stirred in him some new emotion. 

Lost in the hills with the blind strife of nature, Hassan 
could still be called more happy than Saida, who, left in 
the Vale of Peace, had a hundred rivals to scoff at her 
if she showed her grief. There was no place to which 
she could go that was not full of memories of Hassan, 
and everywhere she saw those memories desecrated. No 
other Ismailian had yet been put in the Paradise; so the 
dancers had liberty to rove at will; and, since many were 
jealous of the favour that had been shown to her, they 
pursued her with mock condolences, coming with her 
to all the spots that she had visited with her lover. 
Never for a moment was she permitted to be in soli- 
tude, and this by design, since the women Initiates had 
been warned of her attempt to find the exit, and she had 
to bear her woes in solitude; for she was a prisoner in 
the midst of a country and of a company where sorrow 
was an intruding stranger, not merely an unwelcome 
guest. 

The Arab had begun to climb from the moment of 
his waking, and he continued the ascent even after the 
lightning ceased. The rain, too, stopped, and the clouds 
sank a little till they shrouded the whole summit of the 
mountain, but, as it was now nearly dawn, Hassan could 
see above him the mist-belt, though dimly. He fancied 
that it was peopled with hostile shapes, like the hooded 
figures of his dream. So, as he desired nothing better 
than someone to fight, he drew his sword and charged 
recklessly forward, going on and on till it became so 
steep that he had of necessity to practice caution. Drag- 
ging himself up hand over hand^ he finally emerged from 
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the fog, just before sunrise, to find himself within two 
hundred feet of the topmost crag, which he scaled tri- 
umphantly. 

Here the clouds lay at his feet, stretching on all sides, 
as far as the eye could reach, like the ghost of a sea, 
while the breeze, sweeping over the level, drove wreaths 
of mist against the side of the cliff — ^they seemed the 
dumb billows of this floating ocean. Above, the sky was 
clear, and no other peak was lofty enough to pierce the 
surface. There was nothing more to be done, which 
troubled the Arab, for he knew that it was his last 
chance, and that if he could not from this height descry 
the four flaming turrets of the Palace, he must admit 
defeat, as being unable of himself to attain his end. In 
the meantime he had only to wait until the sun should 
rise and dispel the clouds. 

The strangeness of the scene fascinated Hassan, who, 
poised thus alone upon this solitary crag, could imagine 
himself the one being that lived while watching for the 
re-creation of a universe. Soon, however, the sun rose, 
gilding the white mass from afar, shooting out rays that 
warmed him and dispelled the clouds. At first rifts ap- 
peared, through which he caught now and then some 
glimpse of the lesser hills, though never more than a 
glimpse, because the wind strove to close, or at least to 
shift, the gaps. But the rifts widened and multiplied, 
till the whole layer of cloud became transparent and 
melted away. 

Hassan scanned the four quarters of the earth; to the 
west the mountains extended to the horizon, to the north 
rose other ranges and to the east also, but southwards, 
though many miles away, the hills sank down into a 
green plain, where he could even see the smoke of a dis- 
tant town, and, further yet, a glittering expanse of sea. 
It was then he knew that he was in very truth an out- 
cast; for he had come back to the world of men. Long 
he stood, an atom of thinking being on the summit of 
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that vast dead bulk of mountain, while the coppery sun 
bathed him in light, making the rocks discover their 
barren nakedness. But the Arab looked down without 
seeing; for his grief had conquered him — he could not 
move, nor could he turn his thoughts from memories of 
the irretrievable past. 

The sun neared the zenith, beginning to put forth his 
heat. The Arab, however, was too centred in self to 
heed the change. He breathed the thin air in great 
g^lps, but all the while mechanically; his body was full 
of aches and pains; yet all these ills were nothing to him, 
in the midst of the overwhelming sense of failure that 
crushed his soul. Already the smoother faces of rock 
that had glistened with the moisture were long since 
dulled and dry when Hassan, feeling in his bosom, drew 
forth the one relic that remained to him of all the Para- 
dise, the tress of Saida's hair. He kissed it passionately; 
and as he did so, a new idea came to him — he would go 
back to the Grand Master; for thus perhaps he might yet 
learn how he could win back to the Vale of Peace where 
his beloved awaited his return. 

He had no sooner formed this resolve than he began 
to descend the south face of the mountain. He had a 
long and difficult journey to make, and was but scantily 
provided with food. Of water there was, however, no 
lack for the present, as, after the rain-storm, it lay in 
every cranny and hole of the rocks. He did not try to 
consider how many miles he must traverse before he 
reached the plain, for he was still too overwhelmed to 
use his reason. Also he was very feeble and slow in his 
movements, because the mad energy of the night had 
passed out of him, and his new purpose, to go south- 
wards in search of the Grand Master, though it had as 
strong a hold of him as the old, to mount the crag that 
he might find a Paradise, held out no promise of 
speedy success, and so could not spur him on to such 
desperate effort. Passing from the extreme of reckless- 
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ness to the extreme of cowardice, he had become very 
afraid for his life, since he thought that, if he died now, 
he would never behold Saida again; but, if he could only 
come to the Sheik of the Mountain, he might find what 
his offence had been, how he should expiate it, and how 
be restored to the Vale of Peace by the Grand Master, 
who alone was able to restore him. 

As it was now the hottest hour of the day, he drank 
and, refilling his water bottle from a pool in the rocks, 
he retired to a small cave where, shielded from the sun, 
he might rest a little. He ate the rest of the dates and 
then lay down to sleep, intending to continue his jour- 
ney in the later afternoon. But he had scarcely realised 
how fatigued he was and, instead of waking when he 
meant, he only returned to consciousness on the next 
morning. Chilled, cramped, and ravenously hungry, he 
started again, keeping his face steadily to the south, 
though often forced to make long detours or even to 
retrace his steps because of his ignorance of the coun- 
try, as more than once he found his way barred by some 
unforeseen chasm, down whose side it was impossible 
to go. Despite every disappointment, however, he went 
on, though he felt himself growing gradually feebler. 

He came to a ravine full of dry bones that lay piled 
up together — skulls of men, horses, and mules mixed 
confusedly. Many showed marks where they had been 
gnawed by hyaenas or pecked at by vultures. Hundreds 
had perished miserably in this place of ill omen, and no 
man had given them burial, for they were warriors of the 
Franks, who, coming on a crusade long years ago, had 
been betrayed by their guides, so that, lost in these bare 
hills, famished from lack of food and parched with thirst, 
they had fallen an easy prey to the Turks, who had cut 
them off before they could reach the fertile plains ahead. 

After passing this spot, Hassan remembered no more 
of his wanderings. Faint and weak he stumbled on, now 
sinking into unconsciousness, now stag^gering down the 
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ravine, southwards, ever southwards, often with shut 
eyes, while he babbled continually of his lost love, whose 
name he believed himself to be shouting, though only 
his lips moved stiffly. Sometimes, becoming delirious, 
he thought that he was pursuing her by the river in the 
Paradise; his feverish brain conjuring up visions of the 
Vale of Peace that mocked him as the derisive mirage 
sports with the traveller in the desert; or again, at other 
moments, he fancied himself surrounded by phantoms 
of the dead he had left behind, and who were hurrying, 
like himself, towards a land of promise. But whether 
his delusion was alluring or threatening, — of fair mead- 
ows and splendid halls, or of beetling crags and hooded 
ghostly enemies,— one form always floated before him, 
slipping from his outstretched arms, but ever beckon- 
ing him on, the form of Saida, his beloved. 

He tripped over a stone at last, and knew no more. 

Hours afterwards two Armenian peasants found 
Hassan lying near the opening of the ravine, face down- 
wards, and still insensible. Hard by, perched on a great 
stone, a vulture waited patiently for the Arab to die, but, 
on the approach of Livon (the elder shepherd), and Toros 
(his son), it flew away reluctantly, being baulked of its 
meal. The two peasants, who were Christians, had gone 
to look for their sheep that, struck by a panic, had fled 
to the hills, and Toros, not wishing to trouble himself 
about a stranger, proposed that they should strip Hassan 
of his clothes and arms and leave him to his fate, but 
Livon, finding the Arab still alive, propped him up 
against a boulder; yet he too would delay no further, 
since his flock was more important to him than the 
life of a man who was possibly a brigand, and certainly 
an enemy of his faith. 

Fortune this time favored Hassan, for, there being no 
pasture, the sheep were coming back of themselves, and 
so the peasants were soon free to come to his assistance. 
Making a rough stretcher with their long staffs and two 
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sheep-skins, they carried him to Livon's cottage, where 
his wife met them. 

" It is some wounded robber thou art bringing," she 
said. " I will have none of him." 

" If he is a robber, Marta," said her husband, " he is 
alone and sick. Toros and I can look after him; there 
may be a reward for his capture." 

"He is not of this country; I can tell that by his 
clothes. But first let me see where he is hurt." 

They began to undress the Arab and, in doing so, 
Marta found in his bosom the lock of black hair. 

"Look at this!" she cried excitedly; "he will be no 
robber. 'Tis a love token. Perhaps he is a gallant of 
Roum, who has loved a woman of the Sultan's and has 
had to fly." 

Her curiosity and feminine instinct for romance were 
alike aroused by this discovery. She smoothed out the 
tress of hair, laid it aside in a safe place, and prepared 
to tend him with all her skill. Applying poultices of 
herbs to his cuts and bruises, which were none of them 
serious, she washed the dust carefully from his wounds, 
and made ready a posset of milk and honey, which she 
poured down his throat, feeling herself rewarded enough 
when he justified her theories by murmuring " Saida," 
as he fell asleep. 

"Saida! 'tis a woman's name. He is no scoundrel, 
only he is in trouble for his mistress' sake." 

"Where has he come from?" asked Livon, laughing 
at her tone of conviction. 

" He has fled over the mountains from Konieh." 

"'Tis impossible, mother," said Toros; "he must be 
a brigand." 

They argued the point between them without coming 
to any conclusion. 

It was two days before the Arab fully recovered his 
senses, since the exposure and the fatigue coming after 
the haschisch he had drunk, had thrown him into a 
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fever, during which he had raved wildly in his delirium, 
imagining himself chained by evil spirits who held him 
back from reaching the Vale of Peace. Marta had lis- 
tened to his cries; but as he had spoken in Arabic, she 
understood nothing of what he said, though the name of 
Saida, constantly repeated, kept alive her interest. She 
was sitting near to Hassan when he came back to con- 
sciousness and, seeing by the clear gaze of his eyes that 
he was in his right mind, she came to him, bringing a 
bowl of soup. He drank some, and it gave him strength. 
Then he looked about him apprehensively. In the cor- 
ner, over the pots and rude wooden platters, were an 
ikon and a crucifix. He had fallen among Christians, 
more implacable foes to the Ismailians than even their 
Sunni and Shiite rivals. He perceived that he must be 
cautious and, sinking back, he pretended to sleep again, 
since he had sense enough to know that he was too weak 
to invent any tale, and, moreover, he was quite at a loss 
to understand how he had come here or where he was. 
And soon he slept indeed. 

Later on he was awakened by Livon's return. 

"The stranger is recovered, husband," she said in 
Armenian. 

Hassan closed his eyes, but listened. He had learned 
their tongue, but considered it best to say nothing as 
yet. They were talking behind his bed. 

"Recovered! I would give something to know how 
he came to be lost in the Mountains of the Devil! Has 
he spoken?" 

" Nay, he is yet too feeble." 

" Our son is right, methinks. He is a brigand! Thou 
knowest that I told of the adventure in the village, and 
it was rumoured about. This afternoon an armed horse- 
man rode up to Toros, and asked after the man we 
found, describing him. He gave us this box to be given 
to him when he first wakes, and offered us much gold. 
I like not the matter." 
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" Talk not loud, thou wilt disturb him." 
Put the box by him." 

It is securely tied," said Marta, " and heavy for its 
size. But I have somewhat else to leave by him, and 
we can watch." 

She stepped up to the bed. Hassan stirred slightly. 

" He wakes," she whispered. 

Hassan delayed a little; he had already learned much 
that made him wonder. He was in Armenia, near the 
Mountains of the Devil, sixty leagues at least from 
Masyaf, and perhaps in danger. 

He stirred again, pretending to arouse himself. On 
a stool beside him he saw the tress of Saida's hair, and 
with an effort he reached it and thrust it again into his 
bosom. He knew that Livon and Marta watched, but 
he did not turn. Then he took up the little box. 

It was heavy, and seemingly fast closed. But he knew 
the secret, and pressed on a tiny nail. The lid opened; 
on the inside, traced in green, was the Sacred Symbol. 

He sank back exhausted, but presently forced himself 
to read the scroll within, which was written in the hidden 
script. 

" To Hassan the Outcast : 

" Hold no speech with thy hosts, for to converse with 
any man is forbidden to thee, who hast transgressed. 
When thy strength comes back to thee arise, arm thy- 
self, go to the cross-roads that lie ten miles to eastwards 
on the way to Marra, and wait there by the shed till the 
hour of noon. After, to the third house in the street of 
the West Gate of Marra, at midnight." 

Below were fifty pieces of gold, and certain drugs that 
should bring him to health. But Hassan did not look 
further; it was enough for him to know that even here 
he was in the power of the Grand Master. 
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XLbc price 10 Uel^c^. 

A WEEK passed before Hassan left the cottage, and 
^ during all these days he had never exchanged a word 
with the peasants, who, receiving no answer when they 
spoke in Armenian, believed him ignorant of any lan- 
guage they knew. As they therefore/conversed freely 
before him he learnt their suspicions, learnt too that 
every day Toros, the son, was met by the ** brigand " 
and interrogated as to the Arab's recovery. But Marta 
befriended him, despite her son's jealousy, till the mo- 
ment of his leaving. 

He endeavoured in dumb-show to express gratitude, 
saluting them gravely in the Arab fashion, and proffering 
his gold^as a reward for their hospitality. Livon and 
Marta would have none of it, but, after he had quitted 
the farm on foot, he encountered Toros alone. 

" I have watched thee, brigand," said the peasant, 
" and thou knowest our tongue, for thou dost listen when 
we talk." 

Hassan made no answer, but he offered the gold again. 

The young peasant looked softly round. No one was 
in sight. 

" It is well, brigand. The officers of justice would 
scarcely have rewarded me so well." 

Hassan parted from him in silence, but with a lighter 
heart. It irked his pride to be beholden to a Christian. 
He went on his way, glancing once or twice behind him 
at the mountains, as if to question whether they indeed 
held his secret, and were the true barrier of the Para- 
dise. He had many doubts to solve, but the aaswet 
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could not be found here; of so much he could feel as- 
sured. 

Near the spot mentioned by the letter he had received 
from Livon Hassan saw two armed men, both mounted 
on horseback. That morning he had fitted a new string 
to his bow and, on seeing the pair, he at once drew from 
his quiver a couple of arrows, in the fear that they might 
be brigands, but he was soon reassured, for the first one 
held up his hand, making a certain sign. The Arab 
unbent his bow, while the Ismailian, approaching nearer, 
drew down a veil. 

"Thou hast small faith, oh, Hassan!" was his greet- 
ing, as he pointed to the bow, " but the Grand Master 
shows thee mercy, else thou wert long since in Je- 
hannum. Trust in that mercy, take the horse that is 
yonder, and go on thy way in peace." 

Hassan saluted reverently, but mindful of the com- 
mand, " Thou mayest speak to none on thy journey," he 
did not dare to answer. From behind a rock the second 
Assassin led the horse, a fine Arab black as coal, without 
a single white hair. Hassan vaulted into the saddle, but 
the horse would not tamely submit to be ridden by a 
stranger; and by the time the steed had been taught to 
acknowledge him as his master, the two Assassins had 
departed, taking the south road of the four, while he was 
left to pursue the track that went eastwards to Marra. 

Since he had been provided with food by Marta, 
Hassan proceeded without halting, save to rest his horse, 
but, as the distance was long, it was not till the hour 
appointed that he reached the West Gate. On arriving 
at the third house, he dismounted and knocked. A black 
slave opened the door, took his horse to a stable, and 
then conducted Hassan within, where Salman, the 
Keeper of Masyaf, awaited him. Thfs Initiate, who had 
chosen the Arab on the night of the revel, had followed 
him to the Paradise, and himself removed Hassan to 
the Mountains of the Devil. 
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"Thou hast tarried long," he said angrily. 

In fact Hassan, by his wanderings in the hills, had 
disturbed Salman's calculations. If the Arab had not 
been possessed by the idea that he might on climbing the 
loftiest peak behold the Paradise, he would have entered 
the plain within a few hours after his awaking. But 
Hassan had turned away from the easier and natural path 
to safety, and so the Initiate had lost sight of his dupe 
till the latter had been traced, not without much trouble, 
to the peasant's cottage. 

At this reproach Hassan remained silent because of 
the charge in the parchment, perceiving indeed that he 
must be in the presence of one high in authority, though, 
as he had no means of recognising the veiled Ismailian, 
he knew neither the name nor rank of his superior, nor 
how the other had influenced his fortunes. 

Salman now made a sign by which the Arab saw that 
one of the Three confronted him. 

** I have been sick, lord Dey," replied Hassan, " for 
I have had much sorrow in these last days." 

" It was thine own stubbornness that brought the 
sickness on thee, since thou didst think to win back to 
the Paradise by thy own strength." 

" Surely it was not wrong to seek to be restored? " 

" To seek to be restored is right, but not to seek to 
restore thyself." 

"Ah, lord Dey, how could I learn that?" Hassan 
asked, bewildered. 

" Thou art outcast; is it not so? " objected the Keeper 
of Masyaf. 

" I am outcast, but why I have been thrust forth I 
know not. How have I sinned?" 

" In this at least thou hast sinned, for when outcast 
thou didst try to get back without repentance, without 
seeking to repair thy sin. For the rest, I, even I, may 
not speak." 

" Then can I win back what I have lost? " 
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" The Grand Master is judge alone of thy errors and 
of thy penance." 

"But, lord Dey, I was going to the Grand Master; 
may his name be exalted ! " 

" Ay, and in what spirit wert thou going, oh, my son! 
Thou shouldst be humble and chary of laying bare thy 
shame, but thou carriest thyself as one who is proud, 
and who feareth not to show his face. Is it meet that 
thou be seen of all thy fellows? Dost thou wish to tell 
them of things that are forbidden to be told? They be- 
lieve thee dead, they rejoice for thee as one of the blest. 
Wilt thou sadden their hearts appearing to them once 
more alive, outcast from the V^e of Peace, and ac- 
cursed?" 

The Arab bowed his head, ashamed. 

"Can I be forgiven, lord Dey?" he asked anxi- 
ously. 

" Even I cannot tell thee that, but the Grand Master 
knoweth all things, he will look into thy heart, and if 
thou art worthy he will find a way for thee to earn for- 
giveness." 

" When may I go to the Grand Master? " 

"Th'ou shalt start from here to-morrow. But thou 
must ride alone, thou must enter no great town, and 
thou must hold converse with no stranger. In this paper 
is written the road thou art to take, and the house where 
thou mayest rest each night. When thou comest to 
Kadamus thou shalt abide in the place named till the 
summons come. Thus wilt thou reach Masyaf, where 
the Grand Master awaits thee." 

His audience being at an end Hassan withdrew, and 
the black slave took him to his chamber. But Salman 
did not go to rest, he threw off his cumbersome robes of 
office and, mounting a horse, left Marra within an hour 
after the Arab's retirement. Travelling rapidly, as he 
had fresh horses at every stopping place, he had ar- 
ranged to be already at Masyaf a day before Hassan 
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would be able to come to Kadamus, which village lay 
a league to the north of the Ismailian stronghold. 

The Arab found the house empty when he rose the 
next morning. A meal had been prepared, his horse 
had been saddled, but even the black slave had gone. 
Alone he ate, while without he could hear the townsfolk 
of Marra going about the streets, and this loneliness re- 
minded him that he was outcast, a dead man that had 
returned to life, and who should have had no part in 
the life of men again. Sadly and wearily he set out, tak- 
ing the way ordained in his paper, riding by unfre- 
quented tracks, and putting up at little cottages where 
he was received without a welcome and sped on his jour- 
ney without a blessing. The Initiate had schemed cun- 
ningly, that Hassan might travel feeling the burden of 
guilt upon him till, since everyone shunned him, he ap- 
peared even in his own eyes as a thing unclean, cut off 
from all human company. 

But during this dreary ride, when stage after stage, 
day after day passed by without adventure to break in 
on his gloom, Hassan made one friend, — ^his horse, — 
whom he called after the town " Marra." Yet the fond- 
ness he had for his steed was a grief to him as, on arriv- 
ing at Kadamus, he was compelled to stable Marra and 
to go to a house without the village, not knowing 
whether he should again bestride the courser. There 
was no help for it, he knew; he had now less freedom 
of action than the meanest slave; his sole hope was in 
the mercy of the Grand Master. 

At night the summons came. The cottage he was in 
had been deserted by the inhabitants, and Hassan was 
making ready for himself some food, when he heard a 
knock. He went cautiously to the door. On opening 
it, he beheld an Initiate standing outside, who stretched 
out to him a paper. This missive was marked outside 
with the Sacred Symbol, which, in the shadow thrown 
by the poor lamp in the room, appeared as if written ia 
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black and not in green characters. For a moment the 
Arab shuddered, since to receive the Sacred Symbol in 
black was a sign to an Ismailian that his death had been 
decreed by the Order. Then he remembered that death 
would restore him to Saida, and he looked again at the 
writing, but the shadow had cheated his eye; it was 
only his summons, not his sentence. 

While Hassan read his instructions the Initiate waited, 
but as soon as the Arab had finished he turned, motion- 
ing his subordinate to follow. They walked without 
much attempt at concealment, for Kadamus with the 
country surrounding it was under the direct rule of the 
Grand Master, so that here an Initiate in his dark robes 
inspired awe and terror and was treated with respect, 
though to walk thus attired in public, elsewhere in Syria, 
would have been to court death at the hands of the 
mob. Only once they paused in their walk, when an- 
other Initiate joined them. From his hands the Arab 
received a long cloak and hood, which, in obedience to 
the order brought him from the Keeper of Masyaf, he 
donned; thus seeming to be himself an Initiate, though 
of a lower rank. 

Hassan kept a little in the rear of his two guides, who 
went at a slow pace towards the south. The moon was 
full, and after a while he could behold by its soft beams 
the impregnable fortress now calm and still, which he 
had last seen fiercely illumined by the red glare of the 
camp-fires on the night of the revel. As he drew near 
his courage began to leave him; he dreaded not the 
wrath of the Grand Master, but the cold implacable 
resolve, which no entreating of his could move, just 
as no might of the Assassins' enemies had ever pre- 
vailed against the stronghold of the Sheik of the Moun- 
tain. 

They ascended the narrow path that led up to the 
postern of Masyaf, passing close to the camp of the 
soldiers. Hassan recognised many of his old com- 
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panions in arms, and amongst these Firuz, the chief of 
the cross-bowmen, who, seated by a watch-fire, was re- 
lating a tale to a knot of attentive listeners. Often had 
the Arab himself formed one of such a group round his 
friend, but now he felt an immeasurable distance parted 
him from those who had been his fellows. Some few 
looked idly at the three as they went by, but his long 
cloak arid hood shielded Hassan from discovery. 

As was the custom the Initiates blindfolded Hassan, 
stripping him of his assumed garb before they led him 
through the postern, and, with all the old mysterious 
ceremonial, they brought him to the stone dungeon. All 
was done as it had been done before, even to the sharp 
command. 

Behind the slab of stone sat the Sheik of the Moun- 
tain, veiled, while in his turban glittered the Sacred 
Symbol. 

" I had not thought to have seen thee again in this 
world," said the Grand Master, in sad, stern tones that 
chilled Hassan for the moment. 

" Sire," began the Arab, " sire, wherein have I of- 
fended? Teach me, that I may repent." 

The words were humble, but Hassan spoke them al- 
most defiantly. The long suspense of the jourdfey, when 
he had been ordered to hold aloof from all intercourse 
with men because of the curse on him, the summons by 
night that had brought him a second time into the lair 
of the Old Man, all the trials since his expulsion from 
the Paradise, had worked together to well-nigh crush 
his courage, yet now that he had come to the final test, 
now that the end was at last in sight, and he was face 
to face with the controller of his destiny, the Arab knew 
no fear. 

"Wherein hast thou offended — is it that thou askest 
me? Seek rather in thy own heart for the answer, since, 
if thy sin is hid from thee, thou art outcast indeed be- 
yond all hope." 
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The Sheik spoke yet more sternly, so that Hassan be- 
lieved this was his last word. 

" Then why was I sent to the Paradise? Why have I 
been tortured with a single draught of joy, that I might 
thirst for ever afterwards in vain? I did not ask to go 
there! It is a cruelty." 

" Dost thou dare to judge me — me who am come from 
God to rule the chosen of men? " 

Though the light of the lamp was not on them, the 
Sheik's eyes seemed to glow with anger. 

" Sire, have pity! I love, and the parting is bitter; it 
maddens me. Perchance I loved too much." 

" Thou hast said: thou didst love a woman before all 
things; thou didst place her in thy heart above the 
Order. Speak! Was not thy heaven once to be with me 
and to look on my face?" 

" Of a truth, sire, I desired no greater reward." 

" Reward — is not my service itself a reward, a privi- 
lege given indeed to few? " 

Hassan hung down his head; the old ascendency was 
gaining on him. 

And now what is thy heaven? " continued the Sheik. 

Is it to be with me, to look on my face that thou de- 
sirest most, or to dally with this woman — ^is that thy 
heaven?" 

"Saida is my heaven, sire!" 

The mention of her name was a charm against his 
fears, and he was bold again. 

" Ay, thou hast said! and yet thou dost shut thy eyes 
to thy sin." 

" I thought it no sin to love her, for was she not of 
the Paradise? " 

"To love her, no; but to abandon everything for her, 
ay," said the Grand Master. " Yet that is not all thy 
offending. Search in thy thoughts, and seek not to ex- 
cuse thyself." 

Hassan remembered the vision of the veiled columni 
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he believed that the Sheik of the mountain knew all 
things, even the unspoken word, and he trembled as he 
began, from shame rather than from cowardice. 

" Sire, I did imagine evil of thee, but it was in a 
dream." 

The Grand Master was himself thinking of the at- 
tempt to escape. This new thing interested him, though 
he hardly understood what the Arab meant. 

" In the Vale of Peace there is no evil spirit to prompt 
thee with wicked fancies in thy sleep. Such came from 
the evil in thy own soul, and thou shalt now confess 
them." 

" I cannot, sire! " 

** It is part of thy punishment; why fear to tell one 
who knows all things? " 

Thus adjured, Hassan told the dream with his wan- 
derings in the labyrinth and over the gray plain till the 
column unveiled as the Sheik of the Mountain. To all 
the Grand Master listened with the closest attention, 
though he did not change his posture, or give any sign 
of feeling. 

" And yet thou thinkest thou hast not sinned when 
thou didst plan to flee from me, and didst curse me in 
thy sleep! Well for thee that my mercy is infinite! " 

Hassan could make no reply; he was completely 
cowed, out of his own mouth self-condemned. The 
Sheik of the Mountain paused, to let his words take ef- 
fect; then he continued: 

" And when waking thou didst do evil, for with what 
thought didst thou go to the pool by the cave? Didst 
thou not desire to take thy bride from the Paradise, 
thinking to flee beyond my reach for ever? Fool! Thy 
own vision might have warned thee! and this thou didst 
after receiving the greatest boon that thou wert worthy 
of — such was thy gratitude, and for this thou standest 
here again. Hast thou done well in thy trial of that 
Qth^r world? " 
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The Sheik of the Mountain spoke harshly, with bitter 
irony and scorn in his voice, which display of human 
feeling gave back to the Arab some of his courage, since 
It was no longer as if he stood in the presence of an un- 
erring impassive justice. 

" Sire, I have sinned, but I have been punished 
enough." 

" Dost thou presume to dictate to me what shall be 
done to thee?" 

" Sire, I have been punished enough," Hassan went 
on boldly. " I have been driven from the Paradise; no 
greater ill than this can befall me. I have loved, and 
I have placed my love before all things; yet surely there 
was no sin in loving, though for that I suffer. If indeed 
my love be a sin, then let me die, for in that I can never 
change." 

The Sheik did not answer at once. He saw that Has- 
san required careful handling. 

" If it were not for this love of thine, I should not have 
allowed thee to come before me, and thou shouldst have 
been for ever an outcast. But since thou canst love with 
all thy heart, though through love thou hast fallen into 
error, yet thou mayest be restored, despite the sin which 
caused thy exile." 

" Sire," replied the Arab eagerly, " impose on me any 
task and I will do it ; let me die a thousand deaths, and 
I will suffer them without a groan, if so be that by this 
means I may come to Saida again. Of a truth the loss of 
her made my life a burden which I would fain have cast 
away, but that forgetfulness were worse than suffering." 

" Hadst thou died with thy sin unatoned, thou wouldst 
never have seen her more." 

" I know it, sire — ^but is there hope now ? " 

" To enter the Paradise a second time, thou must die 
a second time." 

" Let it be soon, then I " cried the Arab, " That is all 
I ask!" 
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" What right hast thou to ask aught? " The Grand 
Master again spoke sternly, wishing to enforce absolute 
submission. " As for thy death, it cannot be soon, for 
thou must pass through a time of waiting and of tempta- 
tion, and as thou hast disgraced the Order, so thou must 
serve it and live to wipe out the stain. Art thou willing 
to devote thyself to my purposes, and to go even to a 
shameful end that thou mayest rejoin thy love? " 

" Have I not sworn to obey thee, sire? and whatever 
the labour, the prize is greater than I could earn." 

The Sheik of the Mountain was satisfied with Hassan's 
tone, and he thought he could depend on his tool thor- 
oughly, since the Arab was indeed held by a strong bond. 
So, after a moment's deliberation, he determined, strik- 
ing while the iron was hot, to unfold the whole of his 
plan, though at first he had meant to tell only a part, and 
to lead on his dupe to the cHmax by slow degrees. 

" Behold! " he said, throwing back his veil, " I pardon 
thee, but listen now to what I require of thee." 

Then for the second time Hassan looked on the face 
of the Grand Master. But despite himself his dream 
still influenced him; he seemed to distinguish the cruel 
smile lurking beneath the snowy beard, and he was 
ashamed of his lack of faith. He dropped his eyes as 
if unable to gaze longer, but really in fear lest they should 
betray what was in his mind. This deceived the Sheik, 
who, for once at fault in reading the character of a man, 
went on with his address. 

" Thou shalt serve the Order with thy remaining span 
of life. To this purpose I shall dismiss thee from our 
company, and shall send thee into the land of the unbe- 
lievers. Thou hast skill in arms?" 

" Sire, I have fought often in thy cause." 

" Ay, all thy deeds are known to me. I did but ask 
to hear if thou wert a boaster, but thou art not utterly 
corrupt. Now this is my will: I have said that Yussuf, 
the son of Ayyub, the son of Shadhi the Kurd, whom 
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men call Saladin the Sultan, shall die! For he has dis- 
regarded my command and has oppressed my people. 
Thou shalt slay this Yussuf, and thus shalt win back 
thy love at the price of the usurper's blood. Then, if in 
revenge his followers kill thee, thou shalt go back to the 
Vale of Peace as soon as thy soul is parted from thy 
earthly body. But if thou escape, return to me, and I 
will restore thee, even as I did first set thee there." 

" Let me go forth at once, sire! " exclaimed Hassan. 
" It is an honour to execute the decree of the Order." 

" Thou shalt go forth at once, but the deed shall not 
be done for a while. Twould be too easy to rush on 
Yussuf in his tent, but thou wouldst fail perchance, be- 
cause of the guards, and if thou failest thou art outcast." 

" I would not fail, sire." 

" So thou sayest. But that is not my purpose. Thou 
hast disgraced the Order, and thou shalt deny it for the 
time. Thou shalt go to the camp at Acre as a volunteer. 
Thou shalt consort with these heretic Sunnis who wor- 
ship not Ali nor the divinity that is in me, and thou shalt 
become as one of them, cursing whom they curse, pray- 
ing as they pray, adoring what they adore. Yea, even 
if I am spoken against, thou shalt speak against me 
also." 

" It is a hard thing thou dost ask of me, sire! " 

Hassan spoke sadly, but the Grand Master, though 
he again paused for a moment, paid no heed to the com- 
plaint. 

** Thou shalt take thy horse from Kadamus, and thou 
shalt put on thy armour and ride by the inland road till 
thou comest to the camp of the Moslems at Acre. Join 
thyself to the Emir of Hamath, Taki-al-din Omar, the 
nephew of Yussuf, for he is reputed the bravest of all 
these sons of Kurds, and under him fight the men of the 
guards." 

" Will he take me to be of his troop, sire?" 

"Thpu rememberest thy father?" 
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"Selim ibn Hassan. Ay, sire, I still remember.' 

" Thy grandsire, the Sheik Hassan, dwelt near Tekrit. 
This ring was his and thy father's after him. Take it 
to Taki-al-din, for it bears the seal of Ayyub, the sire 
of Yussuf. Say that thy own father Selim gave it thee 
when dying, and bade thee show it, if ever thou hadst a 
favour to seek from any of the house of Ayyub ibn 
Shadhi. For the rest of the tale, say what thou wilt, 
so that it is near the truth, that thy tribe have perished, 
and thou hast been brought up in a strange land at the 
court of the Grand Seljuk." 

" It is hard for me to go falsely," said Hassan, " but 
for the ring I thank thee, sire." 

It was his father's, he thought, and that meant much 
to the Arab. He wondered how it had been found, think- 
ing this a fresh example of the Grand Master's power. 

" Spare not thyself in battle," continued the Sheik, 
" till thou shalt win glory in their eyes, and I promise 
thee that the chance will be found for thee by the Order. 
Then seek as a boon to be made, not only one of the 
guard, but one of the body-guard who eat from the table 
of the usurper. Thou dost understand?" 

"As one of the body-guard I shall have free access 
to Saladin at all times?" 

" Ay, and then thou shalt slay him when I give thee 
word," said the Sheik of the Mountain calmly. 

" Sire, can it not be done without becoming one of 
the body-guard?" 

" Is he afraid of danger, or has he more scruples? " 
thought the Grand Master, recalling Hassan's conduct 
when the captives were slain on the night of the revel. 

" It can be done no other way," he replied with 
decision. 

In Hassan's mind rose up these words: 

" Swear that whatever happens, if, like the man in the 
garden of Sheddad, the son of Ad, thou wert expelled 
from the Paradise, and we were parted, swe^r th^t thQU 
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wilt never forget our love, and that thou wilt never do 
anything unworthy of it! " 

" It is treachery," he murmured half to himself. The 
Sheik of the Mountain caught his whisper. 

" Remember before whom thou art, and where thou 
standest." 

The Arab's foot was on the slab that covered the 
pit of knives. Yet, drawing himself up, he answered 
firmly. 

" Sire, thou knowest I am no coward to fear death. 
But I am an Arab of the Arabs; I cannot eat the Sultan's 
bread and salt, and then slay him. I cannot join the 
body-guard. Let me stab as he sits giving judgment 
among all the people. I shall die hewn in pieces by the 
soldiers, or be tortured, yet the deed will not be base as 
this." 

The Sheik of the Mountain was again at a loss. Only 
a few moments before he had reduced his clay to a plastic 
mass that he could fashion as he chose; now it had sud- 
denly hardened. In the depth of his own heart he con- 
fessed that the Initiates had mistaken their man when 
they had selected the Arab, despite the affair of Ayyub's 
ring, which was an advantage Hassan only could use. 
Though long years of training had apparently turned 
Hassan into a devoted slave of the Order, yet the inter- 
ruption of barely three weeks and the growth of a new 
passion had aroused the dormant Bedouin in him, whose 
chivalry would mar him for the task. It would be wiser 
perhaps to release the spring, let Hassan fall into the pit 
and perish unheard of, and to send to the Paradise an- 
other of the chosen youth, whose coarser nature would 
be more easy to manage. On the other hand, the Grand 
Master had been absolute so long that he could not bear 
to acknowledge a failure. It touched his pride keenly. 
He must subdue the Arab, he could not brook defeat. 
Even the certainty that he could conceal his defeat from 
all but himself did npt cpnsole him, since he had been 
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for so many years a law unto himself, permitting no one 
else to share his triumphs or his reverses; ruling over 
the very chiefs of the Initiates till they obeyed him as they 
had obeyed none of his predecessors. To be defied by 
the Arab was a humiliation he could only avenge by 
making the offender do what had been demanded and 
refused. 

The Grand Master stared long and steadily at Hassan, 
but he showed no feeling, for he perceived that by simu- 
lating pity, sadness, or wrath at the opening of the inter- 
view he had lost ground. Now that he was really angry, 
he relapsed into the impassive calm that usually char- 
acterised him. 

" So thou dost think what I bid thee do to be base? 
Doubtless thou art inspired by God to judge me, thy 
Master." The level voice, enhancing the irony of the 
remark, had such an effect on Hassan's mind as the sight 
of a lash has on a dog's. If the Sheik of the Mountain 
had threatened him with the loss of Saida even, he might 
still have been defiant on a point of honour. But this 
speech made him feel his inferiority; he became again 
the worshipper, cringing in the presence of an ail-but 
deity. 

"Thou knowest best, sire, yet — if I might not join 
the body-guard " 

" Did I not tell thee, it can be done no other way? 
For this is no mere stabbing, a sudden murder to be at- 
tempted by a madman from the midst of a crowd, but 
it is an execution of my sentence, and must be wrought 
at dead of night, after the victim has been warned, that 
he may have space to repent. Therefore, that nothing 
may go amiss, thou must join the body-guard and be- 
come one of those who daily attend on Yussuf. It is a 
hard thing, as thou sayest, but, though thou eat of his 
bread and salt, I am thy lord, not this son of Ayyub." 

The Arab was silent. There was still a struggle within 

bim, but th^ o^th which b^ bad 3wom to bis bride fa,d^<l 
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from his thoughts. Was he not already bound to the 
Grand Master? 

" I would that I were free from doubt! Oh, sire, make 
my way clear to me." 

" It is a part of what thou must bear in atonement 
for thy sin. But do thy duty, and thou shalt attain hap- 
piness." 

Duty, ay, but what was his duty — ^to eat the bread of 
Saladin and then to kill him? Saida fought on both 
sides ; her words on one, the remembrance of her beauty 
on the other. He still, however, believed in the knowl- 
edge and power of the Grand Master over both worlds, 
he knew himself to be as helpless as a man entwined in 
the coils of a great serpent; he had to yield. 

" Sire, I will go ! " he said, but he could not thank the 
Sheik of the Mountain. He could obey, he could pay 
the price, but he could not be grateful. All the while, 
however, it was not the crime itself, but the manner of 
accomplishing it, that was repugnant. 

The Grand Master struck thrice on the wall. 

" Thou shalt go, then, to-morrow. Thou shalt send 
no word to me, but I shall know of all thy doings, and 
when the appointed hour comes I will send unto thee. 
But beware! however easy the chance — ^till my mes- 
senger come thou shalt do naught." 

As he spoke he replaced his veil, and Hassan watched 
him curiously; for something told the Arab he was never 
to look on the face of the Grand Master again. 

Three Initiates entered the room, who tied his hands 
and bandaged his eyes as they had done when he en- 
tered by the postern. Half an hour later he was on his 
way back to Kadamus, wearing no longer the dark robe 
and hood; for all the camp slept and there was no one 
to see, saving only that Initiate who went before as his 
guide. But he returned hopeful, with all his doubts al- 
layed, since he had now a quest to accomplish, and the 
P^r^dis^ for his r^w^rd, with ^11 that th^ Paradise m^eint 
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to him. His task was to kill Yussuf, the son of Ayyub, 
whom he had been always taught to hate because the 
Sultan had attempted to subdue the Ismailians by force 
of arms. Such scruples as he had he could forget, since 
he was but keeping his oath to obey the Grand Master 
in all things, and then there was the thought of his re- 
turn to the Vale of Peace. With what joy Saida would 
welcome him! Saida, from whom he would never be 
parted again. After all, perhaps his exile would be a 
boon to them, since the memory of it would make the 
Paradise so much more precious. Only one doubt in- 
truded itself; was Saida grieving for him? Hitherto he 
had most often pictured her as she really was, mourning 
over his loss, but now it seemed as if she could not be 
sad; she must know that he would soon be by her side. 

They reached Kadamus, where Hassan was taken to 
the inn at which he had left his steed. The Initiate de- 
parted, and the Arab rested in the house for a few hours. 
In the morning he found by his couch new garments 
such as would befit the son of a Bedouin chief, and new 
armour, steel cap and shirt of mail, rich enough to grace 
the person of an Emir. He went down to the stable, and 
ran himself to harness Marra, who was pleased to behold 
his master. Beside the horse hung a pair of saddle-bags, 
containing a change of raiment, and a purse well filled 
with gold dinars and silver dirhems. A long lance of 
reed leaned against the wall; he had too his short bow, 
scimitar, and dagger. Nothing had been forgotten; he 
had to fight, and the Ismailians had well equipped him 
for the fight. 

The people of the inn served Hassan respectfully; they 
knew him to be one of the Assassins, whose subjects 
they were. But to them he was only a wayfarer, and per- 
haps a dangerous guest to harbour. He left them almost 
unnoticed, and there was no one to see him set out — no 
one of the Initiates, no one of his old comrades and 
friends, not even any of the chosen youth like Firuz the 
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crossbowman, who had fought so often by his side. 
This did not dispirit him; in the morning he seemed to 
have put his cares behind him, as if he had rolled away 
the burden of fourteen years. He sprang into the saddle 
and galloped off eastwards, chanting a Bedouin war- 
song that he had heard in his childhood. 

Thus did Hassan the Arab, for the love of Saida, his 
handmaiden in the Paradise, ride forth to slay Saladin, 
the Sultan. 



Part II— Book I. 



SALADIN. 



THE SIEGE OF ACRE. 



CHAPTER I. 
9n tbe TKIlae to Sere* 

IT was a hot day in June. 
Where the road from Kisra to Mergecolon was 
crossed by the roads to Arket, Meblie, and Nef, a little 
clump of fig-trees gave a welcome shelter from the sun, 
and a cistern of water hard by tempted the traveller to 
rest for a little while, before resuming his journey. Here 
there had once been an inn, which was now a charred 
heap of ruins, since it had been burnt down in a border 
foray. But though no man was nigh to minister to his 
wants the natural beauties were sufficiently alluring, and 
at this place Hassan had dismounted ; tethering his horse 
Marra to one of the trees, after he had permitted it to 
drink at the fountain. 

The horse was apparently not satisfied, for he 
champed his bit, and strained at the rope which held 
him. 

" Thou must drink no more," Hassan said. " There 
are many miles before us, Marra." 

The tone of this remark was understood, for the horse 
made no further attempt to reach the cistern, but turned 
to his master, who had, like a true Bedouin, gained its 
aflfections from the very first. With one hand Hassan 
patted and stroked Marra, while, after seating himself 
so that he could lean against the tree-trunk, he fed him- 
self with the other, talking all the time to the horse, who 
whinnied in answer. 

Seven days had passed since he had left Masyaf, and in 
these seven days he had become a different being. He 
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had changed, it seemed, his habits and his character with 
the change of raiment and of scene. 

He had ridden from Kadamus in the direction of 
Hims, and from thence southwards up the valley of the 
Orontes. It was a country full of populous towns, near 
which many a great battle had been fought in the time 
of the Baldwins and the Atabegs. Hassan saw the field 
where the might of Nur-al-din, Sultan of Aleppo and 
Damascus, had been broken by the chivalry of the Tem- 
ple, and he heard men still telling how the prince, sur- 
prised and defeated before he knew the enemy were upon 
him, had fled bare-foot and half-naked to the Sea of 
Kades. Hassan had passed through Hamath, of which 
Taki-al-din Omar, Saladin's nephew, was Emir, through 
Baalbec, — that Ayyub, the father of Sultan Yussuf, had 
ruled as a vassal of Immad-al-din Zangi, the father of 
Nur-al-din, — and crossing the Jordan by Belinus, the 
great frontier fortress which had so often changed mas- 
ters in the conflicts of the past century, he had stayed the 
night before at the little town of Kisra, on his way to 
Tell el-Kisan, south of which lay the camp of the Mos- 
lems. He had thus made a detour, and had travelled 
slowly at that, because he wished, by taking the circuit- 
ous inland route, to avoid an encounter with his own 
comrades, the Ismailians, or with the Franks who held 
the sea-coast, and also because he attracted less attention, 
in so thriving a province as that through which he had 
ridden, than he would have done if he had taken the 
direct road through a district where, owing to the fight- 
ing, the movements of a solitary armed man would be 
noted with apprehension. 

As he now sat in the shade, lazily murmuring to his 
horse, the Arab enjoyed what he had never known be- 
fore, the sense of freedom. During fourteen years his 
least act had been regelated more precisely than if he had 
been a novice among the Dominicans. When he was 
not being trained in arms he was being taught the Ian- 
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guagcs spoken in Syria and the neighboring kingdoms, 
or he had been compelled to devote himself to religious 
exercises. His endurance of fatigue, and his obedience 
to orders, were exposed to continual tests; no Spartan 
could have boasted a more rigorous discipline. He had 
become grave beyond his years ; a melancholy mysticism 
had taken possession of him; for the qualities of rever- 
ence and of submissiveness had been too much developed 
under the tutelage of the Initiates. Even in his relations 
with Saida, he had been inwardly somewhat of a wor- 
shipper if outwardly only a lover, and thus he was not 
exceeding truth when he said she was his heaven: for 
she had taken the place of the Grand Master in his soul. 
He had been brought up so that all his energy, all his 
devotion, should be at the absolute disposal of one 
person. Hitherto that one person had been the Sheik 
of the Mountain; now it was Saida. His educa- 
tion had been too perfect to admit of his serving 
more than a single master, and he could not but con- 
fess to himself that, though in name at least he went 
at the bidding of the Old Man, it was really for Saida's 
sake that he was going on his desperate mission. Would 
she approve him? He would not face the question yet 
— he had not even seen the Sultan. 

But training, however careful, cannot entirely change 
a man, nor can youth always be sad, and for the present 
at least Hassan was free. The arrow lies captive in the 
quiver; when fitted to the bow it is still a helpless, dead 
thing ; and it is dead, too, when it has hit the mark. But 
in its flight through the air the shaft sings triumphant, 
revelling in a brief semblance of life and liberty. So it 
was with Hassan: he was speeding on an appointed 
course, not of his choosing, but, till the hour came, he 
could be doing; he was bound by no irksome rules, he 
could imagine himself subject to no will but his own. He 
had turned his back on the grim fortress of Masyaf, and 
he knew that he should never see the Tower oi X\\e Gt^xA 
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Master again. He had left the Vale of Peace, but the 
flaming turrets of the Palace were to be the beacon-fires 
of his future. 

He was indeed another Hassan from the Hassan who 
had ridden to the village of Kadamus, out of Armenia 
and the Mountains of the Devil. Then he had been full 
of his bereavement, pale and weak after his illness, la- 
bouring, too, under the burden of his curse. Now he was 
going to his death, but he was light-hearted, and his mind 
was at peace, as though from a trance existence of 
visionary sorrows and but half-remembered joys, he had 
awakened to real, vivid life. The busy crowds of people 
he had mingled with in the last seven days, the rumours 
of war that he had listened to eagerly enough, since in- 
deed he was soon to share in the great fight of Moslem 
against Christian, of East against West, had opened to 
him a new world in which the Sheik of the Mountain was 
no longer the chief figure, till, but for the tress of hair, 
Saida herself might have seemed a fancy of his brain, 
though it was for Saida alone that he lived and had un- 
dertaken the task which had brought him into touch with 
mankind, and was to lead him to his destined end. 

The horse pricked up his ears and shook himself. 

" What is it, Marra ? " asked Hassan, without looking 
round. 

Marra snorted, and pawed the turf. The horse's un- 
easiness communicated itself to his master; for there is 
nothing so infectious as cowardice. Hassan, though re- 
luctantly, roused himself, and followed Marra's gaze. 

Far away on the branch road from Arket he could see a 
moving cloud of dust, which came rapidly nearer. His 
interest excited, he stood up to watch, and was presently 
able to distinguish the figures of four horsemen, whose 
armour glittered in the sunshine. He saw, too, that the 
foremost was fleeing from the others. 

There could be no doubt on one point at least ; he would 
have to share in the fight. Marra had quieted directly 
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he saw his master was on the alert, and the Arab, after 
cutting his horse loose from the tree, sprang into the 
saddle, but instead of going into the road, he backed be- 
hind the clump, in order that he might surprise the enemy 
and thus in some measure make up for the advantage in 
numbers they possessed. He had suspected the fugitive 
to be a Moslem, because he was shaping his course East, 
while, as the latter approached, Hassan recognised him, 
by the crocus-yellow cloak he wore over his armour, as 
one of the guardsmen of the Sultan. Here was an oppor- 
tunity, if the Arab could only use it. 

The Turk's horse was galloping, and maintaining the 
lead, though, despite the fact that its rider was but lightly 
equipped, it gained no ground, since it had been wounded, 
and, as Hassan perceived, was not capable of going much 
further. The pursuers too had seen that it must fall, 
and they began to shout joyfully, thinking to catch up 
with their prey. The two foremost were squires, who, 
pressing ahead, were rapidly making up on the Turk. 

" God and the Holy Sepulchre ! " they cried, and from 
their rear they were answered with, " Beauseant ! Beau- 
seant ! " 

The knight who followed was a Templar, as was one 
of the squires. Hassan rejoiced anew at the chance that 
had fallen his way ; for to help a guardsman of the Sul- 
tan would further his own immediate aim to become one 
of the guard himself, while, above everything, it was the 
ambition of an Ismailian to slay a Templar, since, of all 
the princes and emirs in Syria, these soldier-monks alone 
dared to make war on, and even to levy tribute from, the 
Sheik of the Mountain. 

The Turk was almost abreast of Hassan, who still kept 
himself ambushed. The fugitive's steed was covered 
with blood from a lance wound in the left flank, it panted ; 
in a moment it would drop dead. The rider knew this, 
his face was drawn and gray, his hand clenched on his 
light reed-spear, he had lost all hope of escaping, and 
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only sought for a chance to wheel his horse round so as 
to meet his foes and face the inevitable. 

The Sultan's guardsman had galloped by, and still 
Hassan made no sign. The two squires spurred on, the 
foremost Christian being on the side of the road fur- 
thest from Hassan ; he waved his sword over his head, 
but he had no spear, for at the first encounter with the 
Turk he had lost it in wounding the latter's horse. Gain- 
ing at every stride, he was but a hundred yards from the 
fugitive and only a horse's length in front of his fellow 
squire. The Knight was some little distance in the 
rear, doubtless indignant that he should not himself give 
the final blow. 

Hassan had left his own light spear against the tree, 
but he had strung his bow in readiness for his attack. 
The first Christian was less dangerous, as he had only his 
sword, but when the other, who as it chanced was a 
novice of the Templars, drew abreast the clump of trees, 
Hassan shouted " Ali hu Allah ! " using in his excitement 
the war-cry of the Assassins. 

The second squire tried to turn his horse, pulling it up 
on its haunches with a quick jerk, and calling out at the 
same time to warn his comrade, who, however, could not 
or would not hear. This momentary check enabled the 
ambushed Arab to take steady aim; scarce thirty feet 
separated him from his enemy, and he could not miss. 
The arrow pierced the throat of the young Templar, 
who gave a choked cry, and fell heavily from his horse, 
clutching at his neck convulsively. 

Repeating his war-cry, Hassan urged Marra into the 
road. To the right, from the direction of Meblie, he 
heard a distant shout of " God and the Holy Sepulchre " : 
three more Christians were riding to aid their brethren 
in the skirmish. But the Arab had no time to think of 
them; for he had a more formidable foe to deal with, 
the Knight Templar. Clad in mail from head to foot, 
visor down, his shield covering his body, his lance in rest, 
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the Crusader spurred his heavy Flemish war-horse at the 
lightly armed Bedouin. But for the fact that the Turk 
was still in danger, Hassan would have fled. He could 
not hope to prevail against that armour of proof. Never 
before had he faced in single combat an adversary so 
terrible and so invulnerable. The head of the spear glit- 
tering in the sunshine fascinated him ; already he fancied 
that he could feel its point protruding between his shoul- 
ders. The Knight, furious at seeing his squire slain, 
rushed on grimly, determined to take life for life. 

His late trials had sapped the Arab's courage, he was 
dizzy with fear, a thousand images of the past rushed 
through his brain. Half mechanically he snatched an- 
other arrow from the quiver, while Marra, more trust- 
ful of his master than Hassan was of himself, stood firm, 
yet with every muscle stiffened, ready to spring aside at 
the last instant. More by good luck than design, the 
shaft hit the Templar's charger between the nostrils, 
causing it to rear up so suddenly that the Knight lost 
his balance in the saddle, and pitched head foremost 
on the ground, where he lay still, stunned, or possibly 
dead. 

Hassan did not wait to finish his work, he rode on after 
the Turk and the surviving squire, wishing to help the 
fugitive before the three other Franks could reach the 
cross-roads; but, ere he came up, the Turk wheeled 
round and transfixed his pursuer with his reed spear, 
which splintered at the force of the upward thrust. This 
last effort, however, was too much for his horse, which 
collapsed suddenly; the rider only just succeeded in 
avoiding being crushed under the dead body of his steed. 
Hassan, snatching up his spear as he passed the tree it 
leaned against, approached the Turk, who, drawing his 
scimetar, had cut off the head of the squire as a trophy ; 
the blood poured out, making a thick puddle amid the dry 
grass and dust at the roadside. Seeing his rescuer, he 
cried, " Hast thou slain that dog of a Templar ? '* 
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" I know not. Throw down that head, and get on 
the horse. We must fly." 

Hassan pointed westwards down the Meblie road; in 
a moment or two these new foes would be upon them. 
The Turk ran to the horse of the squire he had just 
killed, but it, recognising an enemy, lashed out savagely 
at him, and he barely saved himself from the kick. It 
was plain that the charger would not suffer him to mount 
it, though, unwilling to leave its slain master, it did not 
gallop off, but continued to evade him when he tried to 
catch it. There was no time to lose. 

" It is fate," said the Turk resignedly. " As for thee, 
friend; I bid thee take this packet to the Emir Taki-al- 
din and give it him by noon to-morrow. Say that 
Mahmud of Damascus died a martyr. Ah — ^first I will 
see that Templar goes to Jehannum before I go to Para- 
dise." 

The fallen Knight, recovering from his swoon, was 
beginning to move his limbs feebly, and the Turk meant 
to cut off his head as he had treated the squire. 

" Stop ! Keep thy packet ! " Hassan called back, as he 
leapt himself to the ground. Going up to the slain man's 
horse, he talked to it soothingly in French. The tone 
and the words quieted its anger, and it allowed Hassan to 
mount it without a struggle. 

" Jump on Marra ! " cried the Arab to Mahmud, who 
had stood astonished. " Quick, the Franks ! " 

And indeed the Crusaders were within a stone's throw 
when the Turk obeyed and, following Hassan, headed 
for the village of Nef, which lay about four miles 
to the east. As for the Franks, only two of them pur- 
sued, and those the squires, for the Knight with them, 
knowing that he had no chance to overtake the Turks 
because of his heavy armour, halted that he might get 
down and attend to the fallen Templar, but bade the 
others press on. Nevertheless, the squires involuntarily 
slackened speed when passing the corpses of their friends,. 
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and this delay, though slight, gave Mahmud and Has- 
san a fair start. They might even have turned to fight, 
as the numbers were now equal, but Mahmud was more 
anxious to save his packet than to risk an encounter with 
an untired foe, while Hassan would have been at a great 
disadvantage; for he was not comfortable in his sad- 
dle, which was of European make, and he had also to 
ride one horse and encourage the other, as Marra was 
at first jealous of carrying a stranger. Had he been on 
his own steed, Hassan could have kept up the fight after 
the fashion of the desert tribesmen, shooting arrows be- 
hind him at the pursuers, but as it was, he could only 
hope that his new mount would hold out till they reached 
some place of safety. 

When they had covered about half the distance, the 
captured horse began to show signs of failing strength, 
which Mahmud saw. 

" Shall we stop and fight?" he cried. 

Glancing back, Hassan perceived that the Knight 
had left the Templar and was riding after his 
squires. 

" No ! " he called back, " spur on to Nef, and get help. 
Marra can go faster than this Prankish beast." 

" Canst thou keep ahead ? " 

"Ay! go on, I tell thee. Thou hast thy packet to 
guard." 

Mahmud was quick to decide; he urged Marra, who 
was still comparatively fresh, to put out his full speed, 
and shot far in front of Hassan. Fortunately the villag- 
ers had seen the chase, for the road was very straight, 
and had trooped into the street, snatching up such arms 
as they possessed. Many had only a spade or a scythe, 
others girded on ancient swords or brandished curious 
maces that had seen service in the days of Tughtigin of 
Damascus and Jocelyn of Edessa; a few had bows and 
arrows. A single knight could have ridden down this 
mob of peasants^ but Mahmud made them drag a cart 
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across the road, which was being done as Hassan gal- 
loped up. The two squires, on beholding this rude bar- 
ricade, drew oflf out of bowshot, and waited for the 
Knight. Mahmud, assuming the command, ranged his 
little force in such order as he could; stationing the 
scythemen in the front rank, and the mace-bearers behind 
with the archers. Hassan got once more on Marra, and 
drew forth another shaft from his quiver. His cold fit 
had long passed, and he would have liked nothing better 
than a fight ; but when the Crusader came up, he ordered 
his squires to advance no further. He himself rode for- 
ward a little, taking no more note of the stones and ar- 
rows that rattled on his helmet and shield than if they 
had been flies buzzing round his head. But after thus 
insulting his rustic opponents he drew rein, and retired 
to his companions ; being perhaps afraid for his charger, 
or wishing to go back to the fallen Templar, who, still 
unable to walk, lay helpless by the cistern at the cross- 
roads. 

The villagers cheered derisively when they saw the 
enemy ride off, and some of the younger and more foolish 
wished to pursue them in their turn, but this Mahmud 
forbade. The women now came out of the houses, 
bringing their children with them. 

" How did it happen ? " the men cried to Mahmud, 
asking where he had met the " infidel " ; whether any 
had been killed ; who had fallen of his friends ; how long 
they had been pursued — and a hundred other questions 
at once. 

" I was riding to the camp," answered Mahmud ; " met 
three Franks in the road. It was a time of truce, but 
there was no one to see. They set on me, and wounded 
my horse. This one here " — ^pointing to Hassan — *' came 
to my help, killed one of the dogs, — 2l Templar, — and 
wounded another. More Franks appeared; we fled. 
Ask him the rest." 

"He has killed a Templar," they whispered to each 
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other. This intelligence had the effect of making Has- 
san the centre of interest. 

But before the Arab had had time to reply to their 
new inquiries, a stout, gray-bearded Syrian, who, from 
the hindmost rank, had been courageously shouting the 
most bloodthirsty menaces at the retreating Knight, 
elbowed forward and proffered the two hospitality. He 
was the headman of the village, as he proudly announced 
in a tone that proved he did not underrate his importance 
in the world, and, on Mahmud's accepting, he bade the 
crowd disperse, to their no small disappointment; for 
their curiosity about the adventure had increased, rather 
than diminished, with knowledge. 

Hassan and the Turk followed their host to his dwell- 
ing, the only inn that Nef boasted. An old negro, whose 
meagre frame would scarcely have served to reassure a 
traveller as to the fare he was likely to receive, sham- 
bled lamely up to the riders, and offered his services as 
groom. The Turk, on dismounting from the squire's 
horse, for he had succeeded in riding it after Hassan had 
made it more tractable, threw the bridle to the negro and 
entered the house. The Arab, however, insisted on lead- 
ing Marra to the stable himself, nor would he leave his 
favourite till he had seen that everything was to the 
horse's liking. He did not, however, unsaddle Marra be- 
fore he had gone back to the Turk. 

" Will these Franks get aid and come down on us 
again ? " 

Mahmud was busily engaged in attacking some cold 
viands. 

" No. It is a day of truce, and they cannot well at- 
tack us. Also I have set a scout to give warning. Come 
and seat thyself. I go no further to-day, and we must 
not part yet." 

" I will not seat myself till I have seen that Marra is 
unsaddled." 

" Then thou art a Bedouin ; confess it ! " 
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" I am an Arab of the Arabs," said Hassan. 

" I knew it. A Bedouin loves his horse first, himself 
second, and his wife third." 

He glanced keenly at Hassan, who attempted a laugh. 
And a Turk ? " he asked lightly. 
We love our sons first, the Sultan — may Allah pro- 
long his days! — second, and our wives — ^as they deserve 
it. Mine should be grateful to thee, since, but for thy 
help, she would have had to console herself with the 
thought that, if her husband died, he died a martyr — ^a 
happy event that, thanks to thee, is for the present post- 
poned." 

Hassan, freed from apprehension of the Crusaders, 
went back to the stable, but while tending Marra his 
thoughts ran on the words — " the Sultan — ^may Allah 
prolong his days — second." Though the Turk had been 
speaking in jest, his blessing on Saladin had been made 
in a tone that showed it was meant in earnest. 

The chief room in the inn appeared to Hassan squalid 
and comfortless, and he cast a disparaging glance at 
the faded and tawdry hangings of the windows, at the 
dirty and ill-repaired flooring, at the tables stained with 
the droppings of grease and gravy. Half unconsciously 
perhaps, he may have contrasted it with the Palace in the 
Vale of Peace. The host, who stayed talking to Mah- 
mud, seemed out of place in his own house, because of 
his very stoutness and contented demeanour. Being, as 
his occupation necessitated, shrewd and observant, the 
headman did not fail to note the disgust in Hassan's ex- 
pression. A moment before he had been chatting fa- 
miliarly with the Turk, who, like an old soldier, had for- 
gotten the peril he had lately been in, if he had not for- 
gotten the debt he owed to his rescuer, but now, im- 
agining the Arab to be a person of some consequence 
because of his contemptuous look round the room, he pro- 
ceeded to serve his new guest with a more deferential 
air than he had intended to show towards a stranger who 
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had actually been miserly enough to see to his own 
horse. 

" It is but poor fare I have to set before thee," he said, 
with an apologetic wave of his fat hand, " but the times 
are not what they were. Nevertheless, I have still in my 
cellars some skins of wine such as the Christians drank 
of when they ruled us." 

" We must not take what is forbidden while we fight 
in the Holy War," said Mahmud, though with some 
tinge of regret. 

The innkeeper looked to Hassan for his answer, but 
the Arab, following the example of his friend, refused 
the offer, and applied himself to such viands as Mah- 
mud had left. 

" Didst thou make much profit out of the infidel ? " 
queried the guardsman. 

"Ay! I remember the days when we were full of 
pilgrims, for there was a shrine near here that held the 
old bones of a saint of theirs — Saint ! so they called him. 
Doubtless the dog is now burning in Jehannum with his 
worshippers." 

" But I have heard that these pilgrims fast, and drink 
naught," said Mahmud. 

" On their going 'twas as thou sayest, they took little 

and paid less. But on their return " The headman 

paused and laughed softly. "Well, I am troubled no 
more with their drunkenness," he concluded in a different 
tone. 

" Thou art sorry, then, since thou hast changed mas- 
ters ? " asked Hassan, seeing what the innkeeper had in 
his heart. 

" Nay, nay ! " he replied hurriedly, looking at the 
guardsman, " for the Franks oppressed us, and often 
took our substance and paid naught, nor could we get 
redress. But the Sultan is a just lord to all." 

" Ay, the Sultan is just, just as was Nur-al-din, the 
son of Zangi I " Mahmud interjected with fervour. 
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To Hassan's surprise he was compelled to listen to 
the praises of Saladin from both talkers, who became so 
absorbed in this fruitful topic that they never noticed his 
silence, and he was suffered to finish his meal without 
interruption. As his mission was to slay the Sultan, 
whom he had always been taught to execrate as a 
tyrant, the present conversation was not at all to his 
taste. 

" But the Sultan played his master Nur-al-din false, 
and supplanted Ismail Salih, his master's son," he said at 
last, forgetting caution. 

" Dost thou think we men of Damascus would have al- 
lowed ourselves to be ruled over by that fool ? " said 
Mahmud. " Nur-al-din was a man, but there was none 
of his kin like him, and when he died Allah gave us the 
Sultan, even as He gave us Shirkuh, his uncle, to con- 
quer Egypt. I can remember Shirkuh ; for, when I was 
a child, I sa^ him ride forth from Damascus in the win- 
ter on his last campaign — 'twould be nigh twenty-five 
years ago. He was a fierce little man, the Emir Shirkuh, 
black-bearded and as stout as thee." This to the inn- 
keeper. 

" Ay, and the Franks feared him, as the King of the 
English is feared now," replied the latter. " Thou hast 
seen him, too, perchance ? " 

" Malik Rik, thou meanest ? Iblis must have sent him 
to plague us ; but for his coming we should have driven 
the Franks into the sea. I was near to being on that 
great ship he sank myself, but I have never seen him 
close. He has been sick of late with fever. Allah grant 
he may die of it ! " 

Hassan remembered that the English fleet had, near 
Beirut, met with a vessel filled with stores for Acre, and 
had destroyed it. In this sea-fight had perished the 
flower of the Turkish youth ; chosen troops sent to rein- 
force the garrison of the beleaguered fortress. 

"How goes the siege?" asked the innkeeper. 
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" He can tell thee better than I," — Mahmud pointed to 
Hassan, — " for I have been away at Hamath these three 
days/' 

" I know no later ne;ws," said Hassan, " for I have not 
been there at all ! " 

"Art thou not of the army?" they said in surprise. 
Mahmud glanced at Hassan's finger, which wore the sig- 
net-ring of his father. 

" Not yet. I am riding to join as a volunteer." 

Mahmud nodded approval, the innkeeper murmured a 
compliment on his bravery. 

Every man should help in the fight," said the Turk, 

but thou wilt be welcome now; for few have come to 
the standards of late. Men rally round the Sultan when 
he wins a victory. After Hattin, where we took the 
King of Jerusalem prisoner and that dog Reginald, — 
whom the Sultan slew with his own hand, for he had 
wished to profane the holy city Mecca, — ^they came in 
thousands to get cheap honour and a share of the spoil. 
But now it is different. Thou wilt gain little. We 
fight only to keep what we have." 

" I do not join for the sake of getting spoil," said 
Hassan. 

" It is well ; for thou wilt not be disappointed," laughed 
Mahmud. "The cause itself should be enough. What 
more can a man desire? Plenty of fighting and, if we 
die, the Paradise of the martyrs awaits us. And such a 
leader! All his subjects are glad to shed their blood in 
his battles." 

" I am no subject of Sultan Saladin's." Hassan spoke 
on impulse, thinking of what lay before him. At this 
moment the innkeeper was summoned to attend to a 
matter without; he went reluctantly, as he was curious 
to learn who the Arab was. 

"I had thought thou wert not," said Mahmud, not 
heeding their host's departure, " for thou didst speak of 
Ismail Salih, that weakling; but perchance thoM %^tn^^\. 
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the house of Zangi. If so, I crave thy pardon. And 
yet " He looked again at Hassan's ring. 

" Hadst thou come to my father's tents, thou couldst 
have stayed three days, and no one would have asked of 
thee so much as thy name. Is it Turkish courtesy to ply 
a stranger with questions?" 

" Say not that we are strangers — ^but I crave pardon. 
Thou thinkest me a rude fellow. Nay, strive not to deny 
it, and thou wouldst part from me in wrath. But there is 
a bond between us; thou hast saved my life and, what is of 
more importance to the cause, my papers. Thou sayest 
thou art a volunteer, so we both fight in the Holy War, 
and all soldiers should be brothers ; ay, even though thou 
art perchance the son of a great Sheik, and I but a sim- 
ple Turk. I would help thee, if I could ; yet thou wear- 
est on thy finger what makes me thy servant, and is, too, 
another bond between us — ^the seal of the Emir Ayyub 
abou Yussuf, father of the Sultan." 

Hassan thought a moment. The appeal to the brother- 
hood of Islam had no force with him, an Assassin, and as 
an Arab of the Arabs he despised the less civilized Turks. 
But Mahmud was a guardsman of the Sultan. 

" I did wrong to be offended, and thou canst help me; 
for in all the host thou art alone known to me. I am in- 
deed the son of a Sheik — Selim ibn Hassan, who was 
chief over a tribe that can boast descent from the Beni 
Saad. But my tribesmen are scattered and my father 
slain, being wounded unto death in a battle against the 
Atabeg of Mosul. This ring was his, being given to 
Hassan, my grandsire, by the Emir Ayyub, in token of a 
service rendered when the Emir fled from Tekrit. Dy- 
ing he gave it me, and said that, were I ever in need, I had 
but to show it to any of the house of Ayyub. But, as 
I have said, my tribe are scattered, and, since I wished 
not to come seeking charity, I joined myself to the armies 
of the Grand Seljuk in Persia. There I grew to man- 
hood, learning war and the tongues of the East. And 
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at the Sultan's court I might yet have been, had it not 
chanced that I saw once a woman whose name I may 
not tell, nor her rank. But we loved. Her father dis- 
missed me in scorn, though I boasted of my skill in arms 
till he said, mocking, that if I went to the Holy War and 
became one of the Sultan's guard, as thou art, he would 
give me his daughter. He thought that I would never 
leave Persia to make the attempt, nor "that I could suc- 
ceed. Yet I am here, and would fain try at least. I 
have this ring to help me, and my own scimitar." 

He told the lies the Assassins had put in his mouth 
with a shame that, being misinterpreted, won Mahmud's 
sympathy. 

"And I too will help thee, if thou wilt. Thou art 
young and hopeful, thou hast but little more than twenty 
years, for all thy grave looks, while I am nearing two- 
score, and have served the Sultan for the half of my life, 
yet only since Hattin have I been in the body-gfuard — 
four years, that is. But men fall fast now. To-morrow 
I take my papers to the Emir Taki-al-din, and I will 
tell him my tale and what thou hast done. Show him 
thy ring and at least thou wilt be enabled to fight in his 
troop, and there is no better leader, saving only the Sul- 
tan himself, who should be a prince after thy own heart, 
since he is so careful of his honour that he had the 
Reginald that I spoke of slain before he could taste of the 
cup that was in his hand, lest men should say that the 
Sultan had caused a man to be slain who had eaten of 
his bread and salt." 

Hassan winced : for was not he to slay the Sultan after 
eating of his bread and salt? 



CHAPTER II. 

■ 

NEXT morning Mahmud and Hassan wished to set out 
early, but the neg^o said that the Turk's horse had 
refused to allow itself to be saddled. Fresh after its food 
and rest, it resented its capture, and still more the strange 
trappings that Mahmud had ordered to be put on it, as he 
did not wish to ride with a European saddle. But un- 
der the Arab's hands it again became manageable, till in 
the end Mahmud was able to mount it with little diffi- 
culty. Marra had already been groomed by Hassan, so, 
without further delay, the two friends started in the 
direction of Tell el-Kisan. All the people of Nef assem- 
bled to witness their departure, and to exclaim on their 
bravery; for the innkeeper, in repeating the story of 
their fight on the road told him by the two friends, had 
not omitted to multiply the number of the slain, till it 
was popularly believed that at least twenty Templars had 
fallen to Hassan's bow. 

When they had at last escaped from their admirers, 
and were two miles on the southward road, the Turk 
asked Hassan by what charm he had twice succeeded in 
calming the Prankish horse. 

" By speaking to him in the tongue of the Franks," 
replied the Arab. 

"Thou knowest that? Thou wilt indeed be a useful 
recruit ! Yet all the while I had thought there was some- 
thing of the Frank about thee." 

" My mother's father was a Frank, so I learned to talk 
their language in my youth." This was true enough, 
but Hassan did not mention his training among the 
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Assassins. He spoke, too, in a tone that precluded 
further questioning. 

" Let us ride to the left, where next the roads cross," 
said Mahmud, after a moment's silence. 

" Dost thou fear to meet with more Templars ? " 

" Ay, it is a time of truce, as I told thee." 

"Then what is there to fear?" 

" Thou dost not know these Templars. Yesterday, 
though there was a truce, they set on me, perhaps be- 
cause they knew that I bore papers. To-day I am rid- 
ing a Prankish horse. Is not that enough to make them 
attack us, truce or no truce ? I have heard that the word 
of an Arab is even as the word of a Turk, but the word 
of a Christian none can rely on." 

" I had believed that their knights reverenced honour 
above all things." 

" Honour ! " exclaimed Mahmud scornfully. " Among 
themselves perhaps ; there is honour among thieves. But 
with us — as soon look for truth in the mouth of a woman, 
as for honour in the heart of a Christian. I remember 
how that, after the battle of Hattin, one of their emirs, a 
certain Balian, came to the Sultan praying for leave to 
go up to Jerusalem to bring out his wife and children, 
and he swore he would stay but twenty-four hours. He 
went, and fortified the city against us, whereby many a 
Moslem perished; for without him the Franks would 
have surrendered at the first. Yet when we took the 
city and him too, he was pardoned by the Sultan — may 
Allah show him mercy! I would have struck off the 
liar's head, and have had it fixed over the chief gate. 
But the Sultan said that he had not expected a Frank to 
hold to his pledged word." 

Hassan already knew of this knightly perfidy; never- 
theless, he did not interrupt Mahmud's tale, but rather 
encouraged him into giving long accounts of the Holy 
War and of the exploits of both parties, with all of which 
he was perfectly familiar, because he thought tVvaX V:i 
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feign ignorance as to affairs in Syria would be his best 
disguise. 

They were in sight of Tell el-Tantur, where the ad- 
vance guard of the Moslems was stationed, when they 
were met by a little body of cavalry, the outposts of a 
large column, which, from what they could see, numbered 
many hundreds, if not a few thousands of horse and foot. 

" Where art thou going? " cried Mahmud to one of the 
scouts. 

" Home," was the reply. 

"Is the war over?" exclaimed the Turk in surprise. 

" Nay, but the Sultan has given us permission to de- 
part." 

" Traitors ! " muttered Mahmud under his breath ; then 
he said to Hassan, " Let us turn aside into a path, we 
cannot make head among these." 

The Arab followed him into a field, from which they 
could see the procession pass. It made a brave show, 
the squadrons of mounted men with their spears and 
bucklers glittering in the sun, the mules of the baggage 
train laden with the plunder of three campaigns, the 
covered litters guarded by black eunuchs, through the 
curtains of which peered the soft eyes of languid beauties, 
the women of Muizz-al-din, Shah of Sin jar. Emir of 
Jezireh, who rode in the midst of his troops surrounded 
by a band of vassal emirs, and by many other chieftains 
from the Zangid province of Mosul. Mahmud and Has- 
san watched the whole body pass, for, as the column took 
up the entire width of the road, they could not proceed 
for the time; afterwards, however, they, rejoining the 
way, began to ride south, to the accompaniment of much 
abuse of the retreating prince by Mahmud, when they 
saw a single cavalier spurring rapidly toward them. 
The magnificence of his horse's trappings and of his 
own armour proclaimed him, even to the Arab, a person 
of importance. As for Mahmud, he drew rein, crying 
out in wonder: 
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" It is the Emir of Hamath himself." 

Taki-al-din Omar came up to them in a moment, and 
checked his horse to call out furiously. 

Have ye seen those cowards of Sinjar and Mosul?" 
Ay, oh, Emir I They are scarce half a mile behind, 
on the other side of that slope." 

"Ah, 'tis thou, Mahmud! Hast thou the reports?" 

His frown relaxed a moment as Mahmud, saluting, 
offered the packet. 

"Who is this with thee?" asked the Emir, glancing 
imperiously at Hassan. 

" Hassan, an Arab. He saved the reports from the 
Templars, we slew two, and now he comes as a volim- 
teer to the camp." 

" A volunteer ! " He looked approvingly at Hassan. 
" Follow me, both of you." Without further parley he 
put his horse to so rapid a gallop that Mahmud could 
hardly keep up with him, and as Hassan did not like to 
desert his friend by urging Marra to his full speed, 
they fell some distance behind the Emir of Hamath. 
What Taki-al-din intended, the Arab could not guess, 
nor could he ask Mahmud, as discipline forbade their 
talking in the presence of the Sultan's nephew. So they 
followed, Hassan admiring the resolute air of the chief 
tmder whom he hoped to serve. And the Arab might 
well admire him : for Taki-al-din was possessed of great 
physical beauty; looking every inch a warrior, he was 
renowned alike for prowess in the field and for wisdom 
in the council; his soldiers adored him; his subjects re- 
spected him ; and, after his two uncles, Malik Adil Sayf- 
al-din, the governor of Egypt, and Sultan Saladin him- 
self, he was undoubtedly the ablest living scion of the 
house of A3ryub. Now in the prime of his manhood, he 
led the Moslem army in the field, and was ever the first 
to urge on the prolonging of the Holy War, which he 
would have desired to wage till no infidel was left in all 
the world. 
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They soon caught up the rear of the retreating column, 
at which Taki-al-din rode fiercely, like a man filled 
with a stern purpose that permits of no dday, calling 
out, 

" Halt, men of Mosul ! In the name of the Sultan, 
halt ! " 

" Way for the Emir of Hamath, way for the nephew 
of the Sultan ! " cried Mahmud, and Hassan shouted as 
he did. The authoritative tone of Taki-al-din compelled 
obedience, and galloping among them, regardless of the 
confusion he caused in their array, he burst through the 
slow-moving ranks of footmen, dashed between the mules 
of. the luggage train, smiting the obstinate brutes with 
the flat of his scimitar in order to clear his way. The 
mules plunged and kicked, many crushing their packs 
till they burst, to scatter in the dust of the road bales of 
Flemish cloth, skins of wine, loads of provisions, coats 
of mail, all the varied spoil taken from the cities of the 
Franks. As they followed the impetuous Emir, Hassan 
wondered again what the purpose of this headlong course 
might be, while he noted with some amusement the as- 
tounded faces of the men they passed, and the rueful 
looks of others who saw their goods trampled recklessly 
under foot. 

But Taki-al-din went on, as careless of what injury he 
did as the avalanche that heeds not the ruin it spreads 
when it tears down the hillside. Without a glance be- 
hind or beside him, he rode through the litters of the 
women, who screamed as their bearers, swerving to avoid 
the Emir, tilted them up, and even upset some altogether. 
A fair beauty, the daughter of a Syrian Frank, stolen 
from her mother in her childhood, was pitched into the 
road right in front of Hassan, who saved himself from 
riding her down, more owing to Marra's sagacity than 
his own. The Arab sprang to her assistance, lifted her to 
her feet, and called the eunuchs to set right her litter. 
She drew down her veil; blushingly thanked him and, as 
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the Arab remounted to hasten after Mahmud and Taki- 
al-din, she watched his retreating figure with regret, as 
she compared him to the effeminate prince whom she 
had for lord and master. 

Owing to this delay, Hassan had some little difficulty in 
overtaking the others, till they drew rein before the serried 
band of vassal emirs that attended Muizz-al-din, the Shah 
of Sinjar. Many of this group were more richly attired 
than even Taki-al-din, and all seemed disposed to bar his 
further advance, evidently resenting the haughty sum- 
mons to halt, though no* one of them wished to be the 
first to throw himself in the path of so redoubtable a 
warrior as the nephew of Sultan Saladin. 

"Where is the Shah of Sinjar?" demanded Taki-al- 
din of the nobles. 

At his fierce glance and determined tone, they wav- 
ered, opening a passage to where in the midst rode 
Muizz-al-din. The two emirs were face to face : the one 
flushed with the gallop in pursuit, but calm as a lake 
before the squall bursts ; the other red with the bluster- 
ing anger of weakness : fat, sensual, and lazy, he cut but 
a poor figure beside the Prince of Hamath. 

" Where art thou going, thou and all thy company? It 
is surely to attempt some feat of arms, and I would fain 
take part in it, for 'tis an honour to serve under the most 
noble Shah ! " Taki-al-din spoke the last words with 
suspicious politeness. 

" What are my comings and my goings to thee, thou 
son of a Kurd ? " retorted Muizz-al-din. " Hast thou 
ridden here and checked me on my journey, to ask foolish 
questions ? " 

" I had heard it said thou wert returning, even unto 
Mosul and Jezireh." 

" And if I am, what is that to thee? " The Shah of 
Sinjar looked round at his followers, who closed about 
Taki-al-din threateningly. The Emir, perceiving this 
mpv^ment^ struck spurs intP hi§ hprse^ si^in^ to Mah- 
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mud and Hassan to do likewise. The rearing up of their 
steeds cleared a space, and at the same time caused the 
horse of Muizz-al-din to become restless ; thus greatly dis- 
composing the Shah, who, though but a young man, was 
too gross to be a good horseman. In fact Muizz-al-din 
was nearly thrown from his seat, and by the time he had 
succeeded in quieting his charger he was himself out of 
breath, while he was uncomfortably conscious that even 
his own partisans had scarce been able to suppress a smile 
at his ungainliness. 

" Thou shalt not go back to Jezireh," said Taki-al-din 
at last. 

" Who will prevent me? " The Shah of Sinjar almost 
choked with wrath. 

" I will prevent thee." 

The two princes looked steadily at each other. On the 
one side was hatred, answered by contempt, as the de- 
generate heir of the house of Zangi attempted in vain to 
brave the grandson of Ayyub. 

" The Sultan has given me leave," Muizz-al-din an- 
swered, changing his tone. His pride had yielded some- 
what; for in the eyes of a Zangid, Saladin was a usurper; 
and now Muizz-al-din appealed to the name of that 
usurper for protection. Nevertheless, love of ease, and a 
number of other motives, helped to preserve him in his 
obstinacy. 

" Ay, the Sultan has given thee leave ; for the Sultan 
wishes no coward in his camp." 

** Thou dost call me a coward? " 

" Ay, thou art a coward ! Fight me if thou durst ! " 
Taki-al-din drew his sword. 

" Emirs ! " cried the Shah of Sinjar, " shall this son 
of a Kurd insult us and live ? " 

He had hardly spoken when twenty scimitars flashed 
in the air, ringing round the prince of Hamath and his 
two attendants. Mahmud drew his own sword gladly, 
but H^issan was not so desirous of a glorious death j for 
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his mission had not yet been fulfilled, nor would he meet 
Saida again if he perished before its fulfilment. 

" Put up your swords ! " Taki-al-din said to Mahmud 
and the Arab, then, raising his voice so that all around 
paused to listen, " Hearken, Emirs of Sinjar and Jez- 
ireh! " he cried, " and ye too, men of Mosul, hearken to 
my words ere ye be for ever branded as cowards — ^ay, 
cowards; that is what men will call you, men who are 
yet unborn. Shall it be said that the warriors of 
Mesopotamia were brave only when there was none to 
fight? You came to us after we had crushed the power 
of the Franks on the field of Hattin, when we bartered a 
baron for a pair of sandals in the markets of Damascus. 
You came to us then, after the heat of the day was over, 
you have shared with us the glory of victories in which 
you had not fought, and in the spoil of cities which you 
had not taken. Nor did we grudge it you ; for we said, 
' These men are of our faith ; they will stand by us in 
the hour of need.' And what have ye to complain of? 
Have ye not been received into favour by the Sultan; 
have ye not been loaded with gifts greater than have been 
given to men that had shed their blood in his service be- 
fore some of ye could yet draw the bow or wield the 
mace? We have welcomed you as brothers, we have 
parted our substance with you and have given you ever 
of the best ; for it was the will of the Sultan." 

"The Sultan, the Sultan! May he live for ever!" 
cried Mahmud. His chief had paused for the moment, 
perhaps to observe the eflfect of his speech. Hassan, 
continuing to play the part he had assigned to himself, 
echoed the cry, which was taken up by many of the 
soldiers, who had crowded round, and who, since many 
of them had fought under the Emir of Hamath, were 
better disposed towards him than were their leaders. 

" And now," went on Taki-al-din, " ye leave us. Is it 
at an hour when there is peace in the land, and when 
there i$ no longer a battle to be fought or a town to b^ 
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taken ? Or is it at an hour when our foes are weak, and 
there is no more need for your succour? That is what 
men will ask of you, and what will be your answer? That 
we, the bravest warriors of Sinjar, Jezireh, and Mosul, 
came away with our riches and our captives when the 
two Kings of the Franks were besieging the city of Acre, 
— that we, the picked men of Mesopotamia, deserted the 
standard of the Sultan as soon as he met a foe able to 
resist his armies, — that we, the heroes of the Holy War, 
sacked many a citadel of the infidel when there was none 
to help them, but when a garrison of the Faithful was 
beleaguered and hard pressed, we fled away homewards, 
saying that we had taken our fill of booty, and that we 
would leave the fighting to others. Ye cravens, what 
will your women say of you ? Have ye no shame, that ye 
drag them with you to witness your flight? What will 
your children say when ye return ? Will they, when they 
grow up to bear arms, be proud of your deeds, and boast 
themselves sons of the men who fled from Acre? Here 
is with me a Bedouin, who alone, of his free will, has 
come to fight for the faith. Will ye let it me said that in 
all the cities of the Euphrates and the Tigris there is 
found no man as bold as this one ? " 

So saying, he pointed to Hassan, and then paused 
again, while a low murmur passed over the assembly ; yet 
no man stirred or spoke. The Emir of Hamath had 
however, exhausted his anger, and when he continued his 
harangue, he changed his tone, pleading with infinite 
gentleness, like a mother cajoling a petulant boy. 

" Ah, perchance I have wronged you, men of Mosul 1 
But when I thought the honour of that city which 
Zangi ruled was endangered, I became wroth. I 
know well that ye are jealous of us, the sons of 
Ayyub. But oh, Shah!" — here he turned directly to 
Muizz-al-din — " though my grandsire served thy father's 
grandsire, thou shouldst not therefore refuse to fight be- 
side m^. Fpr verily it was in the cause of the true faith 
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that Ayyub, the son of Shadhi, served Zangi, the father 
of Nur-al-din, thy father's uncle. And while thy house 
led the attack against the infidel, all men bowed before 
them. But when by the decree of fate the princes of thy 
house could no longer prevail against the Franks, then 
Allah gave the power into the hands of the Sultan Al 
Malik al Nasr, the Prince Strong-to-aid, even Yussuf, 
the son of Ayyub. Who shall be lord of Syria after him? 
Thou perchance, if it has so been ordained, and then, for 
the love of the true faith, we, the Sultan's kin, would 
obey thy rule. For what are the quarrels of kingly 
houses that endure but for a day, compared with the Holy 
War, the war declared by the Prophet of Allah — on 
whom be peace — against the unbelievers, which is a war 
for ever and ever? Oh, Muizz-al-din, Shah of Sinjar, 
think of thy father's grandsire Zangi, who even now is 
sitting among the martyrs in Paradise, because he took 
back Edessa from the infidel. And ye, ye men of Mosul, 
think of your comrades that have fallen in the strife, 
and who also are of the martyrs, taking their joy with the 
hooriyehs, drinking of the wine that is promised them in 
that Paradise. When the day of reckoning shall come, 
and all men stand before the seat of God the Compassion- 
ate, the Merciful, will ye let them blush for you, their 
sons and brothers, when it is said of you that ye fled 
from the Holy War? It is for the love of your honour 
and for your souls' sake that I bid you turn back while 
there is yet time, so that once more, sons of Zangi and 
sons of Ayyub together, we may strike a blow to preach 
to the infidel that God is Great, that there is no God but 
God ! " 

The profession of faith with which he ended was 
shouted by all alike, and thus they lashed themselves 
into an enthusiasm which, for the time, carried them 
away. 

" We will return, we will return to win martyrdom ! " 
" The Sultan will ind^^d rejoice to welcome you back," 
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said Taki-al-din, looking at the vassal emirs, who them- 
selves had yielded to the general impulse, " and he will 
richly reward the bringer of the tidings. Most noble 
Shah, is it permitted to these to ride and tell the news, 
or wilt thou be thy own messenger?" 

Muizz-al-din muttered some confused words, which no 
one caught. 

"The Shah of Sinjar desires his emirs to report his 
coming," Taki-al-din announced loudly. At once, in a 
body, they galloped off to bring the tidings to Saladin, 
while the soldiers cheered loudly. Muizz-al-din could 
not find the courage to protest, and he reluctantly turned 
his horse's head in the direction of the camp. 

Taki-al-din took advantage of the halt before the col- 
umn re-formed to take the packet from Mahmud, and 
to run his eye over its contents. 

" My own province," he said to the Shah of Sinjar, " is 
sending money, provisions, and a thousand men. We 
shall yet rout these Prankish kings. But I perceive thy 
column is encumbered with much baggage and many 
women. Were it not well that these should be sent on 
to Jezireh or Mosul under an escort, since the very sight 
of them there will encourage many who fear for our 
safety, while their presence here does but hamper the 
army on its march ? If thou wilt let them be sent on to- 
wards Hamath while the truce with the infidel lasts " 

" Send my women and my treasures to Hamath ! " 
On this point the Shah of Sinjar again made an attempt 
at resistance. " No ! they shall stay with me." 

"Dost thou doubt my honour and that of my people? 
None of us would take so much as a cast-off shoe from 
thy mules, not even if thou hadst shod them with silver, 
as did the Caliph Al Mahdi. Nay, all shall be sent under 
escort to Mosul." 

Deserted by his fickle vassals, Muizz-al-din yielded to 
what was really a command. The litters of the women, 
gnd the tr?iin of mules, w^re marshalled, and a body of 
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infantry was detached sufficient for their protection 
against any chance encounter with bandits. As they 
were to take the road due east, they would not be likely 
to meet any of the Crusaders, whose love of plunder 
might lead them to break the faith that they had so 
often violated for less substantial reasons. It was Taki- 
al-din who gave all the necessary orders, who selected 
such troops as were to accompany the column, and who 
made even these promise to return as soon as they could 
hand over their charge to the authorities at Hamath; 
for from thence, till Mosul was reached, Taki-al-din's 
own subjects were to guard the possessions of the Shah 
of Sin jar. While the litters passed, borne by the 
eunuchs, a white hand pushed aside the curtains of one, 
and dropped a rose at the feet of Marra. This gage of 
love did not escape the notice of the Emir or of Mahmud, 
for both looked at the Arab, who, however, made no at- 
tempt to possess himself of the token. 

Taki-al-din turned to the guardsman. 

"How long hast thou known this Arab friend of 
thine?" 

Mahmud briefly recounted the skirmish on the way- 
side, of which he had given no details to the Emir. 
Wishing to pay some of his debt to Hassan, he painted the 
Arab's courage in high terms, and did not forget to dwell 
on his cleverness in taming the Prankish horse at the 
crisis of the danger. 

"Thou knowest the tongue of the Franks?" said 
Taki-al-(lin to Hassan, on hearing the whole tale from 
Mahmud. " That is strange for a Bedouin." 

" My mother's father was a Frank, and there were 
Prankish captives among the number of our slaves," re- 
plied Hassan promptly. 

" Why dost thou join the army thus alone ? " 

" I wish to gain honour, and to become one of the 
Sultan's guards." 



" Of what tribe art thou? " 
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" Of none that pays tribute to any of thy house, oh. 
Emir ! " 

This last answer moved Taki-al-din to laughter. It 
was a new thing for him to be bearded by a simple soldier. 

" But," continued Hassan, " my tribe has done thy 
house a greater service than any other, oh. Emir! I 
am the son of Selim ibn Hassan." 

" Who dwelt by Tekrit? " asked Taki-al-din with more 
interest than he had yet shown. 

" Here is the ring of the Emir Ayyub, thy grandsire, 
in proof." 

God show him mercy ! " exclaimed Taki-al-din. 

And thou hast indeed come in a good hour, Hassan 
ibn Selim. Yet I would swear there is a woman in thy 
case, else thou, an Arab, hadst not left that damsel's 
challenge to lie in the dust. But thou hast no company 
with thee. Do none of thy grandsire's tribe come to the 
Holy War? They should be welcome." 

Hassan, perceiving that he had favourably impressed 
the Emir, told the same tale as he had told Mahmud, and 
his desire to join the body-guard. 

" That I cannot do, yet I will put thee in my own 
company, and will help thy rise. We of the house of 
Ayyub are not ungrateful. Ah, thou knowest the Prank- 
ish tongue! Lend me thy ring and come to my tent at 
sunset. Till then stay with Mahmud, who will show 
thee the camp." 

Taki-al-din waved them to the rear, and went back 
himself to ride by the Shah of Sin jar. With such con- 
summate tact did he address Muizz-al-din that the prince 
felt his resentment vanish, and even began to think with 
some complacency that his reappearance would make 
him seem almost a hero. Too indolent to battle against 
fate, — as he termed it when his resistance was overborne 
by a stronger will, — ^he perhaps was actually grateful to 
Taki-al-din, since the Sultan's nephew had saved him the 
trouble of making up his own mind. 
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Hassan was riding behind the column with Mahmud. 
The Arab was silent and embarrassed, the Turk amused 
yet penitent; for he had offended his companion by his 
indiscreet banter about the rose which the unseen beauty 
had thrown. Yet that was not all the cause of Hassan's 
silence. Though an Ismailian, and bound by peculiar 
ties to be faithful to the creed of the Ismailians, the 
speech and the very bearing of Taki-al-din Omar had 
filled him with new thoughts and strange emotions. 

As they marched, they again drew near the Tell el- 
Tantur. To the right lay the plain of Acre, broken by 
the low hills of Turon and Masallaba, while on the south 
the river Belus writhed its sinuous way to the harbour, 
struggling with its own sands. When Hassan, in the 
train of the Initiate Salman, had last visited the city, it 
was then a busy centre of commerce, and all the land 
for miles westwards was sown with crops, or laid out in 
gardens round the villas of merchant princes and of rich 
Prankish barons. Now all betokened war: the road 
passed no longer by fields and pleasant meadows, but 
through a wilderness of rank weeds, where there had 
been bowers and arbours ; of swamps and marshes, where 
canals had brought water to refresh the corn; of barren 
desert, marred by ruined houses where once hundreds of 
Syrian peasants had tilled the generous earth. Across 
this desolated country he could descry the trenches of 
the Crusaders, which stretched from the mouth of the 
Belus to the shore on the north side of the city. A new 
town, more populous than the old, had sprung up dur- 
ing the long siege, which was now in its third year. 
Squadrons of horse and foot manoeuvred in the plains. 
Templars, with their white cloaks and red crosses, and 
Knights of the Hospital, were exercising to the east of 
the camp, but they never mixed, since the two Orders 
were bitterly hostile, each being jealous of the other. 
Three or four even rode up close to the column of Muizz- 
^-din, evidently curious as to the march. The truce^ 
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however, was here strictly observed on both sides. Far 
away, though in part hidden by the intervening ridges, 
Hassan marked the lofty walls and towers of the fort- 
ress, from which the standard of Sultan Saladin yet 
floated proudly. The bay was crowded with ships, but 
these were the war-galleys of Philip and Richard, for the 
Moslems had lost the command of the sea since the ar- 
rival of the English King. 

" It is a strong city enough," said Mahmud, observing 
the direction of Hassan's gaze. 

" Ay, but the camp of the Franks is strong, too." The 
Arab pointed to the earthworks. 

" What thinkest thou of the Emir Taki-al-din ? " asked 
Mahmud, changing the subject ; for the entrenchment of 
the Crusaders was not a theme he loved to dwell on. 

" He is a man," Hassan answered — " a man under 
whom the Companions of the Prophet might have been 
proud to fight." 

"He never forgets a service. Now thou didst save 
his papers in saving me, and for that he owes thee some 
gratitude. Since thou desirest to win fame for thyself, 
he will find thee many a dangerous task, as thou wilt 
learn to-night." 

" Is that the Emir's way of rewarding his followers ? " 
Hassan asked with a smile. 

They were now climbing the eastern slope of Tell el- 
Tantur, and the Moslem camp came into view, lying be- 
tween the hill they were on and that of El-Ayadiya, at 
which the Sultan had established his head-quarters. The 
former eminence was fortified and held by the advance- 
guard, which was under the immediate conmiand of 
Taki-al-din. Between the two hills the level space was 
laid out in streets crossing and recrossing each other at 
right angles, the main avenues leading to a square in the 
middle which served as a market or bazaar for the pur- 
chase of provisions, armour, and all the necessaries of a 
campaign. There were even hospitals and temporary 
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mosques, from whose turrets of wood the voices of the 
muezzins could be heard chanting the familiar invocation, 
" Come to prayer, come to prayer ! " It was indeed the 
hour of the mid-day service. The soldiers sprang from 
their horses and faced southwards towards Mecca, Mah- 
mud began the customary bowings down, and Hassan, 
mindful of the words of the Grand Master, "Adore 
what they adore," did like to the others around him, 
calling on Allah and his Prophet as if he had been all 
his life an orthodox Sunni. But while mechanically re- 
peating the usual phrases of abasement and supplication, 
he could listen to the words of those near, and he was 
surprised to note that nearly all invoked a blessing on the 
head of Sultan Saladin as the lord of the two Kiblas, 
Jerusalem and Mecca, to which the faithful turned. 

This ceremony over, Hassan, on remounting Marra, 
perceived that the whole camp was astir ; for the news of 
Muizz-al-din's return had spread fast. Men crowded 
round the head of the column, shouting and brandishing 
their weapons in their joy at once more beholding the 
contingent from the north-east princedoms. Taki-al-din, 
seeing this, and wishing, for reasons of policy, that the 
Shah of Sinjar might have the full benefit of this out- 
burst, separated from the column, and, lest attention 
should be diverted from the man it was necessary to flat- 
ter to himself, he rode by little- frequented ways towards 
El-Ayadiya, where he could find the Sultan. In conse- 
quence, Muizz-al-din had the sole honour, and was ap- 
plauded on all sides. His departure at the very time 
when the Franks were strongest had alarmed all the 
Moslems, the immediate followers of Saladin had cursed 
him as a coward, but even they were dispirited at the 
withdrawing of so powerful an ally, while the other emirs 
who had been attracted to the Holy War — ^some from 
real religfious feeling, some from love of adventure, some 
from less worthy motives — ^had begun seriously to think 
of deserting the camp or forcing the Sultan, by a threat 
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of desertion, to accept terms of peace. But this volun- 
tary return of the chief malcontent confirmed the wavcr- 
ers in their allegiance, and inspired the subjects of the 
house of Ayyub with fresh enthusiasm. 

Muizz-al-din had acknowledged to himself that he was 
playing a part unworthy of the traditions of his line, 
and had sought in vain to salve his conscience with the 
reflection that, as a descendant of Zangi, he ought not to 
place himself under the orders of the son of Zangi's vas- 
sal emir. But he was ever swayed by his vanity, and 
as he rode through the crowds of soldiers, traders, and 
camp-followers who all alike shouted his praises, he 
actually succeeded in persuading himself that he had 
done well to leave, for he had thus asserted his independ- 
ence, and better to return, for he had thus proved his 
courage. So thinking, he bore himself with an assiunp- 
tion of dignity that no little diverted the Emir of 
Hamath. 

" Who are those yonder? " Hassan asked of Mahmud. 
As they were in the extreme rear of the marching column, 
they were still on high ground, when the rest had de- 
scended into the level, and thus could command a view 
over the whole camp. From the south, down Tell el- 
Ayadiya, the Arab saw a large body of cavalry advanc- 
ing, whose orderly ranks showed their perfect discipline. 
All the horsemen were clad in crocus-yellow garments. 
They rode forward slowly, to the sound of many trum- 
pets and kettle-drums. 

" They are my comrades, the guards, and with them 
the chosen body-guard of the Sultan." 

" Ay, I knew it. But who are those behind ? " Has- 
san pointed to a little group of men who rode in the 
midst of the horsemen. 

" Tis too far off to see, but the Sultan himself will be 
one of them," replied the Turk, adding bitterly, " Shame 
that this coward should be received with honour. Ay, 
he and his emirs will be given rich gifts : for that is ever 
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the way — ^the men who are always faithful get no reward, 
since they will serve without, but they who are fickle are 
courted by all, and wealth and offices are showered on 
them. I would pay them with promises only, like the 
Old Man of the Mountain, Allah abase him! who, they 
say, promises heaven to the fools he sends forth to slay 
better men than himself." 

It was not the first time that Hassan had heard similar 
remarks about the Grand Master, and he kept his coun- 
tenance without much effort: for he was already begin- 
ning to lose the inclination to resent any such allusion, 
since self-control was hardening into a mere habit. Nor 
did he make any reply to Mahmud's complaints ; he had 
already found it best to let the Turk vent his wrath in 
words. 

At the approach of Saladin, the uproar increased ten- 
fold. The soldiers ran together from all quarters, the 
sellers of grain and the forgers of armour forgot their 
shops and hastened to the market-place; even the very 
slaves caught the infection and cried aloud. On the fur- 
ther side of the square the first lines of the guard were 
deploying and pressing the mob back as they deployed, 
till the half of the bazaar towards Tell el Ayadiya was 
filled up with long ranks of these veteran warriors, seem- 
ing immovable walls, so regular was their array, and who 
alone preserved silence and unbroken order. Then, in 
the midst of this serried mass, a lane opened, down which 
rode the little group of horsemen to meet Muizz-al-din, 
who himself cantered forward, unattended. Suddenly, 
to confusion succeeded a dead calm, so great was the 
straining to see and to hear all that might pass between 
the princes. 

" Press forward," whispered Mahmud, " and thou wilt 
behold the Sultan." 

Followed by Malik Adil Sayf-al-din, his brother; by 
Taki-al-din Omar, his nephew; by Alem-al-din Korja, 
the dewadar of Egypt; by Ez Zahir and Al Afdal, hvs 
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eldest sons, the Sultan of the East was coming to greet 
the Shah of Sinjar. 

An inexplicable repulsion seized Hassan ; he could not 
look at Saladin. 

" Let us go," he said to Mahmud, turning Marra's head 
away. " I do not wish to see the triumph of a coward." 



CHAPTER HI. 
JLbc AiBBiom 

A S Mahmud had predicted, the Sultan spared no effort 
•*^ to please Muizz-al-din and the emirs of his princi- 
pality of Sinjar and Jezireh. But after these ceremonial 
courtesies were over he retired to his own tent, accom- 
panied solely by his brother, Malik Adil, and his nephew, 
Taki-al-din. His secretary, who was later to be his bi- 
ographer, Baha-al-din, the Grand Kadi of Aleppo, was 
already in attendance there. On reaching the door, two 
of Saladin's personal slaves helped him to dismount, and 
half led, half carried him to a divan, where they propped 
him up with cushions. 

" Bring me my medicine," said the Sultan feebly ; he 
seemed very ill, and trembled in an ague. 

" Thou shouldst not have gone forth for the sake of 
that craven prince," said Malik Adil. 

" Nay, my brother," Saladin replied in firmer tones : 
for the draught had revived him a little ; " thou knowest 
that when I am on horseback, while I can be doing some- 
thing for the cause, I feel no pain." 

Malik Adil was silent; he knew how useless it was to 
urge upon the Sultan the care of his health. 

" Has another ambassador come from the King of the 
English?" Saladin asked. 

" Ay, with a foolish tale. They told me how that their 
master wished to send thee a present of falcons, but 
begged of us some fowls to feed the birds with, as they 
said, after the voyage they had become thin, and were 
not yet worthy of thy acceptance." 

<43 
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" A paltry trick ! " broke in Taki-al-din. " The King 
sent his envoys to spy out our weakness. They should 
have been detained as a punishment for the imperti- 
nence." 

"Thou dost forget, Omar," said the Sultan to his 
nephew, " that they came as ambassadors." 

"What matter, if they were but spies?" 

" Nay, this I think was their real object," Malik Adil 
put in. " Thou knowest, my brother, that the King of 
the English is sick of fever, he wants the fowls for his 
own table, as there are none to be had in the camp of the 
Franks. This he is ashamed to confess, and so used the 
falcons as a pretext." 

" The King of the English is a fool then," said Taki- 
al-din scornfully. 

"Thou didst send him what he asked for?" queried 
the Sultan of Malik Adil. " It would not have been 
courteous to refuse." 

" I sent him the fowls and many delicacies besides, 
such as might tempt the appetite of one suffering from 
fever." 

" He returned no further message about terms? " 
Saladin asked. 

" He would not abate one jot of his demands. Noth- 
ing will content him but the whole kingdom; ay, even 
Jerusalem itself." 

" Never, never ! " cried the Sultan, half rising from the 
divan, only to sink back wearily. " Never ! The sacred 
city which our Prophet visited by night on his way to 
heaven, that he shall never have; while I live, I will de- 
fend it to the last. But we have not come to that yet." 

" Nor ever shall," said Taki-al-din Omar. " Let us 
cease to treat with the Franks, my uncle. We cannot 
trust to the word of the infidel. This King of the Eng- 
lish is a better man than most, but he will yet show him- 
self even such another as Reginald, whom thou didst 
slay because he twice broke his faith. We must dally no 
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longer, exchanging giits and embassies. Every hour 
thou delayest, the army grows faint-hearted." 

"It is true, my brother," urged Malik Adil. "To- 
day they will be of good courage, since, thanks to Omar 
here, the Shah of Sinjar has returned. But soon others 
will seek to desert the cause." 

" It would seem impossible," said Saladin, " that any 
man could depart from the Holy War; yet, alas! it is 
even as thou sayest. But what is to tie done? The 
garrison of Acre are talking of surrender when the truce 
expires, for we can no longer send them provisions. If 
that ship had reached the harbour — that s-hip the King 
of the English destroyed ! Ah, I cannot think of it with- 
out weeping." He bowed his head for a moment, till 
Baha-al-din, the secretary, broke silence with a pious 
phrase of resignation. 

" If we lose Acre," the Sultan resumed, " there is no 
town on all the coast that we can hold against the 
Franks; they must all be dismantled. Sooner that than 
see them become strongholds in the hands of our ene- 
mies. Ah ! I fear it is the will of God, and that the city 
is doomed." 

" Nay, my uncle, the army has never yet been beaten 
in the field; we must prevail." 

" Not against the trenches," Malik Adil interposed. 

"Thou art right, brother. The trenches make us 
powerless: against them we can do naught. Per- 
haps there is nothing left but to make such terms for 
the garrison as we can. I have seen too many of my 
subjects martyred in vain." 

" But the King of the English will make no terms for 
Acre alone. He will not spare the lives of the garrison 
unless everything is given up." 

"Let us make one more attempt, and give me the 
command," pleaded Taki-al-din. The Sultan appeared 
to hesitate, then he spoke a little sadly. 

" It may be that I have been too proud of the mercies 
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that God has bestowed on me, and that perchance the 
victory here is reserved for another. What sayest thou, 
Abu Bekr?" He turned to Malik Adil, giving him his 
familiar name for the first time. 

" My brother Yussuf," replied Malik Adil, " we have 
no choice but to fight. Yet Acre will surrender of itself 
to-morrow, if we cannot send news to the garrison that 
we shall try once more to break the lines." 

" Sire, God will never desert the cause." Baha-al-din 
addressed his master respectfully, yet with the assurance 
that his speaking thus without permission would not be 
resented ; for Saladin was not as Zangi and Nur-al-din, 
in whose presence men sat silent, scarcely daring even 
to breathe. 

" Ay, God will help the Moslems ; his mercy is infin- 
ite ! " The Sultan's faith came to rescue him from a 
despondency that was indeed but the result of illness, 
not of any weakness of character. 

" We must, however, apprise the garrison, that they 
may hold out till we can make the attack," said Malik 
Adil. 

" I know a man who will take a message into the 
city," Taki-al-din began. 

" There are many who would try, but since Aisa, our 
best swimmer, was slain, the Franks have kept strict 
watch by sea. But who is this man, Omar? " 

" It is that Hassan who killed the Franks when Mah- 
mud of the body-guard was hard pressed, and who thus 
saved the papers telling of the reinforcements from 
Hamath." 

Taki-al-din had mentioned the Arab's exploit, when, 
anticipating the arrival of the Shah of Sinjar, he had 
ridden to Saladin's tent. But he had so far only given 
Hassan his plain name. 

"Thy volunteer?" said the Sultan. "How can he 
reach Acre?" 

" He can speak the tongue of the Franks^ and there is 
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something of the Frank in his build ; his mother was of 
their race. He might be passed through the lines, and 
thus reach the city." 

" Can he be trusted ? " asked Malik Adil. 

" In the first place no traitor or coward would have 
risked his life to save Mahmud from the Templars " 

" Ah, the Templars ! It was a deed worthy of them to 
attack my guardsmen in tiine of truce," exclaimed Sal- 
adin indignantly. " But we can do nothing to avenge the 
breach of faith, without ourselves breaking our pledges. 
As for this Hassan, if indeed he knows the Prankish 
tongue, he may succeed in crossing the lines of these 
Trinitarians. But there have been spies, even in the 
army of God and his Prophet. Canst thou undertake 
that he is faithful?" 

"As thou knowest, my uncle, I am wont to judge 
swiftly of men; and by his face he is to be trusted. 
Further, as I would have said just now, he has a claim 
on us, as he is the son of Selim ibn Hassan, whose tribe 
dwelt near Tekrit." 

" He is grandson to the Sheik Hassan, of the Beni 
Saad?" 

" Ay." 

" So anyone might say," objected Malik Adil. 

Taki-al-din laid the ring taken from Hassan on the 
table. *' It is the seal of our father Ayyub ! " exclaimed 
Saladin, turning to his brother. " Ay, the Sheik Hassan 
saved him when he fled from Tekrit, he and my uncle 
Shirkuh. I have heard them tell how that ring was left 
in token. So thy Arab is Hassan ibn Selim ibn Hassan! 
We owe his house much. Perchance he has come to 
render us a service greater than his grandsire's — to save 
Acre." 

Seeing his brother hopeful, Malik Adil demurred no 
Icmger. Indeed there would be little chance of any other 
getting the seal-ring than one of the Sheik's house, and 
that the son of Selim should be an Ismailian never oc- 
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curred to them. All this Sinan had foreseen and pre- 
pared. 

" He will desire a reward," Taki-al-din said. 

" I distrust men who ask for money," Malik Adil mur- 
mured. 

" I said not that he desired money. He wishes to join 
the body-guard." 

Taki-al-din related the Arab's history as he believed 
he knew it. Saladin was grieved to hear how the hos- 
pitable tribe that had sheltered Ajryub when flying to, 
Syria from the wrath of the Atabeg of Mosul had been 
destroyed, and was moved with pity for the loser. 

" If he succeeds, I will indeed make him one of my 
body-guard," he promised Taki-al-din, " and perhaps 
even more in time, though there are many who can claim 
a place even now." He thought of the veterans whom he 
must disappoint. 

" Yet there is no one of them who could save Acre for 
us, as this Arab," urged Taki-al-din. 

" It is true," said the Sultan. " God grant that he 
succeed ! " 

Saladin then dictated to Baha-al-din a missive which 
was addressed to the Emir of the beleaguered town, Sayf- 
al-din Al Mashtub, " The Scarred," and Karakush, the 
chief engineer. He told them that, though the truce ex- 
pired at daybreak, they must hold out and refuse all 
terms, as a last effort would be made to break through 
the lines of the Franks. If this failed, however, they 
were to negotiate for themselves as best they could, since 
no help could reach them from without. 

Saladin leaned back, tired out with the exertions he 
had made. 

" I must review the troops within the hour," he said 
wearily. 

Malik Adil, Taki-al-din, and the secretary looked at 
him with sympathy; then the former spoke: 

" Let the soldiers have a holiday, my brother. They 
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should rest before the fight on the morrow, and there is no 
need to review them. Are they not all veterans by now? " 

Taki-al-din also gravely urged the advisability of giv- 
ing the men a rest, and the Sultan was deceived, not 
thinking that it was himself they desired to spare from 
the fatigue of the review. 

" Let the soldiers do as they will," Saladin replied, 
" but see that a guard is kept on Tell el-Tantur; and see, 
too, that no wine is drunk in the camp. I will ride forth 
no more to-day." So saying, he affixed his signet to the 
papers, which he handed to Taki-al-din. The Emir of 
Hamath rose to go, and Malik Adil followed. Only the 
secretary remained behind, to write an order about the 
pensions for the widows and children of the " martyrs." 

When they had left the tent, Taki-al-din turned to 
Malik Adil. " I could almost wish Acre lost ! " 

" Ay, the anxiety will kill Yussuf ." 

" The fall of twenty such places would be a less blow 
to the cause." 

" Who could succeed him ? " said Malik Adil. 

" Thou, or I perchance, but not his sons." 

Taki-al-din pointed to where, on a level space not a 
quarter of a mile away, the princes, Ez Zahir and Al 
Afdal, were playing at gofF. Malik Adil watched them 
for a little before replying ; then he said : 

" Nur-al-din himself gave all his leisure to the game." 

" Nay, these are no Nur-al-dins. They care little for 
the Holy War. As I said, it is thou or I." 

" I would rather it were thou than I." 

" Saladin will endure while the war endures, who 
knows! Perhaps neither of us will have the sorrow of 
seeing another in his place." 

With this Taki-al-din rode off, to marshall the ad- 
vance-guard against any sudden treachery on the part 
of the Franks. Meanwhile Malik Adil went to inform 
the chief emirs of the battle that was to be fought on the 
morrow. 
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Thus it had been decided that Hassan was to take the 
despatches into Acre, and that as his reward he should 
become a member of the body-guard. The Arab, igno- 
rant of his fortune, was being taken through the camp 
by Mahmud, who, while introducing Hassan to many of 
the soldiers, told all his friends the adventure on the 
road, and was not above giving vague hints at the Arab's 
design in coming to the campaign. In consequence a 
rumor was spread, principally indeed by such as had 
not seen Hassan, that the Arab loved a daughter of the 
Grand Seljuk and had been exiled, with the scornful 
promise that, if he became an emir of the Sultan's, he 
should have the hand of the princess and a province of 
Persia with her as dowry. 

Mahmud then took Hassan to his own tent, and made 
one of the slaves who served the body-guard attend to 
his wants. The two friends ate together, and after- 
wards, since the relief from duty had been announced, 
sallied forth to see what entertainment the camp could 
afford; leaving, however, Marra's saddle-bags behind in 
the guardsman's quarters, until such time as Hassan 
might be allotted to a definite troop. At first they rode 
towards the market-place, in which people were now 
buying and selling as indifferently as if there were no 
enemy within sight. Round the shops little knots of 
men, soldiers for the most part, had collected to divert 
themselves by listening to the progress of each bargain ; 
occasionally interfering to lower the sum demanded by 
the merchant or to encourage the bidder to offer more. 

All were eager for any diversion, when a horseman in 
the uniform of the guard, and, as could be seen by the 
ornaments on his turban, an officer, rode up to Mahmud, 
and greeted him familiarly. 

" So thou hast returned," he said. " The company has 
been dull without thee. Hadst thou any adventure by 
the road ? " 

Mahmud repeated his adventure with Hassan, con- 
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versing familiarly with the new-comer, who was called 
Lighush. 

The officer rode with Mahmud a few paces in front 
of the Arab, who observed him closely. Lighush, he 
soon learnt, was the captain of Mahmud's own company, 
having under him 140 men. Three others — Sonkor, 
Dolderim, and Meidan — ^led the remaining companies of 
the body-guard, the whole corps of 560 being nominally 
commanded by Taki-al-din. This day Sonkor was 
charged with the care of the Sultan's person, so Lighush 
had come to join the soldiers and, after talking a little 
with Mahmud, he turned to Hassan. 

" Thou canst speak the tongue of the Franks ? " 

" Ay." 

" Come with me, then, as interpreter." 

He called to some of those standing in the market, and 
presently the whole crowd of idlers was trooping after 
Lighush, Mahmud, and Hassan, tow^ards the seaward 
face of the Tell el-Tantur. Here the Arab saw two more 
of the guards, and with them a group of boys, all about 
twelve to fifteen years of age. 

"Kafjak and Aibek!" called Lighush. The two 
g^rdsmen came up and saluted their captain: for they 
were also in his company. 

"How many are with you?" demanded Lighush, 
pointing to the boys. " Twenty, captain ! " Kafjak an- 
swered. 

" And among them Ikbal and Lajun," said Aibek. 

" Et Tawil's sons ? They should be strong enough." 

Lighush went over to the boys, who drew up in a line, 
trying to look as if they were really soldiers. Dismount- 
ing, the captain of the guard examined them critically, 
even feeling the muscles of their arms. The two sons 
of Et Tawil, who was not, however, present, he pro- 
nounced the most fitted for his purpose, though he did 
not reject any one of the others. 

" Moslems," said Lighush, to the curious throng that 
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had followed him, " we cannot fight to-day, so instead we 
will make our sons fight the sons of the Franks. I am 
now going to challenge the infidel. Do you wait till we 
hear their answer." 

This plan was well enough suited to the humour of 
the soldiers, who laughingly applauded its author. 
Leaving Kafjak and Aibek with the boy champions of 
Islam, Lighush, Mahmud, and Hassan rode across the 
plain towards the Christian trenches. 

Despite the heat of the afternoon many of the Cru- 
saders were still without their lines, some fencing with 
two-handed swords, some hurling the javelin or tilting 
with blunted lances, exercising themselves till they should 
renew the war. A party of cross-bowmen were aiming 
at each other, each catching his rival's shaft on his 
shield — 3. dangerous sport, even though the quarrels used 
had only wooden points. To these Lighush rode, and 
demanded, through Hassan, if they would bring twenty 
of their sons, none of whom was to be more than four- 
teen summers, to fight naked against the sons of the 
Moslems. 

The cross-bowmen shouted the news to their friends, 
and presently a knight of Angers rode up to Lighush, 
to arrange the terms of this mimic warfare. Mahmud 
went back to acquaint the Moslems with their success, 
and presently a great crowd collected on the spot ap- 
pointed. The soldiers of both sides mixed freely to- 
gether, for many of them could speak a few words of the 
language of their opponents, and they talked — using a 
strange mixture of French, Italian, Arabic, and Persian, 
with even words of English and Greek. They offered 
each other food and drink; exchanging mead, which in- 
toxicated the unsuspecting Mohammedans, for sweet- 
meats whose effects caused many Franks, who had par- 
taken of the strange dainties with almost childish g^eed, 
to believe they had been treacherously poisoned. They 
were never tired of fingering each other's armour and 
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weapons ; for the keenness and flexibility of the Damas- 
cus scimitars surprised the Qiristians no less than the 
size and weight of their own cumbrous swords and axes 
astonished the Turks. In the same way the light-armed 
troops vied together, for the cross-bow of the Frank 
could send a bolt that, if aimed direct, could penetrate 
any thickness of mail, while the light bow of the Mos- 
lem, pulled only to the breast, did not carry so far, but 
could be used many times as often. Indeed of all Chris- 
tian weapons the cross-bow was the one that excited the 
greatest interest among the Turks, who had good cause 
to dread it, and in this way Hassan came nearer betray- 
ing himself than he had ever done, since, being famil- 
iar with the arbalest, which his friend Firuz pos- 
sessed at Masyaf, he made himself rioted at first by 
his indifference, when Kafjak drew his attention to 
one that an Englishman was showing to Aibek and 
Lighush. 

Many knights and men-at-arms came up, bestriding 
their heavy chargers, and on the other hand a few cap- 
tains and lesser emirs, who put their graceful arabs 
through their paces, as if to show that even with the 
horses of the East and West, as with the men, the nature 
of the struggle was the same — rude, barbaric strength 
matched against agility and culture — a new world against 
an old. 

Meantime Lighush and the Angevin Knight had pitted 
the combatants against each other, on the understanding 
that anyone knocked down and unable to rise should be 
held as a prisoner at the ransom of two pieces of gold. 
The barons and emirs were attracted by this gambling, 
many of them staking large sums on the issue, though 
they did not offer to interfere with the preliminaries, 
considering it perhaps beneath their dignity. Finally, 
at the sound of a trumpet blown by the Christians 
and answered by the striking of a kettle-drum, the 
fight began; the boys, stripped to the waist and 
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bare-footed, using only such weapons as nature had 
given them. They butted at each other with their 
heads, struck out with fists and feet; hitting, kick- 
ing, or grappling together, they rolled on the ground 
confusedly. In a very short time the weaker combat- 
ants, winded or stunned, were held as captives by Mah- 
mud and the guardsmen on the one hand, and by the 
cross-bowmen on behalf of the Franks. Whenever a 
boy succeeded in overcoming his immediate opponent, 
he at once rushed to help his friends, till from a series of 
duels the struggle became a melee, where it was im- 
possible to tell one side from the other ; fair-skinned and 
fair-haired Saxons, Normans, and Germans being so cov- 
ered with dust, sweat, and sand that they could no 
longer be distinguished from the browner sons of Kurd 
or Turk. 

Hassan, who, being a new-comer, had no personal feel- 
ing for any of the combatants, watched the multitude of 
onlookers with a keener interest. Accustomed to the 
merciless warfare without truce and without quarter that 
was waged by the Assassins against all whom they were 
strong enough to attack, he marvelled to see how Mos- 
lem and Crusader could mix as amused spectators, and 
seem to be on the friendliest terms. At first, he ob- 
served, they had formed so as to leave a rude oval space 
for the youths to fight in, the end nearest Tell el- 
Tantur being occupied by Lighush and his company, that 
towards Acre by the Angevin Knight and his cross-bow- 
men, while the soldiers in the front ranks had sat down 
to allow those behind a better view. Thus Christian and 
Mohammedan, side by side, had looked on when the boys 
advanced into the centre, but soon the sight of blood 
aroused the antipathies of race and creed. Separating 
naturally into two bodies they all, springing to their 
feet, thronged the arena and began to shout, backing up 
the little champions. The Prankish youths had the best 
of the encounter at the start, but in the end the superior 
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strength of the Turks, who were indeed much older for 
their years, since the hot sun of Syria made them at fif- 
teen almost men, prevailed, and alone of all the forty, 
Ikbal and Lajun remained uncaptured. A clamour 
arose that the Moslems had dealt unfairly by bringing 
these two, who indeed seemed by their stature, adult; 
from words the disputants were nigh to blows; for the 
cross-bowmen refused to pay the ransom for such as 
Lighush's company held prisoners, though demanding 
these back with threats and taunts that were, fortunately 
enough, understood by no one save Hassan. In a mo- 
ment the mobs would have fallen on each other, sword 
in hand. 

But from the camp of Saladin 500 horse of the guard 
and 140 of the Sultan's body-guard, with Dolderim, 
their captain, rode towards the angry crowd. With them 
came Malik Adil himself, who, having heard what was 
afoot, had foreseen the probable conclusion. At the ap- 
pearance of so formidable and disciplined a body of 
troops, the Franks were no longer so eager to fight, 
while the Turks, though being reinforced they might have 
desired to become themselves the aggressors, were re- 
strained by the presence of the Sultan's brother. Still 
it was by no means certain that they would part peace- 
ably; for the knights and barons had rallied their own 
followers round them, had reduced the mob of Crusad- 
ers to some semblance of order, and even sent off mes- 
sengers to the camp that Richard himself might be ap- 
prised and aid be brought. Malik Adil, however, came 
forward alone with his heralds. He was personally ac- 
quainted with more than one of the Christian chiefs, from 
whom he asked their ground for complaint. In the end 
he managed to induce both parties to restore their boy 
prisoners, to forego the ransoms, and cancel their wagers. 
Then taking leave of the barons with whom he had 
parleyed, he ordered the Moslems to return to camp. 
After this he called Lighush to him. 
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"Thou hast done a foolish thing, captain," he said, 
but not wrathfully. 

" But, oh, Emir ! it was the fault of these Franks, who 
did not abide by their covenant, and accused us of act- 
ing unfairly." 

" Thou shouldst have known them better than to ex- 
pect them to brook defeat without complaint." 

" They provoked us, oh. Emir ! and we might have 
fallen on them and avenged the insult." 

" It would have been a breach of the truce, and a Mos- 
lem should keep to his word. Nay, I do not blame thee, 
but remember that their ways are not as ours, and that 
they are but infidel. Wouldst thou have departed with- 
out murmuring, had they got the better of our sons?" 

" I would have tried what the fathers could do ! " 
cried Lighush promptly; then, seeing Malik Adil smile, 
he checked himself. 

" See that all thy men return at once," said the Sultan's 
brother, " for the truce must be kept." 

Lighush retired, calling to the men of the body-guard 
to follow, and the two crowds separated, though half re- 
gretfully: for hundreds of horsemen were riding up to 
help the Franks in case it came to a battle, while on Tell 
el-Tantur, Taki-al-din, who had beten informed of the 
quarrel, held the advance guard and all his own soldiers 
in readiness for the threatened fight. But Malik Adil 
had wedged his five hundred mounted men with the 
division of Dolderim between the Moslems and the Chris- 
tians, and so prevented them from meeting hand to hand. 
The Crusaders then drew oflF towards Acre, streaming 
across the plain in long, irregular files, and thus, since, in 
returning to their different posts — some to the harbour- 
forts by the Belus, some even to the trenches nigh Tell 
es-Semeiriyeh, the outpost on the road to Tyre — ^they 
wandered farther and farther apart, they seemed, when 
the sun, now dipping westwards behind the sharp walls 
und towers, cast their shadows lengthening over the sand 
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and wastes, or glinted on the points of lances and pol- 
ished helms, like the meandering waters of a great river, 
that, after gathering in its long course the tribute of 
widely distant hills and valleys, splits at the end into 
many channels; ever lessening, as they themselves 
divide anew, till by a hundred mouths it pours into the 
ocean. 

Hassan was following behind the company of Lighush, 
who were escorting back to camp Ikbal and Lajun, the 
successful champions, when a guardsman of Dolderim's 
division rode up to him. 

" Thou art to join the advance guard on Tell el-Tan- 
tur," he said, " and within the hour — ^such is the order of 
the Emir Malik Adil. A share in a tent has been as- 
signed to thee, and as soon as thou hast taken thy ar- 
mour thither and stabled thy horse, thou art to go to the 
Emir Taki-al-din." 

The Arab answered that he would go immediately, 
and then turned to seek Mahmud, whom he wished to 
acquaint with his new fortune, and from whom he must 
demand such of his possessions as had been stored in the 
latter's tent. But the friends had lost sight of each 
other in the crowd, which was now entering the central 
square. Hassan determined to go straight to Mahmud's 
quarters, and was crossing the bazaar, when, as he passed 
the shop of an armourer, he saw that the merchant was 
looking at him keenly. He turned, resenting this scru- 
tiny, arid he fancied that the merchant was making him 
a secret sign. But the sun was in Hassan's eyes, and as 
he could not be sure, he did not stop, though the incident 
left a disagreeable impression on his mind. He would 
have been still more perturbed had he noticed that one 
of the merchant's slaves was dogging him through the 
streets. 

Mahmud was not in the tent, so taking away his sad- 
dle-bags Hassan repaired to the Tell el-Tantur. His 
share in the combat of the boys had made him known to 
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many, and he was welcomed by his new comrades in 
arms, but he did not tarry long with the soldiers, for he 
went to the head-quarters of Taki-al-din. 

The Emir of Hamath was eating when Hassan's ar- 
rival was announced, but he caused the Arab to be ad- 
mitted at once. Taki-al-din*s tent was but plainly fur- 
nished ; the only attendant present was a young Egyptian 
slave, whom the Emir addressed in a Nubian dialect un- 
known even to the Arab. He acknowledged Hassan's 
salutation curtly, and began: 

" Thou didst say that thou desiredst to join the Sul- 
tan's body-guard?" 

Hassan bowed. " Such is my chief wish, oh, Emir ! " 

" Tis a way to thy chief wish, thou meanest," laughed 
Taki-al-din, recalling the love-tale. " But to thy present 
affair. There is a task I would have thee perform. It 
is difficult and dangerous." 

He half paused, but Hassan, trained to accept all 
orders in silence, did not speak. 

" Acre, as thou hast heard, is hard pressed. The truce 
expires to-night, and there are some there who are watch- 
ing for the dawn. They would surrender — these cow- 
ards ! To prevent it these papers must be taken to the 
Governor, Sayf-al-din Al Mashtub, and they must reach 
him before sunrise. Art thou willing to do this deed, 
which, may be, will save the city for Islam ? " 

" Am I to swim with them ? " 

" Nay, the Franks hold the outside of the harbour, and 
no man could swim the distance undetected. Thou shalt 
cross the lines of the infidel. Thou canst speak their 
tongue, a suit of Prankish mail shall be given thee. Be- 
cause thou speakest their language, because thou art an 
Arab and the son of Selim ibn Hassan, thou hast been 
chosen for this task. Remember that with thee goes the 
fate of Acre, and if thou failest not, thy reward awaits 
thee." 
> " To— to become one of the body-guard ? " 
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"The Sultan himself has said it, if thou reachest 
Acre." 



« 



Am I to return again to the camp ? " 
Nay, there will be no need ; if our plans prosper, we 
shall pass armies, not messengers, in and out of Acre. 
Now this is the way thou hadst best take, by the 
lines of the French; since Malik Rik keeps stricter 
watch." 

The Emir scratched on the table a rough plan of the 
Christian outposts, explaining to Hassan the dispositions 
of the enemy, with which the Moslems were perfectly ac- 
quainted. Then he handed him the ring of Ayyub, 
which had been his passport to favour; the papers that 
Baha-al-din had written at the Sultan's dictation — ^the 
packet was cunningly fastened, so that it might not be 
opened on the way without the recipient detecting; and 
after giving some final directions, Taki-al-din dismissed 
his messenger with a word of compliment and encour- 
agement. 

Hassan walked quickly to his tent, which he shared 
with Ed Dayeh, a Turk of Hamath. He had been too 
surprised at this strange fulfilment of his hopes to do 
more than listen and answer mechanically to all that 
Taki-al-din had said. A slave of the Emir's went with 
him to his quarters, carrying a bundle — a, suit of mail 
stripped from the body of a dead knight, and with it a 
long cloak which would serve to conceal his attire as long 
as he was in the Moslem camp, for, though furnished 
with a pass, he had been straitly charged not to tell any- 
one his errand. As he was not to start till nightfall, 
Hassan lay down to rest, and was presently asleep. 

Soon after sunset Ed Dayeh, entering the tent, 
aroused Hassan and gave him a billet, which had been 
brought, he said, two hours before, but, as it did not 
bear outside the seal of any emir or captain, it had not 
been thought necessary to disturb him. The Arab 
opened it. Tb^ first thing that caug^ht his eye was, 
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traced so faintly that a man unfamiliar with its meaning 
might have overlooked it, the Sacred Symbol. 

" I thank thee, there was no need to wake me for this 
before," he said to Ed Dayeh in a calm enough tone. He 
deciphered the writing, which was in the secret script 
of the Assassins. It ran briefly : " The shop of Ez Zeki 
the armourer, before midnight ! " 

Thus his brief period of freedom was already ended. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AMID an arsenal of spears, buckters, scimitars, and 
pieces of mail piled on the floor, or hung round the 
walls of the store-house in the armourer's shop, in the 
oasis of light made by a small hand lamp, whose feeble 
rays cast fantastic shadows or glimmered on the tips of 
arrows and the spikes of steel caps, making bright stars 
of light, which as the flame wavered seemed to blink and 
twinkle fitfully, sat two Initiates. One, Ez Zeki, had 
long followed in the train of Saladin's army, and was 
now arrayed as the merchant he professed to be ; but the 
other, veiled and robed in all the sombre majesty of his 
ofiice, was Salman, the Keeper of Masyaf himself. 

" Tell all that has befallen thee." It was Ez Zeki that 
spoke, and Hassan already knew him as the man who 
had made the sign as he passed through the bazaar on 
his way to Mahmud's tent. The Arab, who out of defer- 
ence to his superiors had removed his casque, accord- 
ingly took up his tale, relating all that had happened 
on his journey and after, from the skirmish with the 
Templars to his last interview with Taki-al-din Omar, 
when he had been bidden to carry the message of the 
Sultan to the defenders of Acre. But though it was Ez 
Zeki who had ordered him to speak, the Arab addressed 
himself rather to the veiled Initiate as to the higher au- 
thority; and while he unfolded his story, he felt again 
the consciousness of that bondage to his masters, the 
Assassins, who were still the gaolers of his soul, and from 
whom he knew that he could never escape. 

|6> 
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" Thou hast done well/' Salman said gravely, and for 
a moment there was silence. At the words of praise 
Hassan bowed, and recognising the voice, he remem- 
bered that the Initiate before him had been in the house 
at Marra. 

This recollection banished some of the awe with which 
he had regarded Salman, who was now no longer so 
mysterious to the Arab. 

" Must I strike now?" he was emboldened to ask. 

" Nay, thou art not to execute the decree of the Order 
yetl" 

Hassan drew a long breath of relief; for he would be 
able to keep his pledge and take the papers into Acre. 
Salman misread the movement. 

" Thou sighest because thou canst not regain the Para- 
dise at once. But remember thou art on thy trial, and 
must endure all things with patience, even as the Grand 
Master ordained." 

" Is it permitted to me to seek any knowledge of those 
in the Paradise, lord Dey ? " 

" Thou canst ask, but presume not too much, or thy 
penance may be longer." 

Salman motioned with his finger to Ez Zeki, and the 
latter. Initiate though he was, withdrew from the hearing 
of these hidden things. 

" I wish to know this only. In the Vale of Peace I 
loved a woman, if it is lawful to speak of those blessed 
ones as women. Bitter grief it has been to be parted, 
but more bitter still the thought that she too may grieve. 
Tell me, I pray thee, lord! does she know that I shall 
return? Ah! since it must be so, I can bear my sorrow, 
though my lips thirst to be pressed to hers, though my 
arms ache to clasp her once again! I am unworthy and 
I suffer. But the thought that she might mourn for me 
as one for ever lost! " 

" Thou lovest her well," said the Initiate. There was 
anger in his tone, and perhaps a tinge of envy or regret. 
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" Be not wroth with me, lord Dey ! Thou art above 
men, and cannot know. But I am an Arab, and I love. 
Her tears are flames of fire to burn me! " 

" Thou hast little faith ! How can a blessed one taste 
of sorrow like a mortal? She waits for thee, cherishing 
thy memory, and joys in looking forward to the bliss 
of a new meeting, after which there can never be any 
severance. Keep then thy soul pure from the taint of 
heresy amid these Sunnis, and thy hand ready for the 
day when thou shalt strike down the tyrant. Prove thy- 
self worthy of the trust thy bride of the Paradise has in 
thee, and thus thou shalt win back to her in the end." 

"Oh, lord Dey! thou hast set my heart at ease," re- 
plied Hassan g^tefully. 

The Initiate thought that his lie had made the Arab 
submissive as of old. 

" Give me the papers thou hast from Taki-al-din 
Omar," he demanded abruptly. 

" But, pardon, oh, lord Dey, I have sworn to take them 
into Acre." 

"Thou hast sworn! To whom hast thou sworn?" 

" To the— to Taki-al-din Omar! " 

" In whose name hast thou sworn? " 

" I undertook the task, lord Dey, as a soldier in his 
guard." 

" So! thou art a soldier now in this Holy War! " Sal- 
man spoke with scorn. " Hast thou already forgotten 
thy oaths to the Order?" 

" Nay! nay! am I not a * fidawi ' of the Ismailians? " 

" Thou wert a ' fidawi ' — now an outcast. But my part 
is to order, thine to obey." He half stretched out his 
hand for the packet. 

" Hear me, oh, my lord Dey! The Grand Master bade 
me join the body-guard, and that will be accomplished 
if I take those papers into the city. I cannot give them 
up even to thee, lord Dey, since I must first follow the 
Grand Master — may his nam^ be exalted! 



>f 
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" Thou refusest because thou fearest to lose thy honour 
in the eyes of heretics. Is their praise worth the Para- 
dise, thinkest thou?*' 

" Oh, my lord, thou readest my heart; and of a truth 
I set store by my repute among these men, but I know 
the thought was evil. Yet in this way only can I fulfil 
the Grand Master's behests." 

" Is this the fashion in which thou practisest humility, 
and dost penance?" Salman began, after a short pause. 
" Thou shalt give up the papers, but they shall 
be restored to thee as though they had not been 
touched." 

" Then I can take them to Acre, and do what I have 
sworn?" 

The Initiate signed assent, not wishing to phrase in 
words his surrender, for such it was. Hassan then gave 
up the packet. 

Salman struck on the ground and Ez Zeki entered. 
Despite the cunning of the fastening the latter Initiate 
deftly opened the packet and, after his superior had mas- 
tered the contents, secured it again so that no one could 
tell that it had been disturbed. Motioning the Arab out 
of earshot, the two Initiates conversed together. 

"Thou must send news of this letter of Yussuf's to 
Masyaf at once." 

Ez Zeki agreed. " Not the packet itself, lord Dey?" 

" Hassan takes it to Acre." 

" It may save the city." Ez Zeki hesitated. 

" Which means that thou thinkest 'twere better Acre 
should fall?" Salman caught up his words quickly. 
" Nay, speak and fear not. Though I am one of the 
Three, I disdain not to hear counsel. I am not the 
Grand Master — ^whose wisdom is self-sufficient." 

" But thou mayest be, lord Dey." 

" Say what thou wilt." 

" Then, lord, if Acre is saved I would say it were a 
defeat to us, as well as ruin to the Franks, It would 
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mean that th^re was only one power in all Syria, and 
that Yussuf s." 

" Nevertheless, it is the Grand Master's will that this 
man take the papers, and join the body-g^ard to slay 
Yussuf — ^as thou knowest. It is the Grand Master's will, 
thou understandest." 

Salman had read a doubt in Ez Zeki's face as to the 
utility of assassinating the Sultan. Having thus artfully 
sown a distrust of the Grand Master's wisdom, and in- 
sinuated how he himself would shine as his successor, 
he dismissed Ez Zeki. 

Hassan was again called forward, when the inferior 
Initiate was beyond hearing. 

"Thou knowest," Salman began, "that this packet 
may save the city? " 

" Ay, my lord Dey." 

" And that. Acre being saved, Yussuf ibn Ayyub, the 
oppressor of the elect, of our people the Ismailians, will 
become the greatest prince in Syria? " 

" I have also sworn to slay the Sultan." 

"The Sultan? Thou art now his soldier, of a truth. 
An Ismailian owns no Sultan. But dost thou wish to 
be soon, very soon in the arms of thy beloved?" 

"How can that be? Ah!" Hassan bent forward 
eagerly. 

" If thou wert taken captive crossing the lines." 

" But I have sworn to take the papers into Acre." 

"Thou hast sworn to make the attempt — ^but thou 
canst not be blamed for failing. I will ransom thee and, 
with thy ring as passport, they will find thee another 
means to win thy place in the body-g^ard." 

"I thank thee, my lord Dey, but I hope not to 
fail." 

" I can make nothing of this fool," Salman said under 
his breath. " He is only fit for one use, if indeed he is 
fit for that." 

He watched Hassan a moment, to see if he had arous^ 
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any suspicion in the Arab. But the latter waited, seem- 
ing but a respectful listener. 

"Go! " exclaimed the Initiate suddenly. " Work out 
thy own punishment." 

He threw back the packet and motioned Hassan to 
withdraw. The Arab retired slowly, stumbling among 
the heaps of armour in his search for the door. Sal- 
man watched him angrily, and waited alone for some 
moments. Then he called again for Ez Zeki. 

"The 'fidawi' has departed," he said to his subor- 
dinate, "but I fear the Grand Master has taken a 
Damascus blade to chop wood." 

"He will not have courage to attempt the slaughter 
when the hour comes. Is it that thou meanest, lord 
Dey?" 

" Courage he has — ^but he is swayed by passions this 
way and that. He has strange notions — ^he loves one 
woman before all the Paradise ; he may love one man be- 
fore all the Order. He must be kept out of Yussuf's 
presence as long as can be — ^till the moment comes." 

" He is Arab and part Frank," said Ez Zeki. " The 
Arabs are lovers, and the Franks even worship a woman 
with their Trinity." 

" By a woman he shall be held," Salman answered. 

Ez Zeki looked at him furtively. The Dey had indis- 
creetly put off his veil to compliment his subordinate. 

Meantime Hassan was passing through the bazaar on 
his way towards the plain of Acre. He walked slowly, 
carrying in his hand the knight's surtout and casque, and 
pondering over what had passed between him and the 
Initiate. 

" He hates me " he said to himself. " Is it that I am 
become outcast? " The Arab remembered the suggestion 
that he should let himself be captured, which he had per- 
fectly understood, though he could see no reason for it. 
" Perhaps he was trying me," he reflected ; " but I know 
not. Only I know that Saida does not weep! " 
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He strode on rapidly, using the pass g^ven him by 
Taki-al-din Omar to get through the Moslem outposts, 
who looked at him with some astonishment; for in his 
foreign armour and Arabian cloak, he cut a strange 
enough figure in Turkish eyes. Hassan now began to 
cross the deserted plain, than which no place, save the 
Mountains of the Devil, could have seemed more deso- 
late, since, during the long strife, every living thing had 
abandoned it to man. Only the shouts of the sentries 
exchanging passwords broke the stillness, though once or 
twice he heard the cry of a disappointed jackal, that 
sought in vain for the human meal of which the now 
expiring truce had cheated him. Under the cold star- 
light, the ruin of what had once been a fertile champaign 
seemed infinitely pathetic, as the wind sighed among 
flowering shrubs that, neglected, had run wild, 
and among the stumps of fruit-trees which had been 
cut down to make scaling ladders and the beams of cata- 
pults. But straight before him the Christian camp was 
bright with many watch-fires and, behind the lines, the 
fortress stood out of the darkness like an island of light ; 
for, that the garrison might sleep secure from fear of any 
night attack, beacons had been lit on every turret and at 
intervals along the walls, while on the Cursed Tower 
itself a huge bonfire flared defiance to all the enemies of 
the true faith. As Hassan gazed, his thoughts went back 
to another night vision of splendour, the Palace in the 
Paradise. 

When about midway he stopped, divested himself of 
his Arab outer garments, and put on instead the knightly 
surtout of the Frank whose heavy armour he wore, fas- 
tening to his shoes the gilt spurs, and girding himself 
with the sword belt ; last of all he placed on his head the 
helmet, which greatly encumbered him, as it narrowed 
his range of vision. He drew the long sword and at- 
tempted to make some passes with it, but though he had 
inherited from his mother a sturdier build than most of 
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his own race, and so was able to carry the mail more 
easily, his wrist was unaccustomed to the weight of so 
formidable a weapon, and, returning it to his sheath, he 
reflected apprehensively that it would fare badly with 
him if discovered, since he had nothing that he could 
use with any skill to wield in his defence. 

He strode along, practising as best he could the proud 
gait of the Franks, and trying to accustom himself to the 
casque, whose visor fitted badly and seemed to choke him, 
as well as impeding his free view to right and left. At 
the same time he meditated on his chance of crossing the 
lines, deciding that on the whole he had best walk boldly 
past the sentries, who would not be likely to suspect a 
Turk of donning so unnatural a disguise; and mindful 
of Taki-al-din's instructions, he turned north, leaving the 
Cursed Tower to his left, that he might make his attempt 
where the French were encamped. 

But when only a few hundred yards from the entrench- 
ment he was surprised by three men, who sprang at him 
from an ambush among a thicket of tangled shrubs. In- 
stinctively he clapped his hand to where his scimetar 
hung, but there was no familiar hilt to grasp, and when 
he tried to run, the long sword tripped him treacher- 
ously. He fell heavily, half stunning himself against 
his own casque. Busy fingers were searching him, his 
packet was torn away — ^this, then, was the end of all his 
endeavours ; to be made a prisoner before he had even be- 
g^n his task. He felt a knife prick his throat. 

" Keep still ! " said one of his captors, speaking in the 
Frankish tongue, but with a harsh accent, as if it was 
strange to him. 

"A second knight! Beard of the Prophet, this is a 
good evening's work ! " exclaimed another — in Arabic. 

Hassan laughed: he knew into whose hands he had 
fallen. In the army of the Moslems were many Bed- 
ouins, who in time of peace preyed on all sides, but dur- 
ing the Holy War confined themselves to despoiling onlj^ 
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the enemies of the faith. For these restless spirits the 
ordinary life of a soldier, full of alarms and of toils 
though it was, had proved too dull and, not content with 
fighting by day, they were in the habit of stealing into 
the camp of the Crusaders by night, in order to cut oflF 
outposts, or even, entering the tents of some unwary 
sleeper, to threaten him as they had done Hassan, lead 
him forth with their dagger at his throat in case he called 
for help, and then hold him for ransom. 

"Let me go, friends. I am an Arab of the Arabs, 
even as ye are." Hassan spoke in their own tongue, 
though huskily, as, at the sound of his laughter, one of 
the Bedouins had pressed with all his strength on the 
Arab's throat. 

"Thou an Arab? What doest thou in this garb?" 
he asked suspiciously. 

" I bear a message to the garrison. Touch not those 
papers at your peril ! " 

" Who art thou? " they asked, releasing him : for by his 
speech they knew him to be one of their own race. 

" I am called Hassan." 

" Ah, thou wert with the captain Lighush at the fight 
of the boys." 

" Ay, and I came to the camp this mom, with Mah- 
mud, after Muizz-al-din, Shah of Sinjar." 

The Bedouins laughed themselves, at this strange 
meeting. They had heard of the new volunteer, who had 
slain the Templars, and were proud to think that he too 
was an Arab. 

" Hast thou been near to the camp of the infidel ? " 
asked Hassan of one of them, Al Kisy, as he was called, 
who appeared their leader. 

" Ay, we have killed two of the sentries, and made 
prisoner a knight, who lies yonder, gagged and bound." 

" But the truce has not yet ended." 

" He will be glad enough to pay his ransom, and who 
is to know ? " 
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Indeed the secret depredations of the Bedouins, who 
acknowledged no one as their ruler, and attached them- 
selves to no troop, were beyond Saladin's power to stop. 
Hassan, with Al Kisy, looked at their captive and spoke 
to him in French. The prisoner, whose gag was cut, 
at first took the Arab for a fellow country-man, and be- 
lieved himself rescued. His disappointment provoked 
fresh mirth among the Bedouins. Hassan found out the 
Kjiight's name. Sir Gerald of Mont Pelerin, and bar- 
gained with the captors for the other's helmet, which he 
found more comfortable than the one Taki-al-din had 
given him. The Bedouins readily consented, and Has- 
san, feeling a kind of gratitude to the prisoner, inquired 
what they meant to do with him. 

" We cannot well hold him to ransom, because it is 
truce," said Al Kisy, " so we shall sell him into slavery." 

It occurred to Hassan that he might turn the matter 
to his own advantage, in case he should himself fall into 
the hands of the Franks. 

" Thou knowest Mahmud of Damascus, of the body- 
guard and in company of Lighush. Take this Frank 
to him in my name, and bid him keep him as a hostage 
for my safety. He will reward you, and for that he can 
get money from Ed Dayeh, who is in the following of 
the Emir of Hamath." 

With Ed Dayeh Hassan had left Marra and all the 
money, amounting to more than five hundred dinars, 
which he had been given by the Initiates, when he left 
Masyaf. The Bedouins were not loath thus to secure a 
certain profit on their night's adventure, and, after ac- 
quainting Hassan with the direction that it best behoved 
him to take, since by passing where they had slain the 
sentries he could enter the camp unchallenged, they de- 
parted, leading the Frankish knight towards the Tell el- 
Tantur. 

Hassan passed close by the body of one of the slain 
outposts, and mounting the rampart he entered the lines 
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unobserved. He stopped a moment to enjoy the sense of 
a danger past, and began then to look about him. The 
Christian entrenchments surrounded a city rather than a 
camp : for most of the buildings were of wood or brick, 
and bore marks of age, since the siege had lasted now for 
almost four years, during which time churches, and 
houses almost palaces, had been constructed for the use 
of the beleaguers and their principal barons. The com- 
mon soldiers, however, were lodged in wattle huts or rude 
tents, and it was on the outskirts of their quarters that 
the Arab now halted. Hassan was more comfortable in 
Sir Gerald's helmet, and, pleasantly elated by his good 
fortune, he had a desire to linger a while among the 
Crusaders to play with the risk of discovery, as a child 
loves to play with fire. There was no need for him to 
reach Acre while the night lasted, and the city would be 
difficult for him to approach, as the fires kindled on the 
walls would reveal his coming, and cause him to be taken 
for a traitor or a spy by the Franks, or to be shot at as 
an enemy by the garrison. 

He was curious too, wishing to see how the Crusaders 
behaved among themselves. Sounds of wassail reached 
him from all sides : for the followers of King Philip, un- 
like those who obeyed the sterner Richard, held the con- 
venient doctrine that as death on the field meant instant 
admission to Heaven, and even the very pilgrimage itself 
would wipe out all their former sins, when they should 
set foot in the Holy City, it was a pity not to make good 
use of their time, and have a few sins to be forgiven. A 
short month before, Hassan would have felt little sur- 
prise at such a scene as he now witnessed: for, during 
all his youth and early manhood, he had been compelled 
to look on at, if not to take part in, the drunken excesses 
of the lowest ranks of the Assassins, but now he con- 
trasted the Crusaders with the Turks, whose sobriety and 
self-restraint had astonished him. The French, too, if 
less savage than the Ismailians, were more profligate. 
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Whenever the Arab passed by the tent or wooden house 
of a knight or baron, he heard the songs of troubadours, 
and of abandoned women who had accompanied the 
army from France, Sicily, or Cyprus, while others, 
Syrians and Greeks, had congregated thither, being 
driven from Cairo under the austere rule of Saladin. 

Hassan had, however, seen only the worst of the Cru- 
saders — that part of their camp which lived by night, 
and, in the expectation that Acre was about to surrender, 
were celebrating the capture of a city that they, the revel- 
lers, had done little to effect. Hidden from the Arab 
were all the nobler spirits, the true leaders of the Franks, 
like the eloquent Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury; 
the able administrator, Hubert of Salisbury; and the 
great lawyer, Ranulf Glanville, justiciar of Henry II., 
the greatest Angevin — ^two of whom had cheerfully laid 
down their lives in the service of their religion; great 
ladies, devoted wives and mothers, who had come to 
strengthen their husbands' courage by showing that wo- 
men too could endure equal hardships in the cause of 
Christ ; holy priests, the inspirers of all that breathed the 
pure spirit of enthusiasm ; knights and lords who fought 
for their faith indeed — ^these belonged to day and 
wrought in the day, leaving the night season to the evil- 
livers and debauched adventurers; for, as Europe had 
not spared her best, so she had vomited forth her worst 
in this war against the followers of the Prophet. 

Hassan hurried by in disgust — the common soldiers 
round their fires were even more shameless than their 
chiefs, who at least had withdrawn themselves a little 
from public gaze. Suddenly a knight lurched into him, 
and, seeing his helm, exclaimed. 

" Whither goest thou. Sir Gerald ? I thought thou 
saidst thou hadst gone to sleep." 

"I but walk through the camp to cool myself." In 
imitation of the other^ Hassan affected a slight thickness 
of speech. 
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"Tis g^eat news, is it not?" the French knight con- 
tinued. 

" News ! I have heard no news since I left 
thee." 

" Not heard ? Come back to my quarters and drink to 
it then ! Why, man, le Balaf re has come to see the King 
of England; there will be no more fighting. Even now 
they have perhaps settled the terms." 

The Frank went on talking of the nearness of sur- 
render, and seemed to hope even that the whole war 
would end with the fall of the great stronghold, and 
Hassan let him talk on, rightly judging that in the state 
of liquor he was in he only needed a listener. This in- 
telligence was to the Arab startling indeed : for it meant, 
if true, that his mission had failed, and failed, too, be- 
cause he had come too late. He mentally cursed the In- 
itiate because the delay occasioned by obedience to the 
summons had doubtless made the difference, since Sayf- 
al-din al Mashtub, "the Scarred One," would not have 
come into the camp of the Franks, had he himself reached 
Acre a few hours before. His chance was gone, through 
no fault of his own, but through the interference of a 
superior in the Order; and he blamed that interference, 
without a thought of the enormity of the offence he was 
committing when he questioned thus the wisdom of one 
set over him. It was indeed a sign that he was chang- 
ing by contact with the free life and action that he saw 
around. 

"How long has le Balaf re been with the King?" he 
asked his companion, as soon as he got an opportunity 
to interrupt the latter's rhapsody 

" Scarce half an hour; for they kept him waiting with- 
out. Come now with me, we'll hold a carouse to the 
surrender ! " 

" Let us first see if there is a surrender. Let us go to 
the King's quarters." 

My tent is so much nearer," 
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"A stroll through the camp will cool thee, and we 
might at least make sure of the news." 

" But if there's no surrender, we can't drink to it," 
said the French knight, pulling Hassan back. 

Then we'll drink to console ourselves," said Hassan. 
Agreed then ! " cried the unknown, and arm in arm 
they started for King Richard's quarters. Their prog- 
ress was somewhat erratic, for Hassan had no notion of 
the way, and the Frank was more interested in describing 
the appearance and accomplishments of two dancing girls 
whom he had lately purchased, than in observing whether 
they held to the straightest road. But at last he set- 
tled in his own mind that " Sir Gerald " was more drunk 
than himself, so, pulling his scattered wits together, he 
steered a less tortuous course. 

Within the tent the Emir Sayf-al-din, Governor of 
Acre, whom the Crusaders called by his acquired name le 
Balaf re, " al Mashtub," even as the Moslems did to dis- 
tinguish him from Sayf-al-din Malik Adil, the Sultan's 
brother, was endeavouring to obtain from the King of 
England an assurance of reasonable terms for the gar- 
rison. Richard, scarce yet recovered from the ailment 
that had attacked him on landing, lolled his great bulk 
while he stared rudely at the Moslem leader. He had 
made a full meal of the birds which he had pretended 
were required for the falcons, his future present to 
Saladin, and he had also indulged himself with a liberal 
allowance of wine. His face was flushed, he looked 
coarse and bloated ; for he had not yet accustomed him- 
self to the climate of Syria, which never agreed with him, 
because he invariably overate and overdrank for so hot 
a country. He was in no mood for conducting business, 
and indeed he had made Al Mashtub wait that he might 
become cooler after his wine ; but even so, he had not re- 
covered his temper at the interruption. 

Opposite him stood the governor of the fortress. The 
Emir was in the prime of life, but a veteran in war. He 
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had all the calm dignity of his nation, and he had com- 
manded himself so far that he showed no trace of the 
resentment he felt at such discourteous treatment, though 
he had chafed inwardly at being made to stand without 
the King's quarters, while a crowd of curious Franks 
had assembled, eager to catch a glimpse of the warrior 
who had so long defied them. Al Mashtub was in per- 
son worthy of his reputation; his presence was impos- 
ing, the long scar down his cheek being, to one of his 
martial appearance, a distinction rather than a disfig- 
urement. At the moment when Hassan joined himself 
to the mob of men who listened without the door, the 
Emir was addressing Richard, and his clear, proud 
words were heard by the Arab. 

" We have taken cities from you, and even when we 
carried them by storm we have been accustomed to grant 
terms to the vanquished, and we have even caused our 
captives to be sent to the places where they had desired 
to fly for refuge, treating them with all kindness by the 
way. We then will surrender the city to you, if we are 
granted like terms." 

This speech, which was translated by the interpreters, 
gave Hassan some hope ; for it was evident that the ne- 
gotiations were not at an end. He pressed nearer, while 
within, the Earl of Leicester and a few great barons who 
attended Richard were urging the King to grant Al 
Mashtub's demands. But, though capable of generous 
impulses, Coeur de Lion was never able to brook the 
slightest opposition, and he considered that the governor 
was behaving with too much haughtiness. It may have 
been that though, as translated, the Emir's words were 
polite enough, yet, from Al Mashtub's tone and manner, 
the King detected the contempt which the civilized and 
cultivated Turk felt for the barbarous fanatics from the 
West, of whom Richard himself was so typical an ex- 
ample. 

There was a pause, during which the crowd without. 
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anxious as they were, could discover nothing of what 
passed. Hassan profited by the darkness and the throng 
to shake off the French knight who had served as his 
guide, and edged closer to the door. Meantime Leicester 
in vain besought Richard to grant the Emir at least part 
of his demands, but the King had hardened himself 
against the counsels of wisdom and justice, as he had 
against all the pleadings of mercy, though perhaps, had 
the Emir condescended to bow before Coeur de Lion and 
to crave as a suppliant for bare life, the vanity of the 
conqueror would have been touched, and he would have 
spared the prostrate foe, after the custom of the monarch 
of the forest — for so the mediaeval traditions ran. 

"Those you took were but our servants and slaves. 
You are likewise our servants and slaves. I will see what 
I can do." 

In fact Richard, who had but little respect for the sen- 
timent of honour in a foe, was determined to refuse all 
terms, and meant to put the garrison to the sword, unless 
he could humble the pride of his adversary. 

" Beware, oh, King ! " Al Mashtub replied with firm- 
ness, when the curt speech of Richard had been re- 
peated to him, " beware lest thou drive us too far. We 
are the men who conquered the choicest of your warri- 
ors on the field of Hattin, when thirty of your Chris- 
tians were led by one follower of the true faith, all bound 
by a single cord, and when a baron of your people was 
sold in the slave-market of Damascus for the price of a 
pair of sandals. We are the men who took from you 
the Holy City, the city of Jerusalem. We have harried 
your lands and have taken your young men to be our 
servants, and your women to fill our harems. We are 
subjects of the Sultan — ^the Prince Strong to Aid, Abu Al 
Muzafir Yussuf, the greatest of all the monarchs in the 
world, who for fifteen years has never known a check in 
the field of war. I came out to see what manner of man 
thou wertj and thou treatest me with insult, as not the 
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meanest in our army would have treated thee m a like 
case. Know, then, that we will kill ourselves rather than 
surrender the city, and not one of us shall die before 
fifty of your chiefest have fallen." 

The defiance was, however, softened by the interpreter, 
who thus perhaps saved Al Mashtub's life. But Richard 
heard enough to grasp some of the meaning. The flush 
of ill-health and intoxication deepened into that of rage, 
and the King muttered a threat of deadly vengeance. 

The Emir, perceiving that it was hopeless to remain 
longer, gravely saluted those present, and withdrew from 
the tent, joining his attendants without. The English 
nobles and their retainers ringed round the little band in 
order to prevent any violence on the part of the onlook- 
ers, for a mob numbering some hundreds had collected, 
who were full of anger at the unexpected result of Al 
Mashtub's arrival. Hassan, who was in the thick of the 
press, succeeded in getting close to the escort, and thus 
made his way through in the train of the governor him- 
self. One look at Al Mashtub's face would have told the 
Arab of the rebuff, even if he had not learnt as much 
from such of the interview as he had overheard ; and he 
rejoiced, feeling that he had not come to no purpose ; in- 
deed, his coming would have all the greater effect on the 
garrison because of the Emir's failure. 

But first he must cross the lines on the side towards 
Acre, which would be less easy since the space between 
the trenches and the walls was brightly lit up by the 
beacons on the towers of the fortress. However, for- 
tune favored him and, detaching himself from the knot 
of men who guarded Al Mashtub's retinue, he made a 
circuit, reaching the earthworks at a place where no sen- 
tinel was on the watch. Before, however, he had escaped 
from the crowd, he heard two nobles of Richard's ex- 
change a few words in an undertone, little supposing any 
but Crusaders to be within earshot. 

" There will be an assault, then ? " 
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" As soon as it is light enough we shall storm the city." 

Before Al Mashtub had reached the gate of the Tower 
of St. Nicholas on the harbour side of the Cursed Tower, 
Hassan caught him up, walking boldly with so little con- 
cealment that such of the Crusaders as saw him from the 
camp supposed him charged with some message of 
Richard's or Philip's; and the governor, too, imagining 
him to be a Frank, turned and faced him. 

"Oh, Emir!" Hassan said softly, "I bring tidings 
from the Sultan ! " 

Al Mashtub allowed a faint trace of surprise to ap- 
pear in his face, as if he was wondering that he had come 
so near astonishment. 

" This envoy can speak our tongue," he said to his 
interpreters, who fell back. Side by side, in this open 
manner that itself disarmed suspicion, they entered the 
city; being met at the gate by a body of captains and 
lesser emirs, who had long been anxiously awaiting Al 
Mashtub's return. But in reply to their greetings the 
governor asked: 

"Where is the Emir Baha-al-din Karakush?'* 

" In the Palace awaiting thee, oh, Emir ! " 

" To the Palace, then ! " he replied, motioning Hassan 
to follow. 

Such of the Moslem leaders as had the right of entry 
accompanied them through the streets ; all were evidently 
anxious to learn what terms had been granted, and they 
watched Hassan intently, supposing him sent by the King 
of the English to receive the formal surrender at the 
hands of the two Emirs. The Arab, who had fully ac- 
quainted Al Mashtub with all that was happening with- 
out, had been told in turn something of what had passed 
in the city, and that he must not reveal himself for the 
present in his true colours. 

Soon, in the audience chamber of the Palace, Karakush 
and Al Mashtub assembled the principal officers of the 
garrison, who seated themselves awaiting the expected 
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reading of the treaty. For a few moments there was a 
silence; for all thought that the governor would speak, 
or else the supposed Frank who was seated at his right 
hand. At last one of the lesser emirs rose up. 

" What terms have been oflFered ? " he asked in a hoarse 
tone. 

"The King of the English refuses any terms," Al 
Mashtub answered. 

" Will he not promise us even our lives ? " said Ibn al 
Jawali, the first speaker. 

" He has said that we are his slaves, and that he will 
deal with us as it pleases him." 

A murmur of indignation arose, but two others, Izz- 
al-din Arsel and Sonkor-al-Washaki, protested that sur- 
render, even though unconditional, had become necessary. 
Many came round to this opinion, voiced by Ibn al 
Jawali. 

" We have no more food, we must throw ourselves on 
the mercy of the Franks." 

" On the mercy of the Franks ! " cried Karakush 
scornfully ; " would ye then trust to such a man as this 
King of the infidels? Nay, let us die beneath the ruins 
of the city ; let us burn Acre that no stone may remain on 
another for these the foes of the true faith to show, say- 
ing ' such were the palaces of Acre ! ' " 

He would have said more, but the appeal fell on deaf 
ears, and, oppressed by their apathy, Karakush stam- 
mered and became silent. 

" The Sultan has deserted us," said Ibn al Jawali. 

" Ay," echoed Sonkor and Arsel ; " the Sultan has de- 
serted us. What use to fight longer?" 

" The Sultan never deserts those who fight for the 
faith," Al Mashtub broke in. " Behold his messenger ! " 

He pointed to Hassan, whom they had all supposed a 
Frank, and ignorant of their language. The Arab re- 
moved his casque, and the sight of his features solved the 
mystery. Forgetting their discipline, the officers 
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crowded up to him, as he laid on the table before Al 
Mashtub the papers written in the well-known hand of 
Baha-al-din, the secretary, and signed by Saladin him- 
self. At a nod from the governor, he read the message. 
The words of the Sultan did not fail to sway the waverers 
and, when they had learnt that on the afternoon of the 
coming day Taki-al-din Omar was to make an attempt 
to break through and bring relief, something like en- 
thusiasm was kindled in their hearts. 

" We will hold out to the last, for the love of the faith 
and for the love of the Sultan," cried Karakush, the en- 
gineer, and this time his words were taken up; even 
Sonkor Arsel and Ibn Al Jawali making some pretence 
of joining in. 

" To-morrow we will prepare for a sortie," said many. 

" But first," Al Mashtub replied, " we must prepare to 
resist an assault." 

At his bidding Hassan related what he heard in cross- 
ing the lines. The three emirs who had led the party of 
surrender looked at each other furtively, while the gov- 
ernor and Karakush gave detailed orders for the defence. 
After this all retreated, to snatch a few hours' repose be- 
fore the desperate struggle that the day would bring. 

When dawn came and the city awoke, it was found 
that Ibn al Jawali, Sonkor al Washaki, and Izz-al-din 
Arsel had, greatly daring through extremity of fear, done 
what was thought impossible ; having run the blockade in 
a light vessel. 

" It is well," said Al Mashtub, when they told him. 
" We have now no cowards among us." 



CHAPTER V. 
tCbe Bai? ot suite. 

TpHE promontory on which the city of Acre stood, was 
* shaped like the claw of a lion; at the curved-in tip 
to the south was the island Tower of Flies, that guarded 
the entrance of the harbour. The outer wall, starting 
from the northern shore, ran southwards for almost 
half the circuit, in which part were two chief gates and 
five strong towers in the wards of the Templars and the 
Knights of St. John; then, turning suddenly due east, 
by the ward of the Venetians and the castle of the Eng- 
lish, it reached the Cursed Tower, the point of another 
angle where the line of ramparts bent again, past the gate 
of St. Nicholas, the Bridge Tower, and the Patriarch's 
Tower, till it ended, as it had begun, in the sea. 

From the summit of the Cursed Tower, the strongest 
of all the eleven forts, jutting forth defiantly at the very 
apex of the most advanced angle of wall, floated the ban- 
ner of the Sultan, beneath which stood the governor, Al 
Mashtub, and with him Hassan. The Emir had chosen 
this position, not out of mere bravado, for defying the 
attack, but because its position in the middle of the long 
curve of ramparts, and the great height of the Cursed 
Tower, made it the natural centre from which a general 
could overlook all the manoeuvres of the enemy, and could 
best direct the sending of reinforcements to a threatened 
spot. Here then Al Mashtub waited for the Crusaders 
to begin their assault, while, a little behind, his principal 
officers talked together, but in low tones, though the 
group thinned as from time to time the governor called 
up one and despatched him to carry out some briefly de- 
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livered order, till only Hossam-al-din Hosein ibn Barik, 
the Emir's own deputy, and Baha-al-din Karakush, 
the second in command, were left to share with him the 
planning of the defence. 

Hassan, as the Sultan's messenger, had been allowed 
to witness the fight from the Cursed Tower, but had no 
definite task assigned to him. He had, too, no responsi- 
bility to bear ; for by entering the city he had performed 
his own duty, so, alone of all those about him, he looked 
around with a careless eye. He glanced at Al Mash- 
tub, who, silent and resolute, scanned the camp of the 
Christians; at Hossam-al-din, who was listening inat- 
tentively to Karakush; for the engineer could talk of 
nothing but a new " machine " that had been set up on 
the Tower during the night ; at the ungainly " machine " 
itself, with its cumbrous frame, and web of cording, and 
then he turned to gaze at the city, the prize for which so 
many thousands had fought and died. West of him the 
sea's two lovers, sun and wind, decked her fair bosom, 
which heaved gently in her summer sleep, with row on 
row of shining ripples, that glided slowly shorewards, 
as the strands of a silky tress might slip one by one down 
the curve of a slumbering woman's breasts. The town 
that lay at his feet was still, it too slept, and the muezzins 
calling the hour of prayer summoned its people in vain; 
for there was no living soul in Acre save those that could 
fight, and manned the walls, or those who lay wounded, 
chafing because they were tied to their sick-beds, unable 
to strike a blow for their creed and for their Sultan. 

To his left again, in the bay outside the harbour, the 
war-galleys of the Christians rose and fell lazily, to all 
seeming inactive as a group of swans who hide their 
heads under their wings and suffer the wavelets of the 
stream, their cradle, to rock them, too, to sleep. Yet on 
the decks men were moving about, preparing in case the 
wind should change in their favour, so that they might 
sail against the port, without having to rely on their oars. 
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Four miles to the east, Tell el-Tantur, towards which 
they were all to look in prayer for succour before the day 
was many hours older, lifted his tent-covered head, 
though there all seemed still. But in the vast camp of 
the Crusaders Hassan could see thousands stirring ; some 
of whom polished their armour, others sharpened their 
swords or filled their quivers with bolts, and others again 
were cooking breakfast. The standards of King Philip 
of France, of King Richard of England, of Guy, ex- 
king of Jerusalem, of Frederic of Austria, who led the 
shattered remnant of Barbarossa's once mighty host, and 
of the military orders — the Templars, Hospitallers, and 
Teutonic knights — were all unfurled to the breeze — 
flaunting defiance at each other no less than the crocus- 
yellow banner of the Sultan, as in a garden the variegated 
poppies vie with their sisters, while they try to rival the 
tiger-lily that nods scornfully from above. 

On beholding this movement among the ships of the 
Christian fleet Al Mashtub began to deliver fresh orders, 
and even sent Hosein ibn Barik to the Tower of Flies, 
since it was clear that the enemy were planning to attack 
the harbour. The garrison were by now at their posts 
behind the battlements, or concentrated in the eleven 
great towers, that they might be ready to bring relief 
wherever it was wanted. But of all the seven thousand 
that could yet bear arms, scarce more than two hundred 
showed themselves, and, as the governor wished it to 
appear that the city was unprepared, only the sentries 
patrolled the ramparts. Nevertheless everything had 
been provided for the struggle, and each man had 
been served with his scanty ration of meal mixed with 
honey: for to such straits were they reduced that they 
depended for food principally on this sweetened paste, 
skinfuls of which were brought in by the swimmers. 
But of late, since the death of the famous Aisa, the 
gpreater vigilance of the Franks had curtailed even this 
precarious source of supply. 
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The breeze freshening, the war-galleys of the Chris- 
tians stood across the outer bay, but took in their sails 
before nearing the Tower of Flies. The shouts of the 
combatants were borne on the southerly wind, even to the 
ears of Al Mashtub and Karakush, whose attention never- 
theless was riveted on the Crusaders immediately below. 
The Arab, however, leant over the south-west angle of 
the battlements in order to see the progress of the fight. 
He was too far oflf to make out any single act, but he ob- 
served that the Christians were striving to bum the 
Tower of Flies by means of a fireship, while, from the 
turrets on the mainmasts of their other vessels, they kept 
up a continuous discharge of arrows against the de- 
fenders. One great galley was rowed close to the pier; 
her decks were covered in, with the design of protecting 
her from the missiles thrown down from the Tower of 
Flies, so that, pushing past it, she might land her board- 
ers on the very mole of the harbour. From afar she 
looked like an enormous turtle, as she swept on invul- 
nerable, urged through the waters by the rhythmical 
swing of her oars, that plashed the waves into milky 
foam. But the wind fell and then veered round to the 
north. The venturesome galley struck on a rock and 
capsized, the fireship was blown back and fell foul of two 
other vessels, setting alight their rigging, and, defeated 
by the elements, the Crusading fleet put back, amid the 
triumphant shouts of the Moslems; for the Franks had 
indeed lost heavily. As Hosein ibn Bank afterwards 
told Al Mashtub, every one of the men on board the 
wrecked galley had perished like rats in a trap; being 
caught and drowned under the covered deck which had 
been their shelter. 

" The infidel has been beaten back from the Tower of 
Flies, oh. Emir ! " said Hassan to al Mashtub. The lat- 
ter made no reply, save to point below. 

The whole army of the Crusaders, saving a few pick- 
ets placed to give warning of any advance from Tell d- 
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Tantur or El-Ayadiyah, was drawn up in battle array, 
just out of bowshot. In the centre were the two kings; 
Philip's troops stretching to the right, Richard's to the 
left. A strange hush had fallen, a sure presage of a 
mighty struggle. 

Hassan looked down on this vast multitude calmly, 
almost disinterestedly. The crisis was at hand, the crisis 
of the Holy War and of his own fate ; for that too hung 
in the balance. If the Christians prevailed, death or 
slavery awaited him; if they were repelled, honour and 
the accomplishment of his quest. Yet, though hemmed 
round by dangers known and unknown, since Salman's 
parting words had given him a new dread, he had sel- 
dom felt so careless of the future — so detached from all 
present fears — ^as at this moment, when, telling himself 
that, being an Ismailian, he had naught to do with the 
strife of Moslem and Crusader, he, shading his eyes from 
the eastern sun, gazed at the ranks below, which, in their 
long lines, seemed, in moving forward, like a bore slowly 
climbing an estuary and about to dash and break itself 
against the rock that barred its way. 

Al Mashtub was giving his last commands — ^he bade 
fires to be lighted, over which hung cauldrons of boiling 
pitch, or vessels filled with fine sand ; he stationed men 
with bundles of arrows to replenish exhausted quivers, 
while Karakush himself saw that stones and barrels of 
naphtha were piled by the siege-engines. Meantime, 
under the eye of their various chiefs, the Christians de- 
ployed in good order. In the front rank were cross- 
bowmen, whom Hassan could see tugging at their clumsy 
weapons: for it took the whole strength of the body to 
bend the stiff wooden bow; others, however, wound up 
the cord with little winches, fitted the short quarrel in its 
groove, and took aim. 

Behind were ranged the balistae, themselves but enor- 
mous cross-bows, which shot a bolt with such force that 
no armour could resist its impact, and one discharge had 
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been known to pass through the bodies of ten or twelve 
men. 

Suddenly a dart from one of these engines whistled 
over the heads of the Moslem generals on the Cursed 
Tower, soared to a great height in the air, and fell in the 
streets of the castle-palace, a third of a mile from its 
starting point. A second bolt, following swiftly, buried 
itself deep in the flagstaff that bore the standard of 
Saladin, and at this the Crusaders shouted, anticipating 
triumph from so good an omen. 

" God and the Holy Sepulchre ! " burst from two hun- 
dred thousand throats, while mingled with this universal 
psean were the names of " St George," " St. Denys," and 
many another saint appealed to as their patrons by these 
warriors, who clamoured in all the tongues of the West. 
From the Turks, however, came no answering shout ; not 
a man even showed his head above the battlements ; the 
fortress seemed to preserve a disdainful silence, as a lion 
at bay might face grimly a pack of yelping hounds. But 
a gust of wind flung out the drooping standard, and Acre 
displayed the Sultan's yellow banner to the besiegers; 
woman-like showing the gift of one lover to his jealous 
rival. 

Fired by their own war-cry, the Crusaders ran to the 
very foot of the walls in order to attempt an escalade. 
The cross-bowmen followed at a little distance behind 
these bolder warriors, to support the assault. Ladders 
were planted, and the Christians climbed recklessly to 
reach the embrasures. The cross-bowmen aimed their 
volleys at the ramparts immediately overhead, thus en- 
abling their friends to reach almost to the level of the 
battlements without a Moslem daring to expose him- 
self. Then, for fear of hurting or harming their own 
men, the arbalasters ceased shooting. The Turks now 
waited until the head of a Crusader appeared above the 
edge of the parapet, when they struck him down with 
their spiked maces, or now, seizing implements resem- 
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bling pitchforks, thrust the whole ladder away from the 
wall, which could easily be done if it stood at too erect an 
angle, when it would fall backwards, crushing all who 
were on it or who chanced to be standing below. At 
times too, the Moslems ran to the cauldrons over the fires, 
and poured spadefuls of red-hot sand on those who were 
trying the ascent. The burning grains filtered through 
the chinks of the armour and caused intolerable pain, so 
that many hurled themselves to the ground to escape the 
agony. The Turks, waxing bolder, began to lean over 
the battlements, and cutting away the top-rungs with 
their scimitars rendered the ladders useless. 

King Richard and his brother of France could not 
keep their men in hand : for a mediaeval army was at no 
time greatly amenable to discipline, and it was never 
more insubordinate than when, drunk with ferocity and 
fanaticism, it rushed like a furious bull against the Pay- 
nim, whom it aflfected to despise. The leaders indeed 
knew well that it was futile to attack any fortress by 
escalade alone, if the garrison were prepared for resist- 
ance ; but they knew too that the army must be suflFered 
to exhaust its first madness, even as a lunatic is suffered 
to beat his head against the walls of a padded room, be- 
fore they could combine all their forces in a united effort 
that might have some chance of success. Al Mashtub 
was not ignorant of this ; both he and Karakush had re- 
garded this escalade with contemptuous indifference. 
Hossam-al-din Hosein ibn Barik had returned to the 
Cursed Tower, and the governor listened to his descrip- 
tion of the repulse of the war-galleys with much more in- 
terest than he bestowed on the battle surging below. 
Hassan, catching the infection of impassivity, came also 
to hear Ibn Barik's tale, when Karakush announced : 

" The Franks are retiring." 

At this Hassan and Ibn Barik came to the front of the 
Tower, in order to get a better view. But their appear- 
ance was the signal for a volley of bolts from the crosS' 
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bowmen, and they stepped back quickly, at which AI 
Mashtub smiled a little. 

Is the attack ended, oh. Emir? " asked Hassan. 
The attack has not yet begun ! " replied Al Mash- 
tub. " My men are fools to shout over it." 

For at last, on seeing the Crusaders withdraw their 
ladders and run to a safe distance, the garrison had in 
its turn raised the war-cry of the Moslems, " God is 
Great!" 

'* Thou seemest," Karakush said to the Arab, " but 
unskilled in these wars, or thou wouldst know that an 
escalade is dangerous only at night, when some body of 
men climb up unperceived, and thus master a gate or 
tower. That occurred three generations ago, when the 
infidel took Antioch from Bagi-Sian the Seljuk, and it 
happened again at the leaguer of " 

" They are bringing up their siege-engines," Al Mash- 
tub called to Karakush, who broke oflf what promised 
to be a history of all the stormings of towns since the 
first Crusade, and approached the " machine " that had 
been erected on the Cursed Tower. Hassan looked at 
the trebuchet, for thus it was named, with some curi- 
osity. It resembled nothing so much as a gigantic spoon, 
heavily weighted at the short handle end and balanced just 
above the weights between uprights. The bowl end was 
scooped to hold a jar of naphtha, and at present it was 
high in the air. To discharge it the bowl was pulled 
down by a rope and secured by catches, the weighted end 
being thus lifted in its place. The bowl was then loaded, 
the catches released and, as the weighted end fell, the 
missile was jerked upwards and forwards in a curving 
flight. 

Karakush made everything ready for action and then 
turned to Al Mashtub. 

" I can hit that balista yonder," he said. " Shall I 
throw the Greek fire on it ? " 

** A balista can do no harm^ save to kill a man here and 
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there, and we shall need every drop of naphtha. 
Look!" 

A great wooden tower, lofty as the Cursed Tower 
itself, was being dragged across the neutral zone. 

" Ay," said Karakush, on seeing at what Al Mash- 
tub pointed, " we must spare the naphtha. Of a truth, 
there will be need for all of it soon." 

And now the strife had begun in earnest. The air was 
full of confused noise: the whistling of the arrow, the 
whir of the arbalest bolts that spattered viciously against 
the parapet, the shrill note made by the strings of the 
cross-bows, like that of a bass viol plucked by the finger ; 
the creaking of the windlasses as they dragged down the 
head of the mangonel while the four stout ropes between 
the uprights groaned reluctantly, bending different ways, 
as the beam, whose short-leg parted the upper and lower 
pair, descended till, when the stone was laid on the de- 
pressed end and then suddenly freed from the fastenings, 
they twanged sulkily, as, springing taut, they jerked the 
log erect and sped the fragment of rock to crash against 
the stubborn ramparts; the dull thud of the battering 
ram, the rapping of the pick, these sounds — all menacing 
and all of various pitch — ^made themselves heard through 
and above the hoarse roar of the combatants, the blast of 
the horn, and the rattle of the drum. 

With infinite labour the Franks brought pent-houses 
to the very foot of the walls, under the shelter of which 
they toiled incessantly to remove the stones one by one, 
for the two Kings had promised extravagant rewards — 
two, three, or even four pieces of gold for each block that 
was dislodged. From the rounded backs of these 
"sows," as they were called, even heavy boulders slid 
harmless; portions of the wall began to totter as the 
"cat" bored holes in the foundations, or the ram loos- 
ened the mortar after repeated blows. 

Noon approached, the sun became intolerably hot, but 
peither attackers nor defenders slackened their efiot^*^ 
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even for a moment, though in their heavy armour the 
Christians must have been almost roasted. Al Mashtub, 
ever careful of his men, had seen that the garrison were 
all given full water-bottles; the Crusaders had not even 
this refreshment. But it mattered little ; for no one had 
time to eat or drink. They fought on stubbornly; the 
gfreat wooden tower had been rolled a little nearer, it 
was plain that the Franks meant to bring it against the 
Cursed Tower itself, since, were that once mastered, the 
key to the city would be in their hands. 

A little to the left, where Philip in person led the 
northern half of the Crusaders, the wall shook omin- 
ously : at this place were two large " sows," under whidi 
gangs of men toiled with picks to burrow through the 
stone-work; further off, an enormous mangonel hurled 
boulders of rock at the battlements. This formidable 
engine the French had dubbed the " Bad Neighbour." 
Al Mashtub saw the losses it caused among those who 
manned the ramparts ; he turned to Karakush. 
Canst thou destroy it? " he asked. 
Not with this," replied the engineer, pointing to the 
trebuchet, " but if I used the stone-thrower in the Tower 
of the English, it might be done." 

" Go then, and send a hundred to reinforce the gfuard 
where those ' sows' are working." 

"May I go with them, oh. Emir?" said Hassan, 
thinking it a shame to watch while so much was being 
done. 

"As thou wilt," Al Mashtub answered carelessly. 

Karakush had already vanished down the stairway, and 
the Arab followed, taking the reserves with him. The 
engineer ran along the wall towards the Tower of the 
English, bending almost double as he did so, to g^ the 
shelter of the battlements. Hassan and his troop halted 
over the two " sows." They could feel the waU quiver 
beneath their feet at each stroke of the "cat." Bolts 
from the cross-bowmen flew thick,, but one Turic yea* 
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tured to expose himself; he trusted in his armour, the 
spoils of a knight who had in a previous assault actually 
set foot on the ramparts, but had been cut oflf from help 
by the fall of his ladder. The device on the helm and 
shield was recognised; a howl of anger arose, and a 
shower of missiles rained round him. The Turk stood 
unmoved, hurling stones on the " sow," which, however, 
slipped harmless down its roof. Suddenly a block 
launched from the mangonel swooped down on the over- 
bold Moslem, crushing him into a pulp of flesh and 
splintered steel. His comrades recoiled in momentary 
panic, the Christians exulted But it was the last, as it 
was the most successful, shot of the " Bad Neighbour." 
In the tower of the English, Karakush had assumed 
command of a " petraria," which had until then been un- 
skilfully handled, and with his second shot dropped a 
stone on to the Prankish engine, one of whose uprights 
was shattered, rendering it useless. 

Seeing this Hassan rallied his band, and they strove 
to destroy the two " sows." But their hide-covered slop- 
ing roofs could neither be burnt by Greek fire nor broken 
by the heaviest stones. Heedless of their puny efforts 
the Crusaders continued to bore into the solid wall, when, 
as a last desperate resource, the Turks broke down the 
ramparts from above to save them from being tunnelled 
through below. The parapet, in falling, smashed the 
pent-houses, breaking the solid beams and revealing the 
sappers at their task, who now, only anxious to escape, 
ran hither and thither like beetles when the trunk of old 
wood that hid them is rudely kicked aside. Boiling pitch 
was flung on the ruins of the " sows," which, now that 
the roofs hardened against fire had been broken in, took 
light and were soon in ashes. 

The King of France shed tears of rage at the double 
disaster, and the French, themselves dismayed, no longer 
attempted to press the assault at that spot; waiting till 
they could bring; up another mangonel The Turks, jubi- 
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lant at the destruction of the " Bad Neighbour *' stood up 
to shoot a flight of arrows at the retreating mob, but 
the cross-bowmen soon compelled them to crouch behind ' 
the battlements. Karakush with his stone-thrower killed 
two knights, but, after thus rewarding himself for his 
success, he ordered it to be discharged no more, as it was 
more important to hold the engine in reserve against a ; 
ram or a balista, than to use it to slay any single war- ] 
rior, who, however distinguished, was yet but one out 
of the countless multitude below. 

On his way back to the Cursed Tower he came up 
with Hassan. They walked together, this time less care- 
ful about cover; Karakush all the while dilating on his I 
exploit. 

That was a neat aim of mine," he said to the Arab. 
Ay, their ' Bad Neighbour ' found a ' Bad Kins- ' 
man!'" ' 

"A good name for my stone-bow! To my mind," 
continued the engineer, " a fight would be nothing with- 
out mangonels and balistae. There's some skill needed 
in their management. Any fool, any slave even, can 
knock down another fool with a club, but to hit a mark 
two furlongs off with justness and precision requires a 
nicety of calculation of which but few are capable. Per- 
haps there may be two others who could have done what I 
did. No — I cannot call anyone to mind who could have 
hit the mark so fairly. Now that fellow has some idea of 
his business, but he directs his ' machine ' a little too 
high." This as a dart from a Christian balista whirred 
just above his head. " My trebuchet I am anxious to 
test. It is not for work at a long range. But it is easy 
to handle. Thus, by the balance of the weights " — ^but 
here he plunged into a discourse on the principles of 
counterpoise, which lasted till they once more climbed to 
the summit of the Cursed Tower. 

Al Mashtub did not waste many words on their re- 
turn, 
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" Thou hast done what I had desired of thee," he said 
to Karakush, " and thou didst well to destroy the ' sows/ 
but the wall is weakened." 

There was no other way, oh. Emir ! " Hassan replied. 
The men on the Patriarch's Tower are hard pressed 
by the King of the Elnglish," said Hossam-al-din ibn 
Barik. 

Richard, too feeble to lead his storming forces him- 
self, had caused a wattle-work screen to be set up, behind 
which he took his station, picking off with his cross-bow 
any Turk who exposed his person. Other picked shots 
were by him, but, though they killed and wounded many 
of the garrison, Al Mashtub saw that there was little to 
be feared from the English, who, being but lately arrived, 
had not nearly so complete a siege-train as the followers 
of King Philip. In fact on this side they were only 
making a feint to harass the defenders, while the wooden 
tower was being pushed forward. 

The massive structure rolled steadily on, hundreds of 
men pushing it with poles or dragging it with ropes. 
The cross-bowmen in the upper stages were on a level 
with the Cursed Tower itself, and they shot down all who 
attempted to work the mangonels on the walls. In the 
bottom story was a ram, but on the top, most dangerous 
of all, a drawbridge. If this could once be let down, 
fifty knights would board the Cursed Tower, and against 
their onset none of the garrison could stand. The Mos- 
lems, knowing the danger, tried to check its advance. 
They launched great stones at it, but the best engineers 
had been killed by the bolts, and the aim was bad. They 
rained arrows from the loopholes, slaying scores of the 
men who were pulling at the ropes, but others stepped 
forward to take their place. Quivering from head to 
foot at the jarring and jolting, the tower yet continued to 
move forwards, resistless; remorseless of the slaughter 
of those who sacrificed their lives to gain another foot of 
ground. 
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Two of Al Mashtub's personal attendants were struck 
down by his side. He bade the others retire down the 
stairway. Only a few minutes and the drawbridge 
would descend. 

" Karakush," said the governor, " we must give way." 

"The inner walls cannot be held long," said the 
engineer. " Let me at least try my trebuchet." 

He released the catch, and a barrel of naphtha that he 
had placed in the spoon-end flew through the air, leaving 
a trail of fire behind, and burst on the highest stage of 
the Christian tower. But as with the " sows," the wood 
was everywhere protected by raw hides, and the Franks, 
having sand and vinegar in readiness, speedily extin- 
guished the flames. 

A bolt from a cross-bow wounded the governor in his 
left arm. 

" Go down," he said. " It is no use." 

"And give up the Cursed Tower! Then the city is 
lost." 

" I have prepared for that. Below our feet the guard- 
room is full of faggots steeped in pitch. As soon as the 
Franks let down the drawbridge and rush down, I shall 
kindle the whole. It may be that their own tower will 
take fire too." 

" I will not leave my trebuchet," said Karakush. 
" Leave me one other to hold a shield before me while I 
ply it, and I can save the Cursed Tower. Would that 
help might come from the Sultan ! " 

"But if thou failest?" 

** Burn the Cursed Tower below us. I and Hassan 
will die here. But I shall not fail." 

The Arab started, he had not bargained for being asso- 
ciated in so desperate a risk. But moved by a sudden 
impulse to put his fate to the test, he cried out, before AI 
Mashtub could intercept, that he would stand by Kara- 
kush. 

The governor strained his gaze towards Tdl el-Tan- 
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tur, as he had done but too often that day. Then, as 
he went to the stairhead with Hosein ibn Barik, he said 
to Hassan and the engineer: 

" Ye are brave men. May Allah show you mercy ! " 

The Franks had sent but few bolts during the last few 
minutes, since they saw that no one was there to bar their 
assault, and in consequence the knights had crowded to 
the side nearest the Cursed Tower. From their rear two 
cross-bowmen aimed at Karakush, but he was partly 
sheltered behind his own trebuchet and partly by the 
Arab's shield, held slantwise so that the quarrels might 
glance off and not pierce through. The engineer la- 
boured fiercely, and jar after jar of Greek fire was 
launched at the Christian tower. The first two were 
lighted and, on scattering, were smothered out with sand. 
Five more followed, the largest that he had, but none 
of them were kindled, and so broke harmlessly, to the 
derision of the Franks, who saw the dreaded naphtha 
running down the sides of the tower, and leaking into 
the crevices as if it were the most innocent of liquids. 

At this seeming failure, Karakush chuckled grimly to 
himself, while, between working at the winch and loading 
the spoon, he instructed the Arab in the mysteries of his 
art; waxing especially eloquent about the improvements 
he had himself made. With the vain engineer by his 
side, between two deaths, sword before and fire below, 
from which there appeared no escape, Hassan's eye was 
caught by a gleam of steel on Tel el-Tantur, where Al 
Mashtub but a moment before had looked too, despair- 
ing of succour. The army of the Sultan was coming to 
the rescue of Acre, but for him it would be too late. 

"Now, infidel dogs!" muttered the engineer, "go to 
the place of doom, and say that Karakush sent you." 

The last of his jars flew on its way, a blazing meteor. 
The aim was true, and the fiery naphtha dropped where 
the five unkindled jars had broken, lighting all that had 
come before. Had each missile been sent burning, each 
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could have been extinguished as it came, but the Cru- 
saders, too confident of success, had not troubled to 
spread sand on the contents of the other jars. Now it 
was too late, the stratagem succeeded beyond all hope, 
in an instant the tower became one vast torch. A groan 
went up from the entire army of the Crusaders ; on both 
sides men stopped with the arrow at the string, forget- 
ting to fight in the presence of such a triumph and such a 
tragedy. The Christians watched helpless, seeing the 
fifty knights perishing miserably, while they could bring 
no aid. In despair, the men of the boarding party leapt 
over the sides to find an easier death. The Mohamme- 
dans hurled the faggots that Al Mashtub had prepared 
to destroy the Cursed Tower, into the lower stages, the 
naphtha dripped from the projecting ends of beams, so 
that it appeared to rain flames. Thick smoke rose like 
the trunk of a tree to branch into a cloud, which hung 
motionless in the sultry air; a signal to the army of 
Saladin that Acre could still hold her own. 

The intense heat had compelled Karakush and Hassan 
to leave their posts and go down the stairway, where 
Al Mashtub and his captains received them with some- 
thing like enthusiasm. 

" It was all the trebuchet," said Karakush, " though 
perhaps no other engineer knows how to manage it." 

But the arrival of a messenger from the northern side 
cut short their rejoicings. A part of the wall had 
shaken suddenly, and for no seen cause; they feared it 
had been undermined. Al Mashtub left the Cursed 
Tower and, mounting the Tower of the English, looked 
out over the plain. He could see the advance-guard of 
Taki-al-din already deployed and the division of Malik 
Adil following ; the yellow and red uniforms of the vari- 
ous companies making it seem as if the plain behind Acre 
had covered itself with moving flowers. 

" We need only hold out for another hour. Then 
they will have enough to do," he said. 
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The Crusaders were warned of the diversion, and be- 
tween the Cursed Tower and the harbour they ceased 
any longer to make even the pretence of an attack. 
Richard himself had sent word that he would guard the 
trenches, and leave his brother of France to storm the 
city, if he could succeed in breaking the wall. 

Karakush had soon detected how much of the rampart 
was likely to give way, and he proposed a countermine. 
It was, however, too late, as the Christians had begun 
their tunnel some distance off and, working at it in the 
time of truce, had underpropped the ■ foundations with 
logs of wood. The threatened spot was between the 
Tower of the Venetians and that on which Karakush 
now stood. Already the miners had fired the props that 
alone sustained the wall, but, before applying the torch, 
they had dug up a few shafts which opened to the air, 
below the ramparts, and served as chimneys to create a 
draught. From these holes flame and oily vapour 
belched forth, as from tiny volcanoes. A strong column 
of Franks massed opposite the mouth of the mine, ready 
to burst in when the wall should collapse. 

Al Mashtub withdrew the guards, who still manned the 
threatened portion obedient to orders, though any mo- 
ment they might be buried in the ruin. Then calling up 
all his reserves, the companies that were gathered in the 
eleven great towers, the guard of the harbour and 
the Tower of Flies, and almost all the defenders of the 
south wall, he sent them under Ibn Barik to make a 
rough barricade, a half-moon, between the outer wall and 
the weak inner rampart. Karakush, too, collected all his 
trained men and stationed them in the Tower of the 
Venetians and the Tower of the English, so that they 
might gall the flanks of the attacking column as soon as 
it came within range. The garrison toiled heroically, 
bringing from the houses in the city, tables, doors, raft- 
ers, to make the barricade; Hassan, with the engineers, 
dragging ^eat stones for the mangonels in the towers, ^ 
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Before the supports were burnt through, Taki-al-din 
was within a mile of the Christian camp. The end came, 
the wall trembled and appeared to sway inwards and then 
outwards. Half the undermined portion settled down, 
though wide cracks rent it from top to bottom, and it 
tilted forward a little. The rest, however, fell flat, with 
a crash like thunder. The earth shook, a cloud of dust 
puflFed in the faces of the Crusaders, who, half blinded 
by the fine sand, deafened and stupefied by the noise, re- 
coiled instinctively. There was a sound of a long in- 
drawn breath, and then with a shout of " God and the 
Holy Sepulchre ! " the Franks rushed into the gap. 

With a hundred men, held back for the uttermost 
effort, Hassan gazed down at the struggle below. The 
engineers under the direction of Karakush hurled blocks 
of stone on to the column, or transfixed three or four 
with each dart from their balistae. They might have 
been boys throwing pebbles against a rushing stream; 
only a few were slain, a splash in the water. The 
Franks closed up and charged headlong, through the 
breach, and against the barricade. The combat grew 
fiercer still: pressed on by those behind, the foremost 
ranks tore with their hands at the rude defences, the 
Moslems thrusting at them with spears, or smiting them 
down with maces. But more came on; if a wounded 
man lost his foot-hold in the weltering mass, he never 
rose again. Many perished thus, trampled under foot 
by their own friends. Here and there a corpse pierced 
by an arrow stood erect, wedged in by the living. Some- 
times a shudder ran through the whole crowd and they 
surged this way or that, as the Turks on the inner wall 
flung down javelins wrapped in tow that had been soaked 
in naphtha and lighted. Filled with blind rage they 
piled the dead bodies against the barrier, striving to 
mount upon them to the assault, seeming thus to those 
that watched from above, like a swarm of ants clam- 
bering over each other to r^ach a bit of pffal 
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And now from the rear came an answering cry : 

'' God is Great, God is Great! " " Strike for the faith! " 

Taki-al-din and Malik Adil were charging the Chris- 
tian camp with such fury that the English, Normans, 
and Angevins could not alone hold the trenches. Rich- 
ard sent an urgent message for reinforcements, and the 
French were not able to spare any more men for the at- 
tack. Indeed, even those fighting at the barrier, struck 
with panic, confusedly retired. 

" Acre is saved ! " cried Karakush to the governor. 

" Ay, for the time." 

"Should we not make a sortie, oh, Emir?" Hassan 
asked. 

" There are a hundred with thee ; do what thou canst 
with them." 

" Give me two thousand, and the Sultan's army shall 
be in Acre ere an hour has passed." 

" I have said thou wert a brave man ; must I tell thee 
thou art a fool?" Al Mashtub answered. "There are 
not another fifty men left in the city who could fight 
half that time in the open. Remember that thou art 
strong and well fed, while we here have lived on a bare 
handful of meal a day, these many weeks. Praise God 
that we still live, and leave the rest to him." 

But Hassan could not endure to miss the chance of 
striking a blow ; he put himself at the head of his little 
troop, and sallied out of the gate by the Tower of the 
English, thus taking in the rear the Franks who had 
broken through the gap. The excitement of the day had 
heated his blood ; he found himself shouting, " God is 
Great." He fell on the retreating Crusaders, and few 
that his company met got back to their lines. In his 
new-born zeal, he would have led his victorious handful 
to assail the inner trenches of the Christian camp, but 
they turned to destroy a score of mangonels and cata- 
pults that the Franks had left unguarded when they had 
to face round. Still Hassan would have gone on, though 
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almost alone, but a dying knight whom he passed cut at 
the Arab with his sword, and wounded him in the thigh. 
Seeing this, the Turks halted, and despite his entreaties 
for them to go on, they laid him on their bucklers and 
bore him back to the Cursed Tower, that, blackened by 
the smoke of its erstwhile rival, seemed well worthy of 
its name. 

Here, while the brother and the nephew of Saladin 
made the last bid to secure Acre for the Moslems, Has- 
san was forced to be idle, chafing himself into a fever 
from the longing to go forth and strike yet one more blow 
for the sake of a creed that he had been brought up to 
despise, and in the cause of the Sultan whom he had 
been sent to slay. 

In the evening he had become light-headed, and when, 
two days later, he had once more recovered his senses, he 
learnt that the great effort of Taki-al-din had failed, 
that Acre was to be surrendered, and he himself would be 
a prisoner in the hands of King Richard. 
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CHAPTER I. 
tCbe Wicb is 'Kewovem 

THE burning heat of the long August morning and 
afternoon had penetrated even the impregnable walls 
of Masyaf, where, during the daylight hours, every man, 
save only the sentries, had slept. The scanty herb- 
age that in spring and autumn strove vainly to clothe 
the nakedness of the ridges and ravines had long since 
withered away. A tense silence hovered in the air, and 
not till after sunset, while the late evening melted swiftly 
into night, did the fortress wake again to life. The As- 
sassins sauntered along the battlements, some yet talking 
of the surrender of Acre, which event, though the news 
had reached them almost three weeks before, yet appeared 
to them a thing wonderful, scarce credible even, so 
long had Al Mashtub and Karakush defied all the might 
of Christendom. Others, less curious of what passed 
without, seated themselves in an angle of the ramparts to 
listen to their favourite story-teller Firuz, even as they 
had been doing when Hassan had returned from the 
Mountains of the Devil and, disguised as an Initiate, had 
passed by a like group before he went into the presence 
of his sovereign. And to-night someone had recalled 
his name, and they had talked of him as of one dead ; for 
none, save certain of the Initiates, knew that he yet 
lived, and even of these only Salman and the Sheik of the 
Mountain himself knew that he lay a prisoner in the 
English camp. 

The western glow was fast fading, and the moon had 
not yet risen. From the projecting parapet the base of 
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the ramparts was invisible; the fortress and the crag 
on which it perched were as one whole, rising sheer from 
an abyss of gloom. But far above the knot of story- 
tellers soared a lofty tower that overlooked all the val- 
ley and, in the darkness, they could discern through the 
casement in one of the upper rooms a feeble yellowish 
glimmer. It was the forbidden quarter of Masyaf, 
where none of the garrison had ever been admitted, 
whence the Initiates of lower grade were excluded, and 
whose threshold even Salman, Mohammed, and AH could 
not cross, save after humbly begging for admission. As 
those who were listening to Firuz gazed upwards, to 
watch the struggling rays of the lamp within, the moon, 
still hidden behind the hills, sent a beam slanting athwart 
the heavens, and swathed the summit of this lonely pin- 
nacle in silvery light. The Ismailians ceased from their 
talk and laughter. The Persian Firuz himself left oflf 
his tale; for, often as they had witnessed the spectacle 
before, it had yet for them something of the marvellous, 
since in this eagle's nest, that, as the unillumined lower 
tiers were but dimly seen, appeared to float in air, like the 
fabled tomb of the Apostle of Allah, dwelt the Sheik of 
the Mountain, and, to the Assassins, it seemed indeed 
fitting that the moon, ever regarded by the vulgar with 
superstitious veneration, should, before revealing her 
charms to his followers, salute the abode of the Grand 
Master. 

Sinan himself was within. To this chamber he loved 
to withdraw that he might brood over his cunning 
schemes of policy, alone; and here, too, he beguiled his 
hours of sleeplessness with his chess-board and pieces. 
Often the daylight found him still labouring at his self- 
imposed tasks; for in his old age he was losing the 
power to sleep, and at best could but close his eyes in a 
troubled slumber haunted by evil dreams. Yet waking, 
he was ever himself, forgetting nothing, forgiving 
nothing, and repenting of nothing. He felt him- 
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self to be still the leader of his people, and their 
best leader, the only leader who was fit to guide 
them in this time of changing wars and tangled pur- 
poses; and one who, perhaps, would even prove able to 
win them a power undreamed of, when Frank and Mos- 
lem had grown weak in the struggles that made Syria the 
battle ground of the known world. 

Now, at midnight, he lounged on a yielding pile of 
silken cushions, while before him stood an ivory table, 
fancifully carved by Indian artificers. The flat top was 
inlaid with chequered squares on which the game of 
Rajahs and Sultans might be played. The tiny lamp 
barely sufficed to light the strangely shaped chessmen, 
and could not reveal the luxury and beauty of the tapes- 
tries and carpets, which, for richness of colour and deli- 
cacy of fabric, were surpassed by nothing even in the 
Palace of the Paradise. 

The Grand Master, however, was not entirely alone. 
There was one other in the chamber, a girl slave, the cap- 
tive daughter of a Prankish baron, whose duty it was to 
wait on the commands of the Sheik, to cool the air in 
day-time with essences, and at night to prepare for him 
the spiced wine with which he refreshed his slow blood. 
Now with arms crossed on her bosom, and head rever- 
ently bent, she lingered; looking for his signal ere she 
ventured to depart. The breeze, rustling through the 
hangings, blew her soft flaxen hair about her neck and 
shoulders and long bare arms. Child though she was, 
she was very lovely, with the loveliness of a rosebud not 
yet burst into bloom, and thus she was the delight of 
the Grand Master, who took pleasure in the unfolding 
of her young beauty, though with a half regret ; for the 
ripeness of her charms would never be his to joy in. 
She was the only woman that he suffered about his per- 
son, he alone gave her orders, by means which she alone 
could understand, since she was a deaf-mute, made so 
by the ingenious cruelty of her captors the IsmavUatvs», 
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when she had been yet in infancy; and hence, as her 
eyes betrayed, she would remain always a child, always a 
slave, an animal rather than a thinking being. 

The rising moon was level with the casement, and 
flooded the room with her chaste beams, that, falling on 
the white hair and beard of the Sheik, crowned him with 
an aureole of pale light. The girl's shadow was thrown 
on the chess-board, so, looking up, he remembered her 
presence, and waving his hand he made her a sign of 
dismissal. The child bent down before him, lifted the 
hem of his garment to her lips and noiselessly quitted the 
room, going below to where she slept, by the threshold 
of the iron-bound door that gave admittance to the 
tower. 

Long after she had gone the Grand Master sat mo- 
tionless amid his cushions, but he no longer studied the 
problem on the chess-table. His ear had grown 
keener with age, he could hear the least sound made by 
the sentries who patrolled below, and he listened for their 
tramp idly, yet all the while his thoughts were far away. 
Sleep, he knew, would not visit him for many hours, and 
he was busy with his memories. He thought of his 
early days, but not for long, since he was not g^ven to 
regret the past; and then he began to review his reign 
over the Ismailians. A score of years he had ruled over 
them, yet, though he had never found his wit wanting 
in a time of crisis, though his power over his subjects, 
and his control over the Initiates, had been greater than 
that exercised by any former Sheik, he knew that at the 
end of his days the influence of the Assassins had waned ; 
their very existence was threatened. With all his wile 
and all his deep-laid scheming, he had not been able to 
hinder the rise of the house of Ayyub, till now the em- 
pire of Saladin hemmed him in on every side. 

At the thought of Saladin he frowned, as if he felt the 
great Sultan was in a sense his personal enemy. Be- 
side the might of the lord of Aleppo, Damascus, and 
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Egypt, his own strength seemed to dwindle, as the marsh 
mists dwindle and vanish beneath the rays of the morn- 
ing sun. It irked him to find that in Syria a prince 
should live who was more feared than he ; more feared 
because more loved. A hatred of the Sultan had grown 
up in his heart; old as he was, — ^too old for love, — ^he 
was not too old for the lust after power and after re- 
venge, passions that time himself cannot kill. No, he 
swore to himself, he would not die yet, till he had learnt 
that Saladin was slain ; and nor God nor devil should save 
the Sultan from his emissaries. 

He knew that in former days he had vowed the death 
of Saladin, and had failed — when failure seemed impos- 
sible. What had guarded the Sultan till now — God? 
What if there should be a God ? He looked to where, in 
a far comer of the room, lay a heap of manuscript rolls, 
holy books of Zarathustra's teachings, bought from Per- 
sian Guebres who still, in secret, worshipped fire ; Egyp- 
tian papyri, rifled from the tombs of forgotten Kings, that 
spoke of Osiris and Isis and the judging of the dead ; the 
Scriptures of Jew and Christian; the Koran of the 
Prophet of Allah; the lore of Greek philosophers who 
followed in the steps of Plato. He had studied all, and 
believed in none : the myths bom of the Nile, the mystic 
symbolism of the Sufis borrowed from Indian Brahmins 
and Buddhists, he knew them all — only to despise the 
folly of those who believed in any creed, or any power 
greater than the will of man. 

" Nay ; there is nothing, there can be nothing, that 
can save Yussuf ibn Ayyub," he said to himself. " I 
grow old, and the old have strange fancies. To these 
Assassins I am God ; there is no other God, or he would 
not have suffered me to live. And soon I must pass, and 
another will sit here, a new lord of Masyaf. But first 
Hassan shall bring me this knife red with the life blood 
of my rival." 

He had taken up a dagger that lay by him, a dagger 
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with a wavy steel blade straight from hilt to pointy but 
with the edge sinuously curved. The pommel of the 
weapon was ornamented by a great emerald that sparkled 
in the moonlight, and on the flat facet of the jewel was 
engraved the Sacred Symbol. 

For some minutes he regarded the dagger almost af- 
fectionately, as a mother might look on the toy of an ab- 
sent child ; then suddenly he sheathed it and laid it aside 
His keen ear had heard below him a movement among 
the patrols — someone had entered Masyaf, and would 
desire an audience perchance, since none but an Initiate 
of the highest rank would enter the fortress at so late an 
hour. 

At last there came a knock at the great iron-studded 
door by which the slave-girl kept watch. The Grand 
Master bent once more over his game of chess, study- 
ing the board with renewed zeal in the problem, till the 
deaf-mute, entering the room, fell at his feet ; bowing her 
head till her forehead touched his slipper, and her hair 
trailed confusedly on the ground. He stretched out his 
hand in sign that she might rise; springing to her feet, 
she held out to him a paper traced with a symbol known 
only to the Three. The girl looked at him hesitating, 
and the Grand Master made another sign that the new- 
comer might enter. 

A few minutes later Salman mounted the stairway and 
crossed the threshold, but paused, hardly daring to dis- 
turb the Sheik, whose attitude of grave deliberation over 
the chessmen, and whose pallor heightened by the moon- 
light, made him seem more than ever like some all-wise 
dweller in a passionless, remote world. It was long be- 
fore either moved. Salman, who had come all impa- 
tience, had time to grow cool — to feel even a little awed 
by the presence of his lord. 

The Grand Master's hand hovered over the pieces, to 
move a pawn ; then, with the air of a man who can wait 
with confidence on his opponent's pleasure, he raised his 
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eyes and looked towards Salman. Gradually the Sheik 
appeared to recognise that someone stood before him, 
next to recognise the intruder, while suffering his fea- 
tures to smile a welcome. 

" Ah, Salman ! " he said, " thou bringest news from 
Acre. Be seated ! " 

So perfect was the art of the reception that the Initiate 
had been half deceived, and he expressed his sorrow at 
thus breaking in upon his master's reverie. 

" Thou knowest that to thee I never refuse myself, and 
thou knowest too that at no hour of day or of night 
would I take my ease and forbid any to come nigh, if the 
fortunes of the Order were at stake. Be seated, I bid 
thee, and tell all that has befallen." 

As the Grand Master himself reclined on a raised dais, 
Salman could only sit at his feet, as a child sits at the 
feet of a teacher. Thus, even in his greatest privacy, 
did the Sheik, by such subtle means, make his chiefest 
lieutenants feel their inferiority to himself. 

"There is little to tell, but much to discuss," began 
Salman. " As thou knowest, the King of the Franks has 
gone home, after selling his prisoners, but he has left the 
most part of his army behind." 

" They love not the rule of the English Prince, so I 
have learnt from thee, and are, therefore, a weakness to 
the cause of the Christians." 

"Ay, sire. The French, having ransomed their pris- 
oners, are now rich. They have filled their camp with 
women, and are given up to love and wine. Unless 
shamed to it or forced, they will fight no more." 

" Yet that avails little ; for the army of Malik Rik can 
alone continue the war." 

" Sire, there may be no war. The Turks have fetched 
from Bagdad the True Cross, which, after being spat 
upon and trodden under foot by the meanest of the 
Caliph's subjects, they now offer to these Christians as 
the price of peaceJ 
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" Ah, the True Cross I It is a prize that will content 
them well." 

The two Ismailians were silent a moment, each enjoy- 
ing his contempt of the foolish barbarians who were will- 
ing to spill blood like water in order to gain a worthless 
and doubtful relic. 

" The King of the English has demanded many of the 
coast towns and a great ransom ; but, since the Moslems 
are disheartened at the surrender, he may well gain all 
he desires." 

"Then what is thy counsel?" demanded the Grand 
Master. 

" Sire, — to give thee counsel, — 'tis too much honour." 

The Grand Master, ever impatient of flattery, bade 
Salman in curt tones to speak his mind plainly. 

" The King of the English will go, and there will be 
a truce for many years. Yussuf will respect it, and the 
Franks who are left will be too weak to dare a treachery." 

"And then?" 

" Then Saladin will be left to grow in strength, and to 
chafe since he can war no longer against the Christian. 
And since there will be in Syria no other people, save our 
people, that bow not to the Caliph of Bagdad, and to him, 
I fear that he will turn all his might against us." 

" But if he were then to be slain? " 

"Ah, sire! the whole house of Ayyub would not be 
slain." 

" Yet on his death they would divide and fight be- 
tween themselves, like jackals over the body of a slain 
lion, whom once they followed." 

" But first they would unite to avenge him. Ah, sire! 
'twould be wiser " 

"Ay, my purposes are my purposes. I would hear 
thine; and speak freely. Thou art still but a young 
man, and for thee life holds much that to the old is but 
a regret. What is thy desire? " 

"To, to " Salman paused. Often, when far dis- 
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tant, he had affected to make light of the Grand Master, 
but beneath that cold scrutiny he quailed, despite him- 
self. He could not say what was in his heart. But the 
Sheik of the Mountain said it for him. 

" Thou desirest to sit in my seat, to sway my power, 
to be the next Grand Master. 'Tis no shame to confess it. 
But art thou worthy to rule over the fortunes of the 
Ismailians ; to be chief of the only people who, in an age 
when rude Northerners and fanatical Turks butcher each 
other to exalt their different myths, in an age when learn- 
ing is accounted as naught, save only the learning 
founded on their lying sacred books, and science is cursed 
as magic inspired by their fancied devil — ^art thou to be 
ruler of the race alone enlightened; alone loosed from the 
bonds of superstition; preserving themselves in freedom 
here in the midst of this country that some strange 
chance has made the battle ground of all these so-called 
creeds ? " 

" Sire, it is for the Order to decide. May they choose 
the worthiest ! " 

" Thou sayest true. The Order will decide, not thou 
nor even I. Yet of the Three, Mohammed rules the 
Paradise, and AH is far away, almost forgotten of those 
who choose the chief. And if in this matter thou suc- 
ceedest, thou wilt have done well for the Order; and 
this thy fellow Initiates may remember, when they think 
of thy name. It is I that have given thee thy chance. 
See that thou profitest by it; for thus the Order will 
also profit." 

Salman began to express his gratitude. 

" Thou owest me no thanks, but thyself only," said the 
Sheik. " Had I found a man whom I believed wiser, 
the chance would have been his. But we have talked 
enough of what would befall should peace be made. 
Now if the King of the Enjglish chooses to break the 
present truce and to fight again, what, thinkest thou, will 
be the fate of Syria ? " 
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" Sire, let them fight on. Malik Rik has many men 
under him, and he is an obstinate man and a headstrong. 
He has sworn to wrest Jerusalem from the Moslems. 
To accomplish his oath, he will war till he has left the 
bones of his army whitening the valley of Gehinnora. 
At his call, too, more Franks will come from over the 
seas, and there will be such fighting as even Syria has 
never seen." 

But thou hast not said what is thy own scheme in this 






case. 
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Tis to do nothing, sire. Let the lion and the bear 
fight, and, as the old Greek has it, the fox will get the 
spoil in the end." 

" Then thou wouldst swoop on Syria when they are 
weary ? " 

" Ay, sire." Salman, lured by the tone of sympathy, 
forgot caution. " Ay, I would swoop from Masyaf like 
the eagle from his eyrie, and take this country as my— 
as the prey of the Ismailians. We might reign over all 
the land, strike at Damascus, and after at Cairo. Who 
could oppose us ? " 

" Thou wouldst reign as Sultan, then, not as Grand 
Master. Dost thou wish to set a bride by thee? 
Such dreams are oft inspired by the thought of 



women." 



Salman could not answer. 

" Nay ! I wrong thee," said the Sheik, pretending to 
misread him. " Thine is a great dream, and perchance 
thou canst carry it out: for thou hast but forty winters, 
and I fourscore. I am old, and I love the secret power. 
I love to sit here in my fastness tower, to lurk in this 
arid mountainous place, where none can strike me. For 
the old are weak ; we plot and scheme, but cannot strive 
in the daylight, man to man. Thou mayest indeed reign 
over wide realms, but keep ever thy mountaineers in this 
spot, lest a stronger come against thee. For no people 
of the plain conquer the hill-men till they forget their 
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hills. Mayest thou fulfil thy dream! But first thou 
must serve me, or thou wilt never succeed me." 

" Ay, sire ; have I not learnt all my wisdom in serving 
thee?" 

" But if the future is thine, the present is mine, and 
thou hast but one chance in three. For the Moslems 
may prevail, or the Franks. Thou hopest they may 
alike grow weary. But if the Franks win, the Templars 
will again oppress us. Thou dost remember?" 

" Ay, sire ; never shall tribute be paid them again ! " 

" But if the Franks win, the Templars will come 
against us, and they are an Order like to our own. The 
dagger will not avail to check them. Then, too, if 
Saladin is the stronger, our fate is the same. And if 
there is peace now, both, or either, being yet powerful, 
will turn against us." 

" Then war must go on, sire ! " 

" The truce must be broken irrevocably, as thou say- 
est, that they may grow wearied and weak. But how ? " 

" Indeed, sire, I know not how." 

"The Order has need of me yet. Thou wilt be its 
right arm, but I am still its head. Now the King of the 
English yet holds nigh three thousand of Acre's garrison 
as hostage for the surrender of his * True Cross.' To 
make war inevitable and perpetual, these prisoners shall 
be massacred." 

" Massacred ! " echoed Salman, not in horror, but in 
astonishment. 

" Ay. I will have papers drawn up which shall make 
Malik Rik believe that Yussuf has carried out a mas- 
sacre of all the Templars who are at present in his hands. 
The King is not wont to debate before acting: when he 
reads the papers he will take vengeance first, and con- 
sider the likelihood of the tale being true afterwards. 
These papers thou shalt deliver to him, purporting to 
come on behalf of those in the Moslem army who are 
disaffected towards Yussuf." 
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"And they arc many. Muizz-al-din, the Emir of 
Jezireh, has turned back once, and only longs for the 
time when he can, with some salve to his honour, quit 
the fighting for ever." 

" He is but one of many, as we know well. But to our 
plan — ^thou shalt give these papers to the King, and to 
the chief of the Templars. Like ourselves, the Templars 
want war; they will urge reprisals, and the King of the 
English will massacre his prisoners. Then the war will 
begin, and will end only with the destruction of one or 
both parties." 

Salman applauded the design, remembering that Has- 
san was one of the yet unransomed captives. He did not 
make mention of the Arab's name, for he still harboured a 
spite against him, and, if only because he had so nearly 
betrayed his own scheme to Hassan, would have wished 
him dead. But the Grand Master also had not forgotten. 

" Hassan is one of those in the hands of the English, 
is he not ? " 

" Ay, sire, but " Salman paused. 

"But what?" Impatient of the Initiate's double- 
dealing, the Grand Master spoke angrily, and at the 
harsh tones Salman felt fear; though he tried to think 
himself a fool for his fears, yet he could not overcome 
his dread of the Sheik, who, he knew well, would send 
even one of the Three to death, if he suspected him of 
disloyalty to his wishes. 

" Sire, Hassan is difficult to manage, and moreover, 
if there is war, we have no need of him." 

" Difficult to manage ! ' What meanest thou ? " 

" Sire, before he went into Acre, he at first refused to 
give me the missive of Yussuf that I might learn its con- 
tents ; saying that he had sworn to take it to Acre, and 
that if it was delayed, he would be shamed and could 
never enter the body-guard of the Sultan." 

" Didst thou tell him that the packet would be given 
back as if unopened." 
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** Sire, he refused it to me — one of the Three ! " 

"Thou hast not answered. Didst thou tell him first 
as I have said ? " 

" Nay, sire ; but it was his duty to bow to my will." 

" He was right to refuse at first, for thus he obeyed 
me before obeying thee, seeing that I had charged him 
that before everything he must join the body-guard. He 
gave it thee in the end, did he not?" 

" After I had said that he should receive it back as if 
untouched." 

" Then there is no cause to blame him ; for he acted 
wisely and boldly. I had not thought him so acute or so 
steadfast. 'Tis a pity; he should have been made an 
Initiate rather than be lost to the Order after being used 
but once." 

The Grand Master checked himself, while Salman in- 
wardly raged; remembering the rebuff he had received 
from the Arab, his resentment deepened into hatred when 
he heard the Sheik even praise Hassan of set purpose, 
wishing to make Salman feel that, though one of the 
Three, he was yet as nothing compared with his chief, 
in th'e eyes of the Order. Then continuing, Sinan added: 

" However, 'tis too late ; he has been chosen, and has 
been in the Vale of Peace. He must accomplish his 
destiny as I have decreed it. If he has been hard to rule, 
imprisonment in Christian hands will have tamed his 
spirit." 

" Then Hassan is to be ransomed ? " 

" Thou canst do that, and he must be freed before the 
papers are given to King Richard." 

" 'Twill not be easy, sire, but I will free him." 

Salman paused with a questioning look ; as if he wished 
to say : " But what then," and hardly dared to ask. 

"When he is freed, he had best be re-equipped and 
sent back to the army of the Moslems. Yussuf will 
keep his word, and Hassan will be made one of the body- 
guard. Then *' The Grand Master lifted the dag- 
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ger which was by his side, flashing the emerald in the 
lamp-light. 

" Then Yussuf is to be slain at once? " Salman asked 
in real surprise. " When the war has just begun, 

and " He stopped again, in fear that he had said too 

much. 

" Nay, not at once. When Malik Rik has slain the 
prisoners, he will march to seize their Holy City. The 
Moslems will risk a battle in the field. Yussuf, even if 
he desired it, will not be able to check them from the 
venture, since the soldiers have never been beaten for 
nigh fifteen years, and the emirs will urge 'him to bring 
the matter to an issue in a pitched field ; for if they win, 
it will end the war." 

But if the Moslems lose, sire?" 
They can yet keep to their old fashion of fighting, to 
hang on the flanks and rear, cutting off all who straggle, 
and delaying the march. Then the winter will come, the 
Christians will go hungry and weaken under the strain. 
There will be a battle, I say it, for the Moslems have, 
as thou seest, little to lose and all to gain." 

" If the Moslems win, Hassan is then to kill Yussuf 
ibn Ayyub ? " 

" Ay, after the gjeat battle the blow shall be struck, 
whichever side wins. Thou hast not read all my pur- 
poses, and thou fearest that, if the Moslems are beaten 
and Yussuf is dead, the house of Ayyub will lose all 
Syria to the Christians. Is not that thy thought ? " 

" Sire, I had feared that, but thou knowest best." 

" Then prepare to hearken and to obey. Know that I 
have decreed that both princes — Yussuf and Malik Rik — 
shall die. Yussuf shall be warned — ^here is the sen- 
tence." Beside the dagger lay a tiny scroll of parchment 
which he unrolled and read : " The Grand Master of the 
Ismailians to Yussuf ibn Ayyub ibn Shadhi the Kurd. 
If, within a day of receiving this, thou hast not made 
peace with the King of the English, leaving Jerusalem to 
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the Christians, Damascus and Aleppo to the sons of 
Zangi, retiring thyself to Egypt, which we permit thee 
to retain, thou shalt surely die." This curt, insolent 
order he spoke proudly, and showed to Salman. At the 
head was traced the Sacred Sign, but in black, not in 
green writing; and Salman shuddered, knowing well that 
this black sign meant doom inevitable to him who re- 
ceived it. " So have I written to Yussuf, that men may 
hear how his end was decreed, and may tremble." 

"But if he obeys?" 

" I have not watched Yussuf these twenty years for 
naught. He will trust to his God to save him, and will 
pay noiieed." 

" And what of Malik Rik ? Is he also to be warned ? " 

" Nay, His death shall be sudden, and it too will strike 
fear into the hearts of these western barbarians. If my 
plan succeeds — nay, why do I say * if ' ? My plan shall 
succeed — then no King of the Christians will dare to set 
foot in Syria for many a generation. The two shall 
both die, petty counts and emirs will fight over the prov- 
inces they leave, and for a hundred years no such danger 
will threaten the Ismailians. Ay, I have sworn it by 
myself. Malik Rik shall die, Yussuf ibn Ayyub shall 
die. It is my will. I, the Grand Master, have sworn it. 
None can gainsay me; their gods are not stronger than 
I am!" 

The Sheik's eyes glittered as he spoke, he seemed to 
straighten himself and to dilate with his passion. Sal- 
man shrank back from him. Never had he known his 
chief show emotion ; so that this sudden outburst of long 
pent-up passion and resolve seemed to the Initiate as 
though he saw a mountain known for long as ice- 
clad, unremoved, crack open to reveal a core of molten 
fire. 

" Now I will tell thee how Malik Rik is to be slain," 
continued the Grand Master in his usual tones. " He 
must die the same night as Yussuf, and by the same 
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dagger, though not by the same hand. Hassan shall slay 
Yussuf in his tent ; another of the chosen youth shall be 
there and, taking the dagger, shall go to Malik Rik, that 
he may announce the tidings. Then — 'twill be the last 
news this King of the Christians shall hear." 

" But what of Hassan, sire ? " 

" What matter? He will be caught by the Turks and 
put to death, or he will return here — ^and will meet death 
also. Not twice does a man, not an Initiate, enter the 
Paradise." 

" But what if he is afraid, sire ? *' 

" He loves a woman in the Paradise, and by that he 
is surely bound. Saida is her name, and she loves him; 
for I have learnt from Mohammed that she does naught 
but mourn his absence, and would have striven to escape, 
but that she is well watched." 

"She will soon have reason to mourn," Salman 
sneered. " Then, as for this youth who is to slay Malik 
Rik, is he to be put in the Paradise ? " 

" This very day, since there is but little time." 

" Then, sire, if he enters the Vale of Peace and sees 
Saida there mourning, a sad face in the Paradise — ^he 
may perchance learn too much." 

" Ay, but the man is chosen. Didst thou not tell me 
how that Hassan begged of thee tidings concerning his 
beloved?" 

" I answered that she waited patiently, sure of his re- 
turn. This I said, seeing that his love was strong on 
him and urged him not to strike too soon." 

" Thou didst wisely. Now mark — Firuz I shall send 
to the Paradise." 

" Firuz ! he is the chief tale-teller round the camp-fires 
and the best of our cross-bowmen. Sire, he can ill be 
spared ! " 

" In three weeks he will be forgotten, like many a 
greater man." 

" Ay, but he is Hassan's friend." 
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'* Fof that reason he is chosen," smiled the Grand 
Master. 

" Sire, he will see Hassan's love Saida weeping in the 
Paradise." 

" And will not that sight inflame his desire to return 
to his own loves when he is thrust forth? He will see 
her weeping, but she shall not have speech with him. 
Then, when he meets Hassan, if there is need, permis- 
sion will be given for them to talk of the Vale of Peace. 
Hassan will not fail us." The Grand Master again 
smiled at Salman, half pityingly, because the Initiate did 
not yet fully understand his meaning. Then he spoke in 
a whisper as if he uttered his thoughts aloud, nor knew 
that anyone was by to hear. 

" Yussuf slain, Malik Rik slain, Syria parcelled out 
amid a score of jealous princelings, the Ismailians, with 
no foe to dread, and all the land to plunder at their will, 
while every emir and every baron dreads the dagger of 
the Order! Ay, 'tis a scheme worth the trying, and I 
will succeed, I will succeed. Yussuf slain! Ah, my 
name will not soon be forgotten among the peoples of the 
earth." 

" 'Tis indeed a scheme worthy of thee, sire," echoed 
Salman. 

The Grand Master was recalled to himself. 
Let Firuz be summoned," he said, rising as he spoke. 
Here, sire?" inquired Salman. 
Nay, to the Place of Fear," for so the dungeon with 
the pit was called. 

" A cunning fool ! " said the Grand Master to himself 
as Salman left ; adding quickly, " Soon I shall see the 
sun rise the day after Yussuf has fallen." 
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CHAPTER II. 
Vbe IReturn to tbe f>o0t. 

T T was the evening of Monday, the 26th day of Regeb 
^ and the 19th of August, according to Prankish, reck- 
oning. The sun, now setting, no longer beat fiercely 
upon the stone court-yard of the citadel of Acre, where 
nigh five hundred Moslem prisoners lay huddled close 
against the western rampart, for the sake of the 
scanty shade it afforded them. Twenty feet above the 
sentries paced to and fro along the walls, though in gen- 
eral they kept but careless watch ; for these Turks, once 
the proud defenders of the fortress, were now so weak 
and feeble, from ill-usage and lack of food, that no one of 
them would have had the strength to attempt escape, 
even were it possible. 

In the angle of a buttress, a little apart from the others, 
Hassan had seated himself. He was now recovered from 
his wound, but that pain had been the least of his suffer- 
ings. Week after week he had languished in a cap- 
tivity doubly irksome to a child of the desert accustomed, 
as he had been, to live in the open. Now, penned up 
with the Turks of the garrison, he had waited day after 
day, parched by the sun at noon, wet by the dews of 
night, hoping against hope for the release that never 
came. 

Though he knew it not, his fate for these few weeks was 
as the fate of the woman he loved, who, also alone amid 
her fellows, mourned her helplessness and the loss of her 
lover. Saida indeed was in the Paradise, but though her 
prison was gilded, its beauty could only add to her grief, 
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and she was denied even hope. Hassan, in his court- 
yard piled with filth, the stench of which offended even 
the Crusaders, who could scarce be prevailed on to mount 
guard, was still the less to be pitied, since his bodily mis- 
eries in some measure dulled his mind and saved him 
from the worse tortures of thought. 

As the sun set, Hassan noted a movement among his 
fellow captives. Though denied water to wash in, they 
yet strove to clean themselves in accordance with the 
precepts of their faith, since it was the hour of the 
evening prayer. The Arab had never yet quite familiar- 
ised himself to the sight of their devotions, which ever 
brought home to him his utter loneliness and isolation. 
The Crusaders had marked with wonder how, when all 
was lost and the city was to be surrendered, the Turks 
had donned their richest apparel, and had paraded along 
the ramparts, showing no signs of grief, but rather 
proudly defying misfortune. And still the remnant that 
survived, though no longer attempting such bravado, had 
never allowed one word of complaint to pass their lips, 
and had never forgotten their God, though it might well 
seem that he had forgotten them: and even now, in the 
court-yard of the citadel and in every prison ward of 
Acre, at the hours of prayer all that were left of the 
garrison stood up to pray. 

Hassan too bestirred himself, he tried to rub off a little 
of the dust and sweat that had caked on his face and 
hands, to smooth his tangled beard, and to bow towards 
the tomb of the Prophet, as the others were doing around 
him. But in his heart he cried out to an empty void. 
To whom could he pray? He, an Ismailian, who wor- 
shipped not the God of Moslem or Christian? The 
Grand Master was his God, and could his voice reach 
the Grand Master ? At Masyaf the Sheik of the Moun- 
tain had seemed all-powerful, all-knowing ; here, with five 
hundred about him calling on the name of the one God, — 
the Compassionate, the Merciful, — ^the Grand Master 
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seemed but as naught. Oft had he importuned th^ Sheik 
from his heart, but he had not been heard. He saw the 
Turks strengthened in their silent endurance, — cakned, 
comforted, by prayer, — ^but all his vows, all his appeals, 
brought him no sense of peace, and only served to make 
him feel that he had been more cruelly abandoned than 
they all; for he was alone, he could look for sympathy 
from none, and could confide in none. He was an Is- 
mailian, his hand was against every man's and every 
man's hand was against him. When first he had been 
thrust with the others, he was yet sick from his wound, 
and in those early days when all hoped to be soon ran- 
somed, they had tended his hurt, even saving some of 
their supply of drinking water to bathe the unhealed cut, 
and tearing their clothes to bandage it cleanly. They 
thought he was one of them, remembering how he had 
fought with Karakush on the Cursed Tower, and how he 
had led their last sortie against the Franks in the breach. 
But little by little they had come to avoid his company, 
as he avoided theirs. It was felt that he was in a sense 
an outcast, they were all Turks and he an Arab ; yet that 
would not have estranged him from them, for all Mos- 
lems were equal in the Holy War. Hassan himself knew 
himself an outcast : he could never forget his mission to 
slay the Sultan, and he saw with an ever-growing wonder 
that there was no one of these prisoners, deserted as they 
seemed to be by their prince, who yet did not love Saladin 
so well that he would have killed any plotter of evil 
against him, without a thought of delay or a hope of 
reward. It was this knowledge that made him hold him- 
self aloof, as if he feared to shake his purpose, catching 
from them the infection of loyalty to their prince; 
or as if he had grown ashamed of the deed he was to do, 
though it had once seemed so glorious, and shrank like 
a criminal from the touch of honest men. 

The hour of prayer had passed ; with sunset the cold 
igea-breeze sprang up to chill them. Hassan sank into 
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apathy; conscious only of a sense of discomfort and op- 
pression; but, for the rest, careless as to all that passed. 
He remained thus between waking and sleeping, till he 
was suddenly aroused by hearing his name called by the 
guards. 

" Where is Hassan the Arab, of the third company of 
the advance-guard ? " 

A Turk lying near spoke to him. 

"Rise!" he said. "They call thee; perhaps thou art 
to be freed." 

Hassan staggered to his feet, staring stupidly with 
heavy eyes. It was now almost dark, but on the wall 
torches were burning to prevent any prisoner trying to 
take advantage of the gloom and escape by climbing on 
the shoulders of his comrades. The summons was re- 
peated. 

" I am Hassan," he called back in Turkish, for an in- 
terpreter had shouted his name in that tongue. 

Presently a rope was let down to him with a slip- 
noose, and the interpreter bade him place it under his 
arms. This done, the guards hauled him rapidly to the 
parapet, when he was at once seized, his eyes bandaged, 
and though he was not otherwise bound, he was given to 
understand that his life depended on his silence. 

The interpreter took him by the hand and led him 
down a flight of stairs. A few minutes later and he had 
passed through the gates of the citadel into the city of 
Acre. At the threshold there was a little delay; two of 
the soldiers gripped his arms, a man stepped close in front 
of him, so close that Hassan felt the warm breath on his 
cheek. Then, after this silent scrutiny, all moved on, 
walking rapidly through the streets. 

The Arab knew that he was in the centre of a little 
group of soldiers, perhaps ten or fifteen in all. He could 
feel the pavement of the city under his feet, he could 
smell the pure, untainted air, a boon indeed after the fetid 
odours of th^ court-yard. Nevertheless he scarcely 
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troubled to guess what might be in store for him, and he 
walked on, obeying the guidance of the interpreter, while 
his mind sank again into the apathy begotten of long ac- 
quaintance with pain and sorrow, from which even these 
strange events had no power to raise him. He might 
have learnt something from the talk of the guards, who 
did not suspect his knowledge of their tongue, which 
secret he had jealously kept from everyone; yet he did 
not listen — indeed, in a vague way, he harboured a cer- 
tain resentment at being disturbed. If he had been told 
that he was going to instant death, he would have be- 
trayed neither surprise nor fear. 

The party reached the gate of St. Nicholas, which was 
opened to them, but only Hassan and the interpreter 
passed through. His feet trod the rough soil, and he 
heard a sound that stirred his benumbed senses — the 
sound of a horse champing his bit. The interpreter let 
go his hand, and left him standing helpless, while two 
men on foot came forward to lead him further. But be- 
fore they had touched him he heard a low whinny, and a 
horse trotted up to him and thrust its head into the 
Arab's bosom. He did not need his eyes to know that 
it was Marra, and throwing his still free arms round the 
neck of his steed, he kissed him. Marra rubbed against 
him, making little noises of delight at seeing his long-lost 
master, and Hassan, all the Arab awakened in him at 
the touch of the one creature whom in the world of men 
he had had to love, wept. 

What had happened? Was he again in the power of 
the Assassins? At that thought, which grew to be a 
certainty, he became afraid for a moment, yet after that 
moment a hope returned — ^a hope that the end of his 
troubles might be in sight, and that he should soon be 
joined again to his bride who had never been absent from 
his thoughts, and whose image had been in the days of 
his captivity at once his keenest grief, when he dreaded 

that he might Ips^ h^r becau3e he could not fulfil his 
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quest, and his consolation, when he dreamed of his re- 
turn to the Vale of Peace, with all his deeds accomplished 
and all his sins atoned. 

For an hour they rode, the two unseen horsemen hold- 
ing the reins. Most of the way was over broken ground 
and, as there was now no moon, they went but slowly. 
At last they struck a more beaten track, and pushed on 
faster till, on reaching a large house, once the country 
villa of a rich Genoese merchant in the years before 
Hattin, they halted, dismounted, and taking Hassan by 
the arms brought him within. 

They took off the bandage over his eyes, and he saw 
that he was in the presence of an Initiate, the armourer 
Ez Zeki. But knowing nothing of what they meant with 
him, Hassan said naught. 

" Thou art scarce fit to join the host of the Moslems," 
remarked the Initiate, surveying him from head to foot. 
Indeed the Arab was truly an outcast by his looks. Un- 
washed, his beard untrimmed, his hair tangled and dust- 
stained, his clothes ragged, indescribably filthy, he bore 
but little resemblance to his former self, as he had been 
when he encountered Mahmud on the road to Meblie and 
Nef. 

" Take him to the bath, and array him suitably," Ez 
Zeki ordered the two lesser Initiates, and the Arab was 
led away again. The water in the marble basin had al- 
ready been made hot ; as this had once been the house of 
a rich man, no appliance was wanting, and after two 
slaves had rubbed Hassan, while a third, a barber, 
trimmed his hair and beard, he seemed, even to himself, 
a new man. He had stripped off with his old garments 
the sense of restraint that had oppressed him even more 
than it had the captive Turks; he had cleansed himself 
from the filth and the taint of the court-yard, and 
the vapours of his mind seemed also to be dissipated. 
The slaves brought him new clothes, such as he had worn 
when be first joined the army of the Moslems; they 
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brought his arms ; and he recognised with something of 
gratitude that they were giving him his old scimitar, bow 
and quiver, and his old chain-mail shirt and steel cap. 

When he stood again before Ez Zeki, the Initiate ex- 
claimed : " So thou art thyself again ! Art thou hun- 
gry?" 

" I have eaten naught since mid-day." Even then his 
meal had been coarse bread and half- warm water; the 
only other food offered to the captives being salt pork, 
as an insult to their faith. 

" Take him away, g^ve him meat and drink, and bring 
him here again," was Ez Zeki's order to the men who 
stood by Hassan. 

The chiefs of the Ismailians knew how to live, and the 
Arab, though supplied with merely the cold remains of 
the Initiate's repast, had tasted no such viands and drank 
no such wine since he had been thrust forth from the 
Paradise. These present luxuries — ^the bath, change of 
raiment, and a rarely cooked meal — almost outweighed 
in his mind his past misfortunes, and made him forget 
that, whatever their kindness now, his masters had left 
him to weeks of misery from which he might well have 
been redeemed before. 

When Hassan was again admitted into the chamber 
of audience, Ez Zeki was no longer there, and in his 
place sat one black-robed and veiled, to whom Hassan 
made instinctive obeisance. 

" So, thou outcast from the Vale of Peace, thou art 
freed! Art thou ready to undertake thy task, and thus 
earn the pardon thou so little deservedst? " 

Hassan knew the voice to be that of the Initiate of 
Marra who had tried to wrest from him the papers that 
were taken into Acre. Though he knew not Salman's 
name, yet in some subtle way he felt that the Initiate 
was his enemy, and he was on his guard at once. 

"I am willing, lord Dey," he replied, "Am I to 
strike 5it once ? " 
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" Soon, very soon ! Thou shalt receive due warning 
first. Then— slay ! " 

" I will fulfil the decree of the Grand Master — may he 
show me mercy ! " 

" Hast thou learnt obedience at last ? Thy captivity 
has taught thee a lesson of which thou didst stand in 
need." Salman spoke sneeringly, but the Arab was not 
to be entrapped into an angry retort. 

" I bow before the will of the Grand Master," was all 
his reply. And perhaps nothing could have angered 
Salman more than these simple words, proving to him 
how immeasurably inferior he was to the Sheik of the 
Mountain. He wished to gloat over Hassan, but his 
triumph was small. Had he beheld the Arab when the 
latter had left the court-yard, even his wrath at the man 
who had once defied him might have been appeased. But 
the attentions of Ez Zeki, who, bearing Hassan no 
grudge, had hastened to alleviate his sufferings, and the 
good wine which had fired his thin blood and brought 
the colour to his cheeks, robbed Salman of the pleasure 
he would have had in seeing the Arab pale, weak, and 
woebegone. 

" To-morrow thou shalt go back to the camp of the 
Moslems, and shalt claim thy place in the Sultan's body- 
guard." 

Hassan was silent. He might have wished to burst 
out passionately, asking why he had been deserted thus 
and left to pine in a Prankish prison, but he had^now but 
one thought — ^how soonest to return to Saida — ^and, hav- 
ing learnt something of the Turkish stoicism from his 
fellows in the court-yard, he listened mute. 

" But first it is needful that certain matters be ex- 
plained to thee, that thou mayest have a tale to tell when 
thou returnest. Thou hast been exchanged for a Prank- 
ish knight. Sir Gerald of Mont Pelerin. Thou knowest 
his name?" 

"Ay." Sir Gerald was the Knight taken by the 
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Bedouins who had surprised Hassan on his way to 
Acre. 

" He was owned by one Mahmud of the body-guard, 
who is also known to thee." Salman waited again, but 
Hassan merely replied as before. Beneath his veil the 
Initiate knitted his brows; he wished to play with Has- 
san, to taunt him with his friendship for a Turk, to make 
him taste of anxiety and suspense, but Hassan gave him 
no chance. 

" The Knight should have been sold to the common 
profit, but Ez Zeki bought him against the law, promis- 
ing that he should be privately exchanged for thee. 
Therefore, when thou returnest, say that thou didst 
escape from Acre, or thy friend will suffer." 

" When the others come back to the host I shall be 
proved a liar." 

" Have no fear ; they will never rise to bear witness 
against thee." 

Salman spoke quickly, and Hassan's blood ran cold, 
he knew not why. 

" I will say, then, as is required of me," he an- 
swered. 

" Join the body-guard, be careful of thy life, and wait 
the destined hour." 

" I will do what the Grand Master bids." 

Hassan wondered a little at the warning to be careful 
of his life ; for he knew that there was now a truce, and 
that there might be a peace, but he restrained his desire 
to learn more. 

" Thou mayst retire," added Salman after a moment. 
" But sleep not late ; for to-morrow Mahmud expects thy 
coming by the Tell el-Tantur." 

Hassan made obeisance once more, and withdrew. 
The attendants led him to the chamber prepared for him, 
he threw himself on the soft bed and, worn out by the 
events of the day, fell into a dreamless sleep. 

Salman meanwhile was writing in the secret script 
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" Sire : Thy commands are accomplished. Ez Zeki 
has freed Hassan, who to-morrow joins the army of 
Yussuf, and appears ready to avenge the Order on the 
usurper. 

" The papers are in the hands of MaHk Rik, who will 
read them at dawn ; and, as thou didst advise, I have also 
g^ven papers to the chief of the Templars. He seemed 
to believe all, and swore to have blood for blood. 
Whether he thinks the tale of Yussuf having massacred 
his knights to be true I know not, but he and his fol- 
lowers desire war for their own ends. Thy agents, at 
my prompting, have mixed with the soldiers of the 
Franks, and the city is full of rumours against Yussuf. 
There can be no doubt of the issue. Indeed, but that 
Malik Rik is too heavy with wine and sleeps sound, it 
would have been already accomplished. 

" I will await Firuz when he is sent from the Paradise. 
It might well be soon." 

Signing this with the mark of the Three, he called one 
of the subordinate Initiates, and despatched the scroll to 
Masyaf. Then he too went to his rest. 

Hassan awoke with dawn, to find the two attendants 
of the evening before standing by his couch. When he 
had washed and armed himself, they gave him food and 
led him to Marra's stall ; for he had asked to saddle the 
horse himself, as had been his custom since the first day 
he had been its master. 

Thus for the second time he rode forth on his quest, 
alone at first, without a look behind at the house which 
held Salman and his deliverer, Ez Zeki. Acre lay to the 
right and to the front. Tell el-Tantur some five miles off 
and directly ahead. Towards the summit of that hill he 
shaped his course, and far away to the south he could 
distinguish El-Ayadiya and the Sultan's camp on Shefr 
Amr. The end was drawing near. 

He did not hurry M^rra ; for he was in no mood for 
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haste. He rode slowly, rejoicing in the fresh scents of 
the early morn, revelling in the bright sunshine, not yet 
become too hot; for the sea-breeze had not altogether 
fallen. He looked over the plain, which was now calm, 
deserted of men; for the Moslems were encamped too 
far off to use it as a ground for exercise, and the Cru- 
saders loved not to rise early. A few gulls were feeding 
round the swamps and pools, a bittern hooted sorrowfully 
amid the ruins of a farm, but no other sound profaned the 
stillness. Acre slept; from her towers and palaces the 
flags of rival princes floated idly, the wind seemed re- 
luctant to unfurl these emblems of Saladin's defeat. 

The Arab heard the galloping of a horse, a voice hailed 
hirtl : " Hassan, Hassan, is it thou ? " 

" Ay, Mahmud ; thanks to thee, I am returned." 

The Turk, who had seen Hassan from the Tell el-Tan- 
tur, where he repaired before his time, impatient to be- 
hold his friend, had spurred down to meet him. Reining 
his horse alongside of Marra, he stretched out his hand in 
greeting. Hassan clasped it, and in the silence of that 
moment a sudden thought stung him : " I am going to 
slay the sovereign whom my friend loves." 

" I have longed often for thee, and thou art become a 
hero. There is a place for thee in the company of 
Lighush, if thou demandest it." 

" It is to thee I owe it ; for thou hast freed me." 

" Nay, I did but little. The armourer Ez Zeki did all. 
Had I dared, I would have striven to free thee earlier; 
but thou knowest that I had no right — I a subject of the 
Sultan — to keep the Prankish knight myself; and had I 
given him to be sold for the common store, 'twould have 
benefited thee naught." 

" Ay, and therefore, lest they learn that thou hast con- 
cealed thy prisoner, I will say that I escaped." 

" How meanest thou? " 

" 'Twill save thee a reproof, and no one can disprove 
it, I will say that I found a sentry napping, killed him, 
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and fled in his clothes. It is known that I speak the 
tongues of the Franks; so no one will wonder that I 
could pass through the lines." 

I love not a lie," said Mahmud doubtfully. 

Though I get a reproof or even be degraded over the 
matter of this Prankish knight, yet I had rather keep to 
the truth." 

" The truth is hard to tell here, believe me." 

" Nevertheless, it had best be told. I alone can suffer 
by it, and in thy safety I have my defence." 

Now Hassan had still misgivings: for if the whole 
tale of his dealings with Ez Zeki were made known, his 
connection with the Assassins might be discovered, his 
purpose foiled, and himself shamed all too soon in the 
eyes of his friend. 

" Mahmud," he urged, " let me tell my tale. If it were 
known and questions were asked, ill might befall us. 
For, as I told even the Emir Taki-al-din, my father's 
people own not the sway of the Sultan. And were all 
known, I could no longer be what I am, a simple soldier 
who comes seeking honour alone, and the hand of my be- 
loved. I cannot tell thee all ; for I am sworn to silence. 
But when I think that I might lose her for whom I serve 
in the host, I fear to take any risk." 

" Be it so, then ! " Mahmud replied. " Yet, when the 
garrison is ransomed, all will be told." 

" Nay, no one will be able to disprove my words." 
Hassan remembered the saying of the veiled Initiate. 

" Thou wilt gain little fresh honour ; for it seems 
there will be a truce for many years, when, save the 
Assassins — ^AUah abase them and their Sheik! — ^there 
will be none to fight. Lighush has chafed much ; for he 
hates a peace ; having no son or wife, he cares only for 
the Holy War, and there are many like him." 

" Ah, thou hast thy little Yussuf to train in arms," as- 
sented the Arab, glad to divert Mahmud to less danger- 
ous ground. 
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" There will be fighting in his days, if not in mine ; and 
if thou art still in the guard, I pray thee be his friend 
when he joins the host ; for in that day I shall be too old 
for war." 

" Long ere that day I shall be dead, and thou wilt curse 
the hour in which thou didst meet me," thought Has- 
san, but aloud he cried : " Look yonder ! There are three 
cross-bowmen, and with them a woman of the Franks. 
Let us see what they do." 

They had by now ridden to the foot of Tell el-Aya- 
diya, and the Moslem camp was full in sight. The little 
party of Christians were going in the same direction 
and, seeing the two riders, made signals to them. 

" What seekest thou ? " asked Hassan of the foremost, 
though reining Marra some little distance oflF, for fear 
of a ruse. He spoke in French. 

" This woman has lost her son, who has been stolen by 
the Bedouins, and naught will content her unless she may 
attempt to get speech with the Sultan. So we have come 
with her; for it is not meet that she go alone." 

But even as he spoke the woman, made bold by grief, 
ran forward and seized the bridle of his horse. 

" Oh, sir ! " she pleaded, " take me to the Sultan ; he is 
a kind man, they say, and he will g^ve me back my child 
— ^he is such a little child." 

Hassan looked down on her, moved, yet doubting. 
Despite her poor attire, though her hair was torn and 
loose, and her eyes red with tears, she was not without 
beauty, and he was young. Yet what could he do? 

" Take me to the Sultan ! " she implored, clasping his 
knee. " Ah, thou hast no son, thou canst not know my 
sorrow! But if there is any that thou lovest, think of 
her and pity me. His father is slain, and he is all I have 
to comfort me — ^and they have robbed me of him." 

Mahmud had come up, and to him Hassan translated 
her appeal. 

" If I had lost my Yussuf ! " said the guardsman; then 
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to Hassan, " Let her come with us ; it can do no harm. 
But these men must wait here/' 

We will take thee to the Sultan," Hassan said to her, 

but thy friends must stay behind. They cannot cross 
the lines." 

I will trust thee," she said ; " for thy love's sake thou 
wilt not play me false." And so, after some parley with 
the cross-bowmen, she left them and walked, holding 
the stirrup of Hassan's horse. The Arab talked with her, 
wishing her to ride in his stead ; for he could see that she 
was weary with her mourning, as she told him that for 
a whole day she had searched the city and the camp in 
vain, till she heard how the Bedouin brigands had 
descended in the night and taken her son. 

When they reached the outposts, Mahmud hailed one 
of the soldiers and asked where the Sultan was. 

" He was here but a moment past ; he is now review- 
ing the troops from Egypt." The man looked curiously 
at Hassan, whom he did not know, and at the woman; 
but recognising Mahmud as one of the body-guard, he 
said nothing. The Turk then led the way to where the 
Egyptians were stationed, Hassan riding behind, slowly ; 
for the old reluctance to behold the man he was to slay 
had come upon him. 

The Egyptians were drawn up on a level space, a little 
to the east of the main camp. They stood in battle 
array, five thousand recruits in all; the foot soldiers, 
Nubians for the most part, armed with spears and spiked 
clubs, formed the front ranks; behind was the cavalry 
from Cairo. A squadron of the body-guard rode along 
the ranks, preceding two men; one clad in the flowing 
robes of an imam, who bestrode a richly caparisoned 
mule, kept a step or two behind the other, on whom 
every eye was fixed. Hassan, gazing too, beheld a man 
clothed with a quilted kazaghand that had seen much 
service, a man whose beard was grizzled, his face some- 
what pale, deeply furrowed with lines that told of sorrow 
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and anxious thought, yet in whose expression there was 
nothing hard or stem. Ke rode a pure-bred Arab, but 
swayed a little in the saddle, not from bad horsemanship, 
but from weakness ; he had the look of one who suffered 
much and suffered uncomplainingly ; from time to time a 
spasm shook him, but though his hand on the bridle 
twitched with pain, he was, it seemed, too absorbed in 
drilling his men to think of his infirmities. 

" Salute ! " whispered Mahmud, as the rider drew near. 

The woman, whose instinct taught her right, left Has- 
san's side and flung herself at the feet of the Sultan, 
pouring out her appeal with impulsive energy. 

"Who brought this Prankish woman to the camp?" 
Saladin had but partly understood, and he feared she 
had herself been wronged. 

" Sire," Mahmud pushed forward, " I brought her to 
thee." 

" And I also," said Hassan, following his friend. 

" Ah, Mahmud ! " The Sultan smiled, for he knew 
all his guardsmen, and their welfare was ever dear to 
him. " What is her desire, and how came she, a woman 
of the infidel, to the camp?" 

With Hassan interpreting she told the Sultan all: 
how her boy had, it was believed, strayed too far from 
Acre, and had been stolen by the Bedouins ; and how she 
had been met by the two friends, as she was coming to 
beg for him from the Sultan. Saladin heard all her tale, 
and said: 

" The Bedouins do ill to steal children in time of truce, 
and we war not upon such as thee. Thy son shall be re- 
stored. Rise, woman, and follow us ! " Then turning 
to the imam, his secretary Baha-al-din, he asked if there 
were any record of the boy in the list of captives. The 
secretary rode off on his mule, to give orders that a 
proclamation should be made in the camp that the boy 
be brought to the Sultan. 

Saladin continued the review, and when he had dis- 
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missed the new troop he turned again to Hassan and 
Mahmud. 

" Follow me to the slave market, and bring her also." 

But on the way they were met by Baha-al-din, who, 
by oflFering a great reward, had found the child ; for the 
Bedouins had sold him to a slave merchant, who willingly 
gave him up. The mother saw her boy with the secretary 
and his attendants, and the child, seeing her too, ran 
to her gladly. But in her joy she did not forget grati- 
tude. Taking her son by the hand she knelt once more 
by Saladin's horse; and before he could prevent her, she 
had covered his foot with kisses. The child stared, open- 
eyed in wonder. 

"May all the saints reward thee, oh. King!" she 
cried, and fell to weeping. 

" Do thou, Mahmud, see her safe to her friends," 
Saladin said, "and thou," to Hassan, "of what troop 
art thou?" 

" Sire, I was once of the Emir Taki-al-din's, but I 
have been a prisoner, and have but just escaped from 
Acre." 

"And thy name." 

" Hassan, sire. I came as a volunteer." He paused. 

The Sultan reflected a moment. 

" There are many Hassans in the army, but it comes 
into my mind that there was one who took papers into 
Acre." 

" I am that Hassan ibn Selim ibn Hassan, sire, whom 
the Emir Taki-al-din entrusted with the charge." 

" I have heard of thy deeds, and have not forgotten, 
thee nor thy grandsire. Thou didst receive no reward? " 

" Sire, I wished for no reward, save to be made one 
of thy body-guard." 

" Thou hast deserved well of me twice," answered the 
Sultan, " for thou didst attempt to save Acre for the 
true faith, and for that alone thou shouldst be honoured. 
But since then thou hast shown pity on this woman of 
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the Franks, and through thee I have done this day a 
good deed. I will order that thou be one of those most 
often about my person. Thou knowest Mahmud ? " 

" Sire, I met him first of all the army." 

" Ay, I remember ; thou didst save him from the 
Templars. Thou shalt be in the same company, and 
Lighush shall be thy captain. To-morrow shall begin 
thy duties; to-day thy friends will wish to rejoice with 
thee over thy escape." 

Hassan could not trust himself to speak. Was this 
man, so gentle, kindly, and compassionate, the tyrant 
whom he had been taught to curse as the oppressor of the 
Order, and whom he was to slay at the bidding of the 
Grand Master? To-morrow he would eat of the Sul- 
tan's bread and salt : for the men of the body-guard were 
fed with the viands from the Sultan's table — ^yet the 
Grand Master was all-knowing, and could not err. 

After leaving the presence of Saladin Hassan wan- 
dered through the camp, being greeted by many ; for half 
the garrison had been sold back to their friends by Philip 
ere he departed, and of these many knew the Arab and 
welcomed his return. He, however, was in no mood to 
sun himself in their praises, and wishing only to seek 
Mahmud, he rode northwards in hopes of finding him 
coming back after he had restored the Prankish woman 
and her child to the cross-bowmen. But he sought in 
vain, and had determined to report himself to Lighush, 
his new captain, when some horsemen from the out- 
posts galloped toward the camp, shouting, " To arms I 
The Pranks are marching out of the city." 

Prom Shefr Amr to Tell el-Kisan the news had spread, 
and all the host was astir. The discipline of war had not 
been forgotten in the weeks of truce, and with wonder- 
ful quickness the army formed itself. Troop after troop 
of horse dashed by, towards Tell el-Ayadiya; the in- 
fantry divisions following more slowly, yet in perfect 
order; each marching to its place in the line of battle. 
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Taki-al-din and Malik Adil were already in the front, 
marshalling the host. Saladin himself followed, with 
his guards, making for the crest of El-Ayadiya. If the 
Crusaders meant a treacherous surprise, they had failed, 
since the whole force of the Moslems was in motion, 
while they themselves had not yet crossed their old lines 
of defence — ^the trenches of the city-camp that had shel- 
tered them during the siege. 

Hassan had seen the Sultan pass and, riding after him, 
he joined himself to the company of Lighush, to whom 
he was already known. Besides Mahmud, Kafjak and 
Aibek, who had planned the combat of the boys, ex- 
changed a word of greeting, but it was no time for talk. 

It was close on noon, and a tense stillness prevailed. 
Taki-al-din indeed rode up to the Sultan and urged that 
the army should march forward across the plain, to take 
up more favourable ground, so that they could fall on the 
Christians before they had time to form in line of battle, 
if they left the trenches to take the offensive. 

"Nay," replied Saladin. "We keep the truce; let 
them strike the first blow." 

The Moslems, drawn up in readiness, maintained a 
complete silence; in all their countless hosts there was 
not one who did not wish to fight, yet under the eye of 
their Sultan they durst not move. Scouts, however, 
rode in advance to within a few hundred yards of the 
Christian camp. 

Suddenly the gate of St. Nicholas opened, and a long 
column of men marched through it toward where, within 
the bounds of the earthworks, Richard had formed his 
soldiers into a hollow square. One side was seen to open 
and received the core of the column. The scouts gal- 
loped back towards Tell el-Ayadia. But ere they 
reached the Sultan a cry was heard, a cry from many 
throats, the cry of men in their death agony. There was 
no need of words to know what was passing. 

Saladin raised his sword ; the thunder of tens of thou- 
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sand of horsemen charging across the plain, and the 
dust of their rush, drowned for a moment the distant 
shrieks, and blinded those of the body-guard who re- 
mained with the Sultan on the hill. 

When the dust fell, the square of Crusaders had be- 
come but a confused mass, and no sound came from the 
Christian camp where, in revenge for the supposed 
slaughter of the Templars, Richard had, without waiting 
to learn whether the letters of Salman were true or no, 
caused two thousand and seven hundred of the garrison 
of Acre to be massacred in the sight of their comrades. 
The truce was broken indeed. 

Saladin on the hill saw it all, saw too his horsemen re- 
coil from the trenches, powerless to avenge the treachery. 
Then, in his bitter grief, forgetting his royalty, he wrung 
his hands and wept aloud. 

" Oh, God ! " he cried, " wherein have I offended, 
that thou hast sent this sorrow upon my people? Alas, 
alas, for the martyrs of Acre ! " 

Hassan saw the Sultan's face — ^like the face of the 
woman who had lost her only child ; he remembered how 
these murdered soldiers of the garrison had tended him 
when he lay wounded, and had been in all his captivity 
ever the same, uncomplainingly enduring of evil. He 
remembered, too, the dark saying of the Initiate : " They 
will never rise to bear witness against thee," and with a 
sudden intuition, he knew that the Assassins had com- 
passed their death, rescuing him alone to do a yet darker 
deed. 

And then, as he thought of his comrades in the court- 
yard betrayed to their end by the Ismailians, and as he 
saw the Sultan weeping because he could not save them, 
Hassan for the first time knew his own heart, and learnt 
from it that he could never slay the Sultan. 



CHAPTER III. 
Sbe JSattle in tbe Afat* 

" I SAW thee going towards Ez Zeki's shop," said Mah- 

^ mud to the Arab. It was the night of Thursday, 
two days after the massacre. Lighush with his company 
kept watch by the Sultan's tent, and Hassan sat amongst 
them. 

" Ay," replied the Arab. " As thou knowest I have had 
dealings with him, but speak not of them here." 

" True ; thou wouldst wish to thank him for helping 
thee to freedom." 

" Nay ! nay ! " Hassan broke out. " I owe him no 
thanks. He does but serve others who are my friends 
— ^and through him I may hear of my beloved," he added 
in a different tone. " But alas! he was not there." 

" So thou art sad, having no news." 

" One thing we can at least be sure of," said Lighush 
loudly, so that all around listened ; " there will be no 
more peace while a single infidel dwells in the land of 
Syria." 

" Ay," assented Mahmud. " They have slain our com- 
rades, they have slain Moslem women and Moslem chil- 
dren. Blood for blood shall be demanded of them." 

" The Assassins could do no crueller deed," Kaf jak 
put in. 

" We would expect such from them — ^who make no 
truces and would strike even at the Sultan. But the 
Franks " It was Mahmud who spoke. 

" They are vermin, these Assassins," assented Lighush, 
" who should be stamped under foot. Yet, if one of 
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them could but know the Sultan, he would surely change; 
but the Franks are devils, who delight to war against 
God." 

" Ay, indeed ! " Hassan spoke despite himself. 
"Who could raise his hand against the Sultan; who 
that saw him weep for our comrades?" 

So, had he met Ez Zeki, he would have spoken, de- 
fying the Assassins ; but the Initiate had departed for the 
time, and the moment of hot resolve was passing. 

" It is said that the infidel will move to-morrow," be- 
gan Lighush. 

" East or south ? " asked Mahmud. " Will it be to 
attack Jerusalem or Damascus ? " 

" I would it were Damascus," Lighush answered, " for 
then we should cut them off from the sea; they would 
perish of hunger and thirst, and we should win a sec- 
ond Hattin." 

" There would be fine fighting in the hills," whispered 
Kafjak to Aibek, but the latter only grunted by way of 
reply. 

" Look, captain ! " exclaimed Kafjak. " Here is Aibek 
going to sleep." 

" Nay," answered the latter, " but I have eaten and do 
not wish to talk. What is the good of words? Hassan 
here never speaks, but he went into Acre and saved the 
Cursed Tower. Save your breath for fighting, say L" 

** For eating, thou dost," retorted Kafjak. 

" Well, for eating ; that is the next best thing. When 
we fight we are oft short of food ; when we don't, a wise 
man makes provision against the coming war." 

"Thou fat sluggard," began Kafjak. But Lighush 
rebuked him, though Aibek only smiled. 

" There is no chance of their attempting Damascus," 
Lighush resumed. " Malik Rik is no fool; he will keep 
to the coast and get supplies by his fleet. He will not 
strike inland till he reach Jaffa, at the soonest." 

" Then we can take them in the flank," observed Has- 
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san, who had roused himself to take part in the discus- 
sion. 

" Hearken to the words of the Grand Seljuk's son-in- 
law-to-be ! " laughed Kaf jak, who, a little jealous per- 
haps of the Arab's sudden promotion, was disposed to 
make a jest of the love romance Mahmud had hinted to 
be the reason of his friend's coming to join the host. 

" Ay, we can take them on the flank, as thou sayest." 
Mahmud turned to Hassan, ignoring Kaf jak. " But a 
man cannot kill the crocodile by throwing pebbles at its 
sides, he must cut its throat. Separate the horse sol- 
diers, and then the whole army can be destroyed. But 
while the horse are there to bring help, we can only 
harass the footmen." 

" They will be checked long at Jaffa, if they ever reach 
it," said Kafjak. 

" Nay ; for the Sultan has ordered all the fortified 
towns along the coast to destroy their walls." It was 
Lighush who spoke, and the news woke twenty eager 
questioners. 

" Destroy the walls ? " " To what end," cried Mah- 
mud and Kafjak. 

" Because the Sultan does not want another Acre," the 
captain answered, " and further, when the King of the 
English goes, we can take by siege all he may win of the 
inland towns. But the fortresses on the coast we can- 
not take; for verily the sea serves Iblis and the infidel. 
Thou knowest we have never won the city of Tyre; not 
even Hattin gave us that." 

" True, captain," assented Mahmud. " But surely not 
all are to be pulled down. Not Ascalon ; 'tis the strong- 
est of them all." 

" 'Tis Karakush's masterpiece ; so he has boasted," 
added Kafjak. 

** Because it is the strongest it will be soonest levelled 
with the ground. Ah," continued Lighush, " I saw tears 
in the Sultan's eyes when he signed the order." 
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They were all silent a moment, and they looked of 
one accord to the tent behind them, where the Sultan 
slept. 

"That means the campaign will yet last many 
months," Mahmud spoke rather ruefully. 

" Ay ; Aibek will have time to g^ow thin," said Kaf jak. 

" Many months — it may last for many years," an- 
swered Lighush. " Only a big battle such as Hattin could 
end it in our favour, and this army will be hard to crush. 
Never have the Christians had so great an host and so 
great a fleet and, too, so great a prince to lead them. Ah, 
we shall see fighting before we die ! " 

"But, oh, captain! when will there be fighting?" 
asked Hassan. 

" To-morrow the Franks will move ; I repeat it. Then 
we shall find them without their trenches, and will 
avenge the martyrs of Acre ! " 

Their talk turned on the treachery of Richard in mas- 
sacring the garrison, and Hassan was hard put to it, be- 
ing plied with questions about the treatment of the 
prisoners and his own escape. But at last their watch 
ended, and the Arab was glad indeed ; he had needed all 
his wit to play his part in their company. 

In the morning the Christian army began to march 
out of their lines by the river Belus, as Lighush had fore- 
told. Slowly, very reluctantly, they began the advance; 
thrusting forth the lighter cavalry first to feel the way, 
and after the reconnoitre withdrawing them to the main 
body, as a frightened snail pokes forth her horns and 
in a moment draws them back under the protecting shell. 
Hour after hour the camp vomited its myriads on to the 
plain, yet the city still remained crowded, even though 
the French Crusaders had for the most part gone to the 
gay port of Tyre, to serve under Conrad of Montfer- 
rat. They had heard that, save a few menials, no wo- 
man was suffered to march with the army, and this 
edict cooled the zeal of many. Yet there still remained 
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a hundred thousand who had sworn to follow King 
Richard and to rescue the Holy City from the Turk. 

Meantime the Moslem host was drawn up on the hills 
of Shefr Amr, which overlooked both the inland road 
and that by the coast, ready to strike as soon as their 
prey came within reach. A column of many thousand 
knights and men-at-arms led the Christian van, then fol- 
lowed the endless train of waggons guarded by cross- 
bowmen and spearmen, while the disciplined horsemen 
of the Military Orders brought up the rear. 

At last the slowly moving steel-clad mass drew nigh 
the hills, and the squadrons of the Moslem light horse 
dashed down to the attack. It was the hottest season of 
the year, and the hottest hour of the day. The sun had 
scorched the life out of every green thing, the river 
Belus itself had shrunk to a sand-clogged rill, the wind 
raised whirling columns of fine dust that stifled and 
blinded the soldiers. It was impossible to touch naked 
metal without blistering the hands. Yet, when the earth 
was one vast oven, when the air quivered above the dry 
stones, when the very sea flashed as if its waves were 
fire-tipped, when all the sky seemed but to reflect the 
glare and prison in the heat, Moslem and Christian 
fought on — fought on though they could scarce hold their 
weapons, scarce see in the fierce light, and parched with 
thirst, plagued with flies, they tasted of Hell while they 
strove for Heaven. 

Troop after troop poured down the slopes ; now falling 
sword in hand on some straggling knot of infantry, now 
raining arrows on the mail-clad knights. Taki-al-din 
tried again and again to break through the long line, but 
the cross-bowmen shot further than his own horse- 
archers, and the spearmen stubbornly held together 
against his charge. Time after time he returned to the 
attack, but the end was always the same; Richard with 
his knights came down to bring succour, and many a 
sharp fray they fought, and more than one champion of 
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the Moslems fell beneath the lance or Danish axe ol 
Coeur de Lion. 

Hassan watched the progress of the combat, but took 
no share in it ; for the men of the body-guard kept ever 
round Saladin himself. And so the long day passed, till 
the shades of evening ended the struggle, though only 
till the morrow. Lighush waxed impatient, for the great 
battle he had hoped for was not to be fought yet, and 
he cared little for this skirmishing, that harassed, but 
could not check, the sure advance of the Christian host 
Their fleet hugged the land while the army crept along 
the narrow coast plain, and the Moslems marched beside 
them, keeping to the hills, from which they dashed down, 
again and again, to cut off stragglers or to charge the 
baggage train. 

Then after two days, the wind blew in from the sea, 
bringing with it bank on bank of fog, that like an in- 
coming tide flowed over all the low-lying ground and 
climbed half-way up the hills. Suddenly it came, and 
the Moslems, seeing it, took their chance. They 
swooped on the Christian host as it groped helpless in the 
gloom; sometimes, shouting their war-cries, they dashed 
themselves against the serried ranks of mail-clad foot, 
whose gambesons, quilted with cotton, defied their ar- 
rows save at short range; sometimes, themselves invis- 
ible, they stole up close to the column and shot volley 
after volley among the horses and men of the baggage 
train. All order, all discipline, was forgotten; in the 
deepening gloom Turk and Frank grappled together, 
each for himself, striking at the foe nearest him, careless 
of all the rest. The Moslems, hovering on the upper 
ground, seemed to loom large and terrible, magnified in 
Christian eyes from men into demons. The din of bat- 
tle, the darkness full of wild clamour, appalled the Cru- 
saders, and bewildered even their chiefs, who knew not 
where help was wanted, and dared not retreat or ad- 
vance in the confusion. Once the Turks broke through 
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among the baggage, dashing into the gap right down 
to the very edge of the water. But the knights of 
Richard, summoned in hot haste, spurred to the place 
and cut off the foremost Moslems. The fight grew 
fiercer; the men-at-arms, rushing blindly to the onset, 
trampled down their own friends; of the Moslems 
too, more than one fell pierced by the dart of some com- 
rade in his rear. It was a battle of phantoms, the slayer 
oft never seeing the slain; now two men would meet 
and, ere the duel came to the issue, one would wheel his 
horse away and leave his foe striking at the empty air, 
or another, cut off from his troop, would hear the roar 
of a charge, and feel the earth quiver beneath him, as a 
squadron of horse galloped by within a stone's throw, 
and could yet see naught save the writhings of the mists. 

Saladin himself did not come forth; for he was very 
weak, having travelled far down the coast to reconnoitre 
where best he could make a stand with all his host. And 
indeed there was no need of his presence, since in such 
a case no general could have directed his men. Taki-al- 
din, even, had lost all his company save those within 
sound of his voice; Malik Adil had been almost cap- 
tured by the Crusaders. Above, on the high ground, 
the sun shone bright and clear. But as each line of men 
went down to the fight below, the mist closed over them, 
as the waters of a murky pool close over the pebble that 
leaps into its depths. 

From his tent the Sultan despatched messenger after 
messenger to learn what passed, but none came back with 
any report. Finally he bade all the body-guard, save 
twenty of Dolderim's division, go down into the battle 
to save the Moslems from defeat, or to complete the vic- 
tory. Company by company those picked warriors of 
Islam rode down the slopes, shouting for Allah, the 
Prophet, and the Sultan ; but long ere they reached the 
level, their ranks had broken order as they wandered 
mazed by the turmoil of that ghostly combat, which in its 
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seething confusion was as a cauldron, boiling and bub- 
bling, shrouded by its own vapours. 

Lighush led his band himself; Hassan, once more oa 
Marra, was with them, but, the horse stumbling over a 
corpse, he lost sight of his fellows, and mixed with the 
rout of fighters. He was carried backwards and for- 
wards, helpless as a straw amid the eddies and whirl- 
pools of a river in flood. A cross-bow bolt whizzed past 
him to strike an unseen Moslem hard by, who shrieked 
as he fell shot through the lungs. Hassan heard the 
death-cry and the thud of the body as it struck the 
ground, he heard the ring of sword on shield and the 
clanging crash of horse- and foot-men hurtling together. 
He knew not where he stood; he knew only that death in 
many forms was round him, and all of them unseen. 

Suddenly, through the white mist, he saw a man rid- 
ing past him, who, turning, looked Hassan full in the 
face and called out to him, " Ali hu Allah ! " 

The Arab started, but the man had gone, swallowed 
up as though he had never been. A panic seized Has- 
san; Marra, too, affrighted by the darkness, sprang for- 
ward and galloped on, unchecked by his rider. The 
horse made by instinct for the hills, and paused not till 
panting, quivering, covered with sweat and foam, he had 
reached the higher land above the drifting fog. Hassan 
himself, a prey to the wildest fears, never drew the rein. 
He believed that he had seen a wraith, sent to him as a 
warning by the Sheik of the Mountain. The war-cry 
that would once have kindled his blood, and stirred him 
to dare the utmost, now chilled him with horror. He 
was changed indeed. 

But once on the upper plateau, breathing the pure air, 
warmed by the sun, he recovered his courage, and was 
shamed by his unmanly fears. He, a guardsman of the 
Sultan, had turned his back from a fight ! That thought 
stung him like a lash — should he disgrace Mahmud and 
all the company of Lighush? He urged the unwilling 
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Marra to the descent, plunging once more into the dim 
valley of noise and spectral struggle, where even the 
bright armour of the Christian knights grew gray with 
congealed mist. This time he was alone, and he thought 
clearly for himself, picking his way in the gloom with 
the stern resolve to atone for his moment of cowardice. 
He halted at a little distance from the fighting line, cry- 
ing aloud to all that those who heard should rally round 
him to charge on the Christians together. A few, strag- 
glers like himself, who had lost their troops, answered 
and called to others. A band of nigh fifty grouped 
round the Arab, impatient to strike. On the left, how- 
ever, they heard the tramp of horses and the war-cry, 
faint and yet far off, " Beauseant ! Beauseant ! " The 
Templars were nigh upon them. 

"Back!" cried the Arab, "back!" 

"Thou, Hassan?" called Kafjak, coming with twenty 
men from the opposite quarter up to the little band. 

" Ay, bear round to the right with thy men, and we 
will trap some of these Templars. Shout, and flee before 
them I " 

Kafjak, knowing the ground, saw the plan and obeyed. 
As Hassan's troop backed till they were lost in the fog, 
Kaf jak's men gave their war-cry, " Gk)d is great ! " and 
the Templars heard. They sought a foe, and charged 
headlong. Hassan could almost have touched their out- 
most warrior with his spear, as they dashed past, un^- 
seeing and un-seen; pursuing they knew not whom nor 
whither, and pursued themselves, unknowing. 

Kafjak and his men swerved to the right, thus luring 
their enemies into a ravine which the Arab had noted 
when on the hill above. The Templars thought they 
were still in the plain ; ignorant of the lie of the land, they 
were breaking the command Richard had g^ven — ^that 
none of his troops should follow the Turks into the hills. 
Meantime in their rear Hassan's company had swelled, 
gathering more to it as they rode on, till, when the Tern- 
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plars found themselves in a gully, the Moslems closed be- 
hind them ere they could turn to break back. 

" Hamstring their horses ! " cried Kaf jak from in 
front. It was an order Hassan could not have had the 
heart to give, but the Moslems, hearing it, obeyed. 
Some fifty knights had charged recklessly into the ravine, 
and now in this corner, far from all succour, they grimly 
turned to bay. The Turks rode round them, striking at 
the horses first and at the dismounted warriors after. 
The Templars formed a ring, shouting their war-cry un- 
daunted, and, as they clustered together, a wind blowing 
down the gully cleared the mist. 

And thus, while the main tide of battle surged below, 
veiled in gloom, the sun looked down on the last stand 
of the dreaded knights. At the sudden brightness there 
was a moment's pause, and then, with a triumphant 
shout, the Moslems charged their prey. But, for the 
time, the soldier-monks kept the circle unbroken, the 
sweep of their long two-handed swords felling horse 
and rider. Kaf jak and Hassan withdrew their men, and 
wheeling round reined darts and arrows on the little 
band, which did but rattle harmlessly on the coats of 
mail. 

The sun rose higher, the mist began to melt away, and 
the main battle slackened. More Turks had gathered in 
the ravine, same three hundred in all surrounded the 
Templars, who, burdened with the weight of their ar- 
mour, began to tire. Retreat and advance were alike 
impossible; they could only await the end, and the end 
soon came. Hassan and Kaf jak formed three bodies, 
that, charging, took the knot of Christians in front, flank, 
and rear. The charmed circle broke and scattered, man 
after man was slain or overpowered, and eighteen, taken 
alive, despite their struggles, were dragged up into the 
hills. 

Noon approached, and the whole scene revealed itself 
as Hassan and Kaf jak breasted the ridge. There was 
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many a gap in the long array of the Franks, but only the 
centre of footmen had suffered any great loss. The 
knights gathered for a counter-charge at Richard's sig- 
nal, and from all the host rose the shout, " Help us. 
Holy Sepulchre 1" But Malik Adil and Taki-al-din 
knew that enough had been done, and, ere the slowly 
moving Crusaders were ready to advance, the Turks 
had retreated up the slopes, where no one dared to 
follow. 

The body-guard re-formed itself slowly, and Lighush, 
getting his company together, praised Hassan and Kaf jak 
on the capture of the eighteen Templars. No one of the 
Arab's own friends had been killed, though Mahmud 
had had a very narrow escape in an encounter with King 
Richard and his personal following. Taki-al-din was 
with them, he had returned ill-satisfied with the result 
of the battle ; for, as he maintained, if he could have been 
reinforced, he would have destroyed the rear-guard of 
the Prankish army. 

But the Sultan, who had risen from his bed to ride 
forth and meet the host, forbade any further fighting; 
indeed his plans were already made, and he wished the 
decisive struggle to take place in ground more open for 
manoeuvring, and so more favourable to his lighter-armed 
soldiers. 

" Sire," Lighush said, coming forward from the ranks 
of the guard, " we have taken certain prisoners." 

" Bring them before us," Saladin commanded, his face 
darkening as he spoke. 

The most part of the Moslem army had been dismissed 
to their tents, but the corps under Taki-al-din was drawn 
up opposite the Sultan. As Hassan and Kaf jak led for- 
ward the Templars, the Emir of Hamath and Malik Adil 
approached Saladin, wishing to speak, but he waved them 
back. The Sultan made his horse step out in front of 
the guard, and alone he faced the prisoners, who, 
though bound and bareheaded, not one without his 
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wound, and surrounded by thousands of pitiless foes, yet 
held their heads erect, disdaining to appeal for mercy. 

A hoarse murmur of "Slay, slay!" came from the 
watching Moslems; hundreds ran from all parts of the 
camp to watch the issue. Malik Adil, seeing the temper 
of the troops, would have again spoken, but the Sultan 
imposed silence on him with a gesture. 

" Remember the martyrs of Acre ! " cried a voice in 
the mob. Saladin heard and looked about him fiercely, 
the tumult ceased, and all drew breath to wait the sen- 
tence of the Sultan. 

" Men of the Franks," he said at last in cold, clear 
tones, " it is not my wont to put to death those whom 
God has delivered into my hand. But ye are Knights of 
the Temple, whose boast it is that ye never have kept 
faith with those who are not of your superstition. More- 
over, ye took the town of Acre not by force of arms, but 
by treaty, pledging yourselves to spare the lives of all 
within it. Where are they now ? Whose treachery was 
it that the men of the garrison were martyred by you and 
your allies ? The blood of those martyrs calls to heaven 
for vengeance, and with the measure ye have meted shall 
it be meted out to you. Yet, to prove to ye in your igno- 
rance that God alone is Merciful and Compassionate, I 
offer you mercy — ay, even you — if ye consent to aban- 
don your error and confess that there is but one God and 
that Mohammed is his Prophet." 

The speech was translated to the Templars. A low 
murmur ran through the Moslems, but Saladin had only 
to look round once more, and it was quelled. Would 
they recant and live? But, defiant still, they returned no 
reply. 

" Strike off their heads ! " ordered the Sultan. 

" Sire, I claim my right 1 " cried Kaf jak. " Hassan 
and I took them captive." 

"Ye shall be reimbursed from the treasury/' replied 
Saladin. 
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*' Nay, sire ! I do but claim the right to slay them for 
the faith. I want not their ransoms." 

The Sultan signed his assent, and two men, coming 
forward, seized each a Templar and forced him to his 
knees. 

The lips of most murmured a prayer; one, younger 
than the rest, but late come from England with 
his King, whispered the name of his mother. Saladin, 
knowing something of their tongue, heard and under- 
stood. But he set his face the harder; the hour for 
mercy had passed. 

Kafjak looked to Hassan to begin at the end of the 
row; drawing his scimitar, he felt the edge, and step- 
ping to the first knight, raised it to strike. But Hassan 
made no move. He, too, had heard the prayer of the 
young Crusader. 

Slay ; it is thy right," said the Sultan. 
Sire, I want no ransom, but I am thy guardsman, and 
no executioner. Unless thou biddest me, I slay no bound 
man." 

Saladin frowned slightly; he wished no delay. But 
he was not wroth with Hassan. " Choose who shall help 
thee, then," he said to Kafjak. The latter motioned to 
Aibek, who, nothing loath, stepped to the end of the 
line. The Sultan raised his finger. 

In a few minutes eighteen corpses lay on the ground, 
the last head to fall — ^that of the young Englishman — 
rolled under the forefeet of the Sultan's horse. Saladin 
turned and, without uttering a word, rode back to his 
tent. 

" So looked the Sultan when he slew Reginald," said 
Lighush to Mahmud as, later on, when returned to their 
quarters, they were talking over the event. 

'* Ay, and it was as just a deed," responded the Arab's 
friend. 

But Hassan thought otherwise of Saladin, after he had 
seen him as the Sultan having the lives of men in hi3 
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power. No longer did it seem so base, so treacherous 
an act to kill the mighty prince — ^the slayer of the Franks 
— ^as to murder the succourer of women, the father of his 
people. He forgot how his heart had gone out to the 
Sultan when he wept for the massacre of the garrison; 
he forgot the giving back to the Prankish widow her 
little son, yet that had touched him deeply, and for a 
strange reason — his mother had been half a Frank, and 
something in the gait and carriage of the woman had 
called to mind a long dead sister who had cherished him 
fondly in his earliest childhood, when he played amid 
the tents of his tribe. Yet now that he had seen the 
Sultan's justice, he for the time passed over these gentler 
deeds ; feeling indignant, disappointed, since, though this 
he did not realise, he had come to demand of Saladin 
a higher standard than what he expected of the Grand 
Master. Because the latter would have slain the Tem- 
plars, the former should have spared them — ^such was his 
inmost thought. 

" Thou wert a fool not to cut off the heads of those 
Templars," said Kafjak, turning to the Arab, who had 
not yet spoken. 

" Be that fool as long as thou hast a mind," put in 
Aibek, " if thou lettest me profit by it." 

" Why should I kill a bound man ? There is no hon- 
our to be gained by that." 

" Thou art no true believer, if thou dost not wish to 
kill an infidel," retorted Kafjak; angry, as he felt him- 
self rebuked. 

Hassan turned away, not wishing to speak. The last 
prayer of the English knight was still ringing in his 
ears, and he knew that the Sultan had heard it. 

" I say again," Kafjak went on, " a man who refuses 
to cut off a Templar's head is no true Moslem." 

" And I could have wished them spared. They fought 
against us like men." 
^ ** J4ahmud," called Aibek, " here are these two raising 
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a pretty quarrel over those dead dogs of Franks." But 
the disputants had both grown wroth. 

" Thou wishest to spare Templars ; thou talkest to us 
of honour! Who art thou? A Bedouin brigand, per- 
chance. Who is thy father, if thou hadst one? Thou 
f ulan ibn f ulan ! " 

This last insult, to call a man " someone the son of 
someone *' — ^a bastard— could not be suffered to pass. 
Both sprang to their feet, but at that moment the Emir 
Taki-al-din rode up and, all the company rising to 
salute him, the quarrel was hushed for the moment. 

" Lighush," cried the Sultan's nephew, " thou wilt get 
the fight thou desiredst, and that soon." 

" Is there to be a battle, oh. Emir? Here? " Lighush 
was really moved. 

" The place I cannot name to thee, but this thou may- 
est learn — that the Sultan has consen — ^has determined 
to encounter the Franks on their march, and to that 
end, every man will be summoned for the battle." 

He galloped off to his own division ; indeed he had only 
paused on his way to tell such of the news as could be 
told to these privileged veterans of the guard. There 
had been a long debate in the Sultan's tent, where, on his 
advice and that of Malik Adil, it had been resolved to risk 
a pitched battle. They had not won their point easily, 
for the Sultan, ever careful of his men's lives, knew well 
the danger of attempting an engagement, and was al- 
most of a mind to confine himself to harassing tactics 
only, since the Moslems suffered little loss in the skir- 
mishes, and, if they in their turn inflicted little dam- 
age, yet the constant alarms tired out the Crusaders, 
making them weary of the war. The Sultan had urged 
that, by simply hampering their march and by continu- 
ing to spring ambushes and night attacks on the enemy, 
they would make the Christians, who were for the 
most part volunteers having their homes in other lands, 
long only to return and be quit of a campaign which af- 
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forded little chance of glory and less of plunder. But 
Malik Adil prevailed, representing that the vassal emirs 
and the allies would themselves withdraw, tired of so 
aimless and endless a struggle ; while Taki-al-din, always 
an advocate of the boldest course, urged, as he had done 
before, that a defeat to the Crusaders meant utter an- 
nihilation, to the Moslems only a temporary check, and 
that, for so great a gain, it was well worth while to ven- 
ture a little. So, against his better judgment, the Sultan 
had yielded ; choosing as the field of battle the plain of 
Arsuf, which was level enough for the evolutions of the 
Turkish horse, and which the Franks would have to 
cross as they marched toward Jaffa and Jerusalem. 

Though Arsuf was not named, the news that a battle 
was to be fought spread rapidly, and was eagerly wel- 
comed throughout the camp. All acclaimed the Prophet, 
all were confident of success. A generation of soldiers 
had grown up who had never known a great defeat in the 
field ; under a leader such as the Sultan it seemed indeed 
scarce possible. Behind walls and trenches the Cru- 
saders were invincible, that they well knew ; and that they 
could fight, too, when marching with the sea on one flank 
and their foes on the other, had been proved enough. 
But let them once come into the open, and then — ^another 
Hattin. 

Lighush, Mahmud, and Kafjak discussed all chances 
and all places where the battle might take place ; the lat- 
ter had already forgotten his quarrel with the Arab, who 
for his part was content that it should pass. Hassan 
saw that in his attitude with regard to the execution of 
the Templars he had played his part ill, for he had 
spoken and acted like an Ismailian, and not like a Mo- 
hammedan. He sighed; was he always to be a hjrpo- 
crite ? Oh, that he had never seen the Sultan f for now 
that he had time to think, the face of Saladin at the exe- 
cution came back to his memory, and he knew the look 
to be that of a man who was but doing a duty, and a 
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duty that he hated. He could almost wish himself dead 
— ^his fate decided, one way or the other; for he was 
growing to love the Sultan, and yet — ^he could not lose 
Saida. And then, he remembered the cry in the mist. 

Thus, while the others talked, he sat silent like Aibek, 
who, philosophic as ever, had remarked, " There will be 
a battle, we don't know when. It won't be to-night, at 
all events — so why not sleep in peace ? " 

After a while Kafjak began to conjecture what would 
happen when the victory was gained ; for he had scorned 
the possibility of a reverse. 

" The deserters will flock back to the standard ; that 
will be the first token of a success," observed Lighush 
drily. For since Acre had fallen, many emirs had with- 
drawn, despite Muizz-al-din*s return. 

" There has been one volunteer of late, they say," 
Mahmud remarked to his captain. 

" If he does what Hassan did, we shall see him too in 
the body-guard." 

Kafjak, in the sense of comradeship born of threaten- 
ing danger, wished to make the Arab amends for his 
late show of ill-temper. The sound of his own name 
broke in on Hassan's meditation, and he listened again 
to what they said. 

*' He is not to be in the body-guard, but he is to be 
made one of the seven thousand of the guard this very 
day," said Lighush. 

" What has he done to deserve a place there ? " asked 
Mahmud. 

" It is the doing of the Emir Taki-al-din," was the 
reply. 

" Is he a tried man ? " asked Kafjak ; " or are we to 
have the guard filled with strangers, who may be cow- 
ards and disgrace us ? " 

" He fought well enough in that affair in the mist this 
morning," said Lighush. 

"Yet that is sgarce ?i claim," objected Mahmud, 
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Hassan had to go to Acre before they made him one of 
us.' 

The Arab moved impatiently, loving not to hear his 
praises from his friend. 

" What matter ? " put in Aibek. " He is not of the 
body-guard, and what matter if he were, so that he were 
not of our troop ? " 

But Kaf jak, jealous for the privileges of his corps, was 
not so easily satisfied, and he argued long about the un- 
known recruit. 

While they yet spoke of the matter, one of Saladin's 
eunuchs approached the group. 

" The Sultan commands that the captain Lighush, 
with Kafjak and Hassan of his company, come before 
him and delay not." 

" It is the capture of the Templars," said Mahmud, 
as they rose to follow the slave, who conducted them 
not to Saladin's own tent, but to that of Malik Adil, his 
brother, where the Sultan sat at meat, and with him his 
secretary. 

" To-day, captain," said Saladin as they entered, " these 
men of thy troop have done a deed worthy of remem- 
brance, and I have caused the amount that would have 
been the Templars' ransom to be written down to them 
as a debt owed by myself. But not only for that did I 
summon you. I have admitted Hassan into the body- 
guard, and not yet has he taken the oath. Therefore I 
have called him hither to be enrolled, and ye twain — 
thou Lighush, his captain, and thou Kafjak, who hast 
shared with him in the capture of these Templars — to be 
witnesses." 

The kindly tone, the words of praise, overwhelmed 
Hassan. Before he knew it the simple ceremony was be- 
gun; Saladin took from his table a piece of bread, and 
sprinkling it with salt gave it to the Arab, who swal- 
lowed it as if he feared to choke, while he repeated after 
the secretary Baha-al-din the words of the oath: 
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" I swear from henceforth to serve the Sultan always, 
and to count my life as his, to be spent in his service." 

The oath was taken in the name of God, the Merciful 
and Compassionate. 

" There is the bond of bread and salt between us," 
Saladin said, " and as thou hast sworn to me, so do I too 
swear, that while I live neither thy father, thy mother, 
thy children, nor thy wife shall ever suffer want, even if 
thou diest ! " 

Baha-al-din enrolled his name on the list of the guard, 
and as he wrote he said: 

"Hast thou a wife?" 

The question was formal, and the tone. But Hassan 
trembled, thinking of his bridal in the Paradise. 

" Nay, I have no wife nor child. Only thee, sire, shall 
I serve from this day ! " 

The words burst from him, despite himself. Did he 
lie, or had he made his choice? He hardly knew. 

The three returned to their bivouac, and Hassan's 
taking of the oath was made known. All rejoiced that 
he was now indeed one of them. But weary of their 
talk, troubled by this late event that had so much mean- 
ing for him, Hassan presently rose to depart. Mahmud, 
seeing, called to him, " Where goest thou ? " 

" To ride round the camp." 

" I will come with thee." 

The Arab wished no companion, but rather to be 
alone, yet he knew not how to refuse. He mounted 
Marra, and the two walked their horses slowly for a 
little. 

" Thou art sad," Mahmud ventured at last, " or thou 
art vexed with Kafjak. But I know that thou art an 
Arab, and not one to slay captives for a show." 

"Ah, the Templars! I had forgotten," answered 
Hassan. What indeed was the petty quarrel with Kaf- 
jak, compared to the choice that perplexed his soul? 
And so has he by now," said Mahmud. But the 
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Arab made no reply. Mahmud watched his friend's 
face, pale and worn with hidden grief; watched wist- 
fully, mourning for Hassan's sorrow, yet not daring to 
seek the knowledge that would give him the right to 
offer sympathy. 

As they went on men greeted Mahmud and Hassan, 
and talked with them of the expected battle. Though it 
was late few slept, but most gathered round the camp- 
fires to learn the tidings. From bivouac to bivouac the 
friends rode on, hearing naught but rumours of the battle 
to be. They passed through the quarter where the g^rd 
was encamped, and here Mahmud, pointing to a knot of 
men seated in the fire-light, whispered: 

" There is a new face in Said's troop ; 'tis perhaps the 
volunteer Kaf jak blames." 

Hassan followed his gaze idly. The man sat sideways 
to them, his attitude was that of one who listened to the 
converse of the soldiers, but by his face they could see 
that something very different filled his thoughts. The 
pose was all too characteristic and familiar. 

The volunteer was Firuz — Firuz, the friend of Hassan 
at Masyaf , who had but late, though Hassan dreamed not 
of that, left the Vale of Peace, and was come to join the 
Moslems that he might too fulfil a destined task. 

Hassan saw him, and struck spurs into his horse. Back 
he dashed, back and away from the camp-fire, followed 
slowly by Mahmud, who thought the horse had taken 
fright. 

So, at last, did the Arab learn who had cried " Ali hu 
Allah! " in the battle of the mist. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Ubc flfdbt before Btdut 

CINCE the battle of the mist Hassan had been even 
•^ more solitary than was his wont, for Kafjak and 
Aibek left him to himself, being both of them occupied 
in polishing their armour, sharpening scimitars and 
lances, so as to be in readiness for the impending fight. 
Mahmud indeed he talked with often, for the guardsman 
respected his secret, asked him no questions, and sym- 
pathised in silence. Yet perhaps the very kindness Mah- 
mud showed wounded him deeper than the indifference 
of Aibek or the jealousy of Kafjak, who g^dged him 
his sudden rise to a position of honour given only to 
veterans proved by many years of war, since the Arab 
knew but too well how all this affection would be turned 
to loathing, were but his purpose to be discovered. As 
for Firuz, him the Arab had not met since he came, and 
he was ever on his guard against a chance encounter, for 
he dreaded that his erstwhile friend might be the bearer 
of the Grand Master's sentence. 

The Moslem army was encamped near Arsuf, and in 
the evening Hassan passed that part of the camp where 
the contingent from Sinjar and Jezireh had pitched their 
tents. He was off duty at the time, and had refused to 
go with his friends, since, though that was not the reason 
he alleged, they intended to sup with the company of 
Said, of which Firuz was one. In the daily, almost 
hourly, skirmishes by which the Moslems delayed the 
march of the Crusading army, as wolves harass a lonely 
bull, hoping to drive him into the open, the Ismailian 
had won notice, for he was the only man in the whple 
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army of the Turks who possessed a cross-bow and who 
knew how to use it with advantage. Without ever run- 
ning into danger himself, Firuz had picked off many a 
Frank whose armour had saved him from all the arrows 
of the Moslems. Hence Kafjak and Aibek, curious to 
examine this rare and dreaded weapon, prevailed on 
Mahmud and Lighush to come with them to Said's quar- 
ters, and when Hassan excused himself Kafjak had 
hinted that the Arab was jealous of the fame of this new 
volunteer. 

As he passed by the tent of Muizz-al-din Hassan was 
rejoicing in his escape from his friends. At that moment 
a man left the tent of the Shah of Sinjar, crossing 
stealthily over to where he had halted. It was hard to 
distinguish the man's features, since he kept in the shade, 
but, stretching out his hand, he made a sign — the sign 
of the Assassins. Beckoning Hassan to follow, the Is- 
mailian passed through the lines, out into the hilly waste 
behind the camp. 

Hassan followed, perceiving that the fate he had 
sought to avoid had found him out. They passed a 
withered tree at the mouth of a gorge. 

" Tether thy horse," said the Initiate without looking 
back, and Hassan dismounted, but he merely told Marra 
to await him, since he knew well that, when free, no 
chance marauder could catch the horse, who would only 
come to his call. This disobedience, though slight 
enough, was characteristic of his present feeling towards 
the Order. 

The new moon had just sunk, and only the stars had 
lit their way, yet in that clear air they served the Arab 
well, seeming to hang down like lamps from heaven. 
It was very cold, and a heavy dew made all things 
clammy to the touch. The gorge itself was narrow and 
gloomy — 2i fit lurking-place for the Assassins. But Has- 
san entered it boldly, his courage rising now that th^ 
danger ws^s ^t hand, 
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The Initiate stopped and, waiting till Hassan drew 
closer, then began to climb up the side of the cliff by a 
narrow track — ^part natural, part artificial — used in years 
past by robbers who dwelt in the caves above, which, 
opening on the path, were invisible now, being in the 
shade. Into one of these the Ismailian suddenly darted, 
leaving the Arab wandering without, till soon he heard 
a voice call, it seemed from the very rock, and he saw 
a glimmer of light above and on his left. He entered 
the cavern, bending almost double, for the roof was very 
low; but soon the passage turned a little, opening into 
an inner cave, lofty and spacious and furnished luxuri- 
ously, as he could see by the light of a lamp that stood 
close to the entrance. Within reclined the Initiate, his 
guide, who had by now thrown over his ordinary garb 
the long cloak and veil, donning also the symbolic orna- 
ment that proclaimed his rank in the Order. 

For the fourth time since leaving th'e Paradise, Hassan 
confronted Salman. 

" Move the lamp," ordered the Initiate ; this done, the 
bend in the tunnel would shut off the light from showing 
without to anyone who might pass down the gorge. 

" Rejoice, my son," the Initiate began, " for the end 
of thy penance is come, and is as surely decreed as was 
this meeting with thee to-night, when, unknown to thy- 
self, thou obeyedst my summons." 

Salman wished it to appear as if his will had drawn 
Hassan to the tents of Muizz-al-din, and, in fact, had 
he not thus chanced to encounter the Arab, he would 
have summoned him an hour later. Hassan, however, 
showed no joy nor surprise nor even deference at these 
tidings; he waited silent. 

" To-morrow," resumed the Initiate, " to-morrow is 
the appointed day. To-morrow will decide thy fate and 
that of Yussuf ibn Ayyub." 

"Am I, then, to slay the Sultan?" asked the Arab 
in a tone devoid of all emotion. 
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" To-night thou art to place this paper inside his tent, 
that he may have warning of the doom of the Order." 

" That is not what I have promised to do." 

" It is no hard task, it need only be dropped through 
the window of the tent that is opposite the door. When 
found, it will be thought that either one of the slaves 
had been bribed to place it within, or that someone fas- 
tened it to the Sultan's garment in the press of the camp 
when he walked, as he did to-day, unattended through 
the lines. As thou seest, it seems only a petition. To 
put it within is the easiest of tasks, and will in nowise 
imperil thy great endeavour. And to-morrow there will 
be no time to make an inquiry. But put there it must 
be, that Yussuf may read and tremble." 

" I cannot, I will not, do it." 

" Thou dost refuse to obey me? " demanded Salman. 

" I have sworn to do the bidding of the Grand Master, 
to strike and slay — ^but this is different, it is a cruelty. 
I cannot make a sport of the Sultan's death." 

" Art thou become a traitor to the vows of the Order 
— thou knowest the doom of a traitor? " 

" I am no traitor. I have betrayed none of the Order's 
secrets nor any of its people. But I have been deceived. 
Ye told me that the Sultan was a tyrant whom it was 
fitting that I should slay, even though I have eaten of 
the meats of his table, of his bread and salt, and have 
taken the oath of his body-guard. But the Sultan is no 
tyrant! I have served under him these many days, and 
I have never seen him do aught that was unjust, or cheat 
any man of his due. Ye told me that he was cruel. I 
have seen him restore to a Prankish woman the child 
she had lost. Ye told me that he oppressed the people 
of the Ismailians; yet how can he be an oppressor, when 
there is not one of his subjects who would not lay down 
his life in the Sultan's service? I tell thee ye are wrong 
to strive against him; for there is no such prince in all 
the wprld. Ah, how cs^n I^dp what ye demand? " 
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" Dost thou set thy puny will against the wisdom of 
the Grand Master? " asked the Initiate scornfully. Sal- 
man had already perceived that it was useless to attempt 
the assertion of his own authority over the Arab, but he 
thought that the mere name of the Sheik of the Moun- 
tain was still a spell to conjure with. More than ever was 
he resolved to revenge himself on Hassan for his con- 
tumacy. But first the Initiate determined to bend the 
Arab to his purpose, since, if Hfeissan disobeyed, the web 
so deftly spun would tear asunder. 

For his part, the Arab could find no words to reply. 
He scarce knew his own boldness, and he still hesitated 
to defy the Grand Master. The Initiate perceived the 
advantage he had gained, and was not slow to press it. 

" If thou questionest the decree of the Sheik of the 
Mountain, how wilt thou enter the Paradise; or who can 
restore thee save the Sheik of the Mountain?" 
But if that decree were — ^were wrong?" 
Who art thou to judge what is right and what is 
wrong? It is the decree of the Grand Master, and that 
sufKceth." 

"The Sultan is no tyrant! The Grand Master has 
been deceived. Let me go to him that I may tell him 
what manner of man the Sultan is!" 

Hassan looked full at Salman, and the Initiate grew 
wroth. 

" Deceived, what meanest thou — thou outcast and ac- 
cursed! How can the All-knowing be deceived?" 

" Ah! I have prayed oft to the Grand Master when I 
lay a prisoner in Acre, and no answer came to my 
prayer! Perchance he heareth not those far from him. 
Let me but stand in his presence and plead with him 
face to face! " 

" What canst thou tell the Sheik of the Mountain that 
he does not know? Is he fallible, as men are fallible? 
Can the emanation of the Divine Essence — ^the part- 
incarnate Deity — err? We sent thee into the midst of 
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the heretics and infidels, believing that thou couldst 
come to no harm; for pure gold loses not its lustre by 
touching filth. And dost thou now confess thyself to 
be but dross, tarnished by heresy, having lost thy faith?" 

The Initiate thought he had prevailed; for Hassan 
bowed his head, as if submissively. The Arab, however, 
was loath to yield, and presently answered: 

" Lord Dey, I know the Sultan and have seen his 
heart. He is no tyrant. I have told of the Prankish 
child, and that was his mercy. I have heard all men 
praise his justice. I have seen him slay the Templars, 
and that too, I know now, was his justice on the 
treacherous. I have stood in his presence, eaten of his 
bread and salt, sworn faith to him. No longer is my 
sight bounded by the rocks of Masyaf, no longer by the 
mountains of the Paradise. I have honoured the Grand 
Master, I have loved Saida, I love and honour the Sultan. 
Could I but speak with the Grand Master, he would 
understand! Ah, grant me leave to do it! " 

" And when thou, deluded by these heretics, sayest 
that Yussuf ibn Ayyub is no tyrant, remember how he 
betrayed his trust and despoiled the sons of his master 
Nur-al-din. Even by the laws of these men who rever- 
ence not the truth, the Shah of Sinjar has a better claim 
to the Sultanate than this usurping Kurd." 

" I have seen Muizz-al-din," replied Hassan with 
scorn. " Were the Sultan indeed a usurper, not a prince 
chosen of his people, he could point to the Shah of Sin- 
jar and say, * He is himself the proof that I should rule 
before him ! ' " 

" Who cares to know what dog rules chief among a 
pack of dogs? or what heretic among the countries of the 
heretics? Thou hast thy task to do." 

" I will not slay the Sultan! " Hassan broke in at last, 
with calm resolve. 

"And thy oath to the Order?" 

" Sooner would I break that oath, taken in my days 
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of ignorance, than the oath which I have sworn to the 
Sultan!" 

" Then thou dost forfeit thy beloved, and wilt be for 
ever an exile/' 

"Ah!" Hassan had never quite dared to put this 
thought to himself, and he pleaded: " Is there no other 
way — no other way? Thou dost not know how I have 
loved her; thou canst not know! But the Sultan. No! " 

Hot words rose to his lips, but he could not speak 
them to that black-veiled, motionless mask. 

" Thou wilt take the warning, and put it in his 
tent?" 

" No, no! I have sworn to serve the Sultan. Is there 
indeed no other way? " 

" It may be so! Thou knowest we are but servants 
of the Order, who seek first and foremost the advance- 
ment of the Order. But also we desire that there may 
be peace in the land of Syria; and this night, therefore, 
thou shalt place in the tent of Yussuf ibn Ayyub the 
decree of the Grand Master. If he obeys the decree and 
parts Syria with Muizz-al-din and the Franks, then he 
shall live. But if he refuses, thou shalt slay Yussuf to- 
morrow night." 

"Never!" 

"After which," continued Salman, unheeding the in- 
terruption, "thou shalt acquaint Firuz, who will go to 
the camp of the Christians, obtain an audience with their 
leader to tell the news, and smite the King of the Eng- 
lish with the same dagger. Thus the war will end with 
the death of the leaders, and the sentence of the Order 
will be executed." 

" Can I not slay the King of the English? That would 
I gladly do." 

" No man can walk by his own road and reach Para- 
dise- Nay, if thou didst thus, and left Firuz to slay Yus- 
suf, what would that profit thee in thy new love for the 
usurper? Thou alone art in the body-guard, thy com- 
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pany watoheth by the tent of Yussuf to-night and to- 
morrow night; thou alone canst do the deed — and shalt." 

Hassan reddened with confusion; for when he begged 
to kill Richard, he had indeed been prompted by a cow- 
ardly thought — to spare himself, but not to save the 
Sultan. What mattered it whose hand struck the blow, 
so that he knew before what was to happen, and stood 
aside — 2l mute accomplice. 

"The Sultan shall not die!" he murmured half to 
himself. 

" If Yussuf obeys the behest of the Grand Master, 
then he will be suffered to live, and thou mayest return 
to Masyaf and claim thy reward." 

The Initiate smiled sardonically behind his veil, know- 
ing that the reward was death and burial in the pit of 
knives for Firuz and Hassan alike, since none could 
twice enter the Paradise, lest its secrets be made known. 

"Thou art playing with me," Hassan was quick to 
retort; for, ashamed of his moment's weakness when he 
had wished to make Firuz the slayer of the Sultan, he 
had nerved himself even to defy his old rulers, "thou 
wouldst deceive me when thou sayest the Sultan will pay 
heed to thy decree. He will die, sooner than abandon a 
rood of Syria to the Franks." 

The Initiate knew the character of Saladin as well as 
Hassan, and the paper was but meant to make all the 
princes of the East tremble at the swift vengeance of the 
Ismailians, when it should be found how the Sultan died. 
Thou dost refuse to perform the oath?" 
I have said it — I will not slay the Sultan." 
Thou art afraid to risk thy life," sneered the Initiate. 

" The deeds that I have done at Acre can speak for 
me," Hassan answered proudly. 

" Thou art happy not to fear death, since death will 
come to thee soon or late, for thou art breaking the 
vows of the Order, and when thou art least prepared, 
death will find thee out." 
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The malice of the Initiate's tone chilled Hassan. He 
thought of the Grand Master's words on courage, when 
the pit of fear had yawned in vain. Could he have the 
strength to bear the knowledge that his life was forfeit, 
and that he would be some day murdered — coldly, de- 
liberately struck down, perhaps by someone whom he be- 
lieved a friend, even as he himself was to have slain the 
prince he now served? But he thought of his oath to 
Saladin that weighed with him more than all other oaths. 

"Be it so!" he replied at last. "I have no longer 
anything to live for in this world." 

" Or in the world after death. For the Paradise is 
lost to thee for ever, and for ever thou shalt be parted 
from her thou lovest." 

Hassan clenched his hands, bracing himself as if to 
recover from a blow. Then a smile crossed his face, like 
a thin beam of sunshine that pierces the clouds on a day 
of rain and mist. The words of the Initiate, spoken on 
the night when he took the papers into Acre, were in 
his heart: 

"She is of the blest, and thou hast said she cannot 
mourn. And so that she knows no grief, what matters 
it if evil befall me! " 

Such abnegation of self was but dimly understood by 
the Initiate. But the Grand Master, wiser than he, had 
foreseen all; and Salman, knowing that he himself had 
failed, could do no more, save what the Grand Master 
had bidden in the last resort. 

" Go to the camp, Firuz awaits thee. When thou hast 
spoken with him— decide." 

" I have already decided." 

"Nay, go! for the sake of thy beloved." No longer 
could Hassan be ordered, even in the name of the Grand 
Master, but this plea swayed him. 

" I will go to Firuz. But though I die for it to-night, 
thou hast my answer." 

" It will not be to-night that thou shalt die, if thou 
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failest. Not to-night, that would be overswift. The 
vengeance of the Order is sure and slow! " 

Salman sank his voice. Cruelty froze his ton^s. 

Hassan scarcely heard the threat. Without a gesture 
of reverence or even of farewell he turned from Salman 
and left the cave. 

The Initiate thought long after the Arab had de- 
parted. " If he come again," he said half aloud, " then 

the Grand Master is ** He paused; the words, "the 

wisest of us all," were on his lips. 

Marra galloped to the Arab's call, and was headed for 
the camp. Hassan rode slowly, pondering over all he 
had done, filled with so deep a sadness that it brought 
him peace. He was scarce conscious of what passed 
around; replying mechanically to the signals of the out- 
posts, he suffered the horse to pick its way, only. rous- 
ing himself just in time to discover that he had almost 
blundered upon the bivouac of Lighush's company. 
Plucking at the bridle, he turned towards the tents of 
Said's division, which place, from the desire to avoid 
his erstwhile friend, he knew all too well. Springing to 
the ground, he once more bade Marra wait, and went to 
where Firuz slept. 

The Ismailian had that evening been, what he loved 
to be, the centre of a crowd of curious questioners and 
admirers. Lighush, Mahmud, Kaf jak, Aibek, and others 
of the body-guard had come to Said's bivouac, and had 
talked with him and got him to display his skill with 
the cross-bow — ^his inseparable companion. But now 
they had all departed, his own comrades slept, and he re- 
mained by the threshold of his tent waiting the arrival 
of Hassan, whom this night he had been bidden to ex- 
pect. And he had waited long. 

At Hassan's approach Firuz sprang lightly to his feet, 
but started on seeing the settled gloom on the Arab's 
face. 

" Thou hast held aloof from me," he began. " Wert 
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thou forbidden, or — was it that thou wished to be the 
only one of the Order to rise to fame among these 
heretics?" 

" Dost thou think that I am jealous of thee? " Hassan 
replied rather sadly. " Nay, it w^s not for that reason 
I shrank from welcoming thee." 

" Thou grievest because — ^because thou art an outcast 
from the Paradise? But 'tis not long before thou wilt 
regain it." 

"Peace! Can anyone hear us?" Hassan spoke anx- 
iously. He did not wish to betray that he had ever been 
one of the Order, since he thought he had broken from 
it for ever. The Assassins might kill him, but, if it was 
never known what he had been to them, his name would 
not be a curse and a by-word with his true friends. 

" No, there is no one awake. But why hast thou 
avoided me so long? Since the day when I passed thee 
by chance in the battle of the mist, I have not seen thee. 
Ha! I shall never forget thy face when I startled thee 
with the old war-cry." 

" Thou wert rash to use it; if once heard " 

" *Twas but in jest against thee — ^yet after, thou never 
earnest to see me, and I have had many things to say, 
though I could not seek thee out, being not of thy corps. 
Hast thou forgotten thy old friends who sat with thee 
round the beacons at Masyaf ? " 

Again Hassan glanced fearfully about him. 
No names ! " he whispered, adding with half a sigh, 

sometimes I wish that I had never left those camp- 
fires at Masyaf." 

Firuz choked a little laugh of contempt. 

** I used to think thee a man once. Now thou talkest 
like a woman full of vain regrets. For my part, I would 
never go back to Masyaf again, and indeed, to all seem- 
ing, we never shall." . 

Hassan had forgotten for the moment the very exist- 
ence of Firuz. He was faint, since he had not touched 
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food for many hours, and, though the autumn days were 
hot, the nights were chill, the stars glittered coldly like 
icicles. In his desire to get out of earshot of any man 
who might chance to be awake, he had stepped into the 
open space by the camp-fire, over which ihe men of 
Said's troop had cooked their evening meal. The Arab 
cowered close to it for warmth, though nothing remained 
save a formless heap, covered with light gray ash. Now 
and then a breath of wind would kindle the smouldering 
embers till they glowed into a red core, shining through 
the coating of dust as the eyes of a woman through her 
veil. Lilac flames would dance over the pile, flames that 
seemed to come from nothing and that vanished sud- 
denly when, at a lull in the breeze, the fire died down 
again. It was all so silent, no joyous crackling of twigp, 
no hissing of damp wood or oozing sap, no spurts of 
blazing gas or smoke; it was all so chill, for the g^st 
which fanned it into life was cold, that Hassan shivered as 
if the faintly sighing wind was some spirit from the king- 
dom of the dead, which sought to vivify a corpse he 
guarded. It was an emblem of his dead reverence for 
the Order and for the Sheik of the Mountain, which, 
once a strong, devouring passion, had now sunk into all 
but nothingness, and which the Initiate's goings and 
comings only rekindled for a moment, leaving him at 
each time less easy to sway, even as, at each successive 
puff, the dying fire rekindled more reluctantly and dwin- 
dled more rapidly. 

As he mused, the Ismailian, wishing to warm himself, 
kicked the heap, scattering the ash and revealing the hot 
centre, which for a little while shone brightly, but soon 
died down and expired all the swifter for Firuz's rough- 
ness; for there was no fresh fuel to hand. And this, too, 
was an omen of what was to happen, could Hassan have 
read it aright. 

" Thou art poor company to-night," said the Persian. 
"Rouse thyself, man, and look not so gloomy! One 
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would think thou didst despair of ever winning the Para- 
dise again." 

The first time Firuz had spoken of the Vale of Peace 
Hassan had not listened nor comprehended, but now he 
was stirred to answer. 

" It is not lawful for thee to talk of the Paradise." 
Was this Assassin, he thought, to profane the place that 
held Saida? • 

" Not lawful? and why not?" 

" What dost thou know of it? " 

" I, too, have been there." 

" Thou! So thou art outcast? " 

"Ay, But soon we shall be there once more, when 
thou hast slain Yussuf ibn Ayyub and I Malik Rik! So 
the Grand Master has sworn to me." 

" Thou mayest return, but I never." 

" Why? What hast thou done? " Firuz asked, aston- 
ished. 

" I have refused to slay the Sultan! " 

" The Sultan? Ah, Yussuf? Thou hast refused? 
Why? " 

" What is that to thee? " Hassan said coldly. 

" But — ^thy life is forfeit; thou disobeyest the Grand 
Master! " 

"Ay, my life is forfeit, but what do I care now for 
life?" 

" And thy place in the Paradise is forfeit? Wilt thou 
give up that? " 

" Ay, it is as thou sayest. My place in the Paradise 
is forfeit — ^that, too — ^for evar." 

Hassan spoke in a dead monotone. He buried his face 
in his hands, crouching down nearer the fading embers. 
Presently he looked up and stared straight at Firuz, who 
was standing opposite him. The Ismailian watched the 
Arab, knitting his brows in perplexity; for this strange 
conduct of his old comrade was to him a mystery. He 
knew not what to do, and he did what was the wisest 
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thing, and for him the hardest thing to do — he held his 
peace and waited. 

" Tell me what has chanced since we parted," Hassan 
said absently. Despite all his desire to learn of Saida, he 
could not speak of her to Firuz yet. 

About his own doings the Ismailian was seldom at a 
loss for words, and being well skilled in the telling of 
tales, he, like a good narrator, kept his best wine till the 
end. He recounted the raids and skirmishes that filled 
the weeks of Hassan's absence, he told of another night 
of feasting, and how he too had been summoned before 
the Sheik of the Mountain. From henceforth every de- 
tail was so similar to what Hassan had experienced that 
the Arab could almost imagine he heard his own story 
told, and he listened carelessly while his inner self 
brooded over his sorrows; for within his heart was a 
great void, the place of Saida that must be for ever 
empty. As Firuz talked on, Hassan half closed his eyes 
and followed the tale in the pictures of his memories. He 
saw himself enter the Palace again and adventure the 
Central Court; he heard the splashing of the fountains, 
the songs and talk of the birds; he sniffed the air as if to 
smell the perfumes. 

This slight act brought him back to reality: he knew 
that the Paradise was not for him, and that his days were 
numbered. The threat of the Initiate came back to him 
in all its terror. Death was his portion, death would 
find him; it might be when he was sleeping alone in his 
tent; it might be when he was in the midst of his com- 
rades, perchance by a blow in the back when he fought 
in some battle, perchance by poison in his cup as he sat 
at meat. He knew not the hour nor the way, he only 
knew that on a sudden he would be blotted out, and that 
his place would know him no more. And after death, 
what would be his fate? He hoped that it might be 
oblivion, nothingness. And yet no! he could not desire 
that; for even in bis uttermost grief he had always the 
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memory of Saida, that must never be surrendered. She 
had thought even as he did now, when first she gave 
herself to him — ^but this knowledge he was still spared. 

The fire had died out; the Arab's face was in the 
shadow, only by his breathing could Firuz tell that 
Hassan did not sleep. But as the Ismailian had longed 
for a listener to whom he might recount the marvels he 
had seen, and boast of his adventure, he unburdened him- 
self of the secret. And Hassan, despite his stubborn 
melancholy, heard fragments from time to tim'e. 

" The birds all came to worship me — the fountain 
spouted up wine, such wine! Perhaps thou hast tasted 
of it, too? What can one desire more? wine and women 
and rich fare; nothing to do save to be merry, and every- 
one there to gratify one's least wish; 'tis worth risking 
even death with torture to get back to such a place . . . 
on waking, I found myself in a wild gorge among the 
hills . . . then, as they directed me, back to the Grand 
Master I came ... so I am to kill Malik Rik, and thou 
Yussuf ibn Ayyub; and together we shall reign in the 
Paradise — ^we two, and without warring in our kingdom 
as these two war in Syria — these foolish princes, whom 
we have sworn to slay." 

The last words roused Hassan again. 

" Thou knowest I will not slay the Sultan." 

" Nay, thou wilt not break thy oath; thou shalt not! " 

"Which oath?" said Hassan with a sad smile, as he 
thought of the pledge to Saladin. 

" Thy oath to the Order. Think of thy reward, and 
of mine too; for if thou wilt not slay Yussuf I shall be 
outcast for many days; since, till he be slain, I am for- 
bidden to strike the blow that wins me my right." 

Firuz plead<ed long, he talked of the joys of the Vale 
of Peace, of their old friendship of Masyaf, for, now that 
he saw how his own fortunes depended on Hassan's ful- 
filling his part first, the Ismailian became very solicitous 
that the Arab might attain success. Yet, while he ap- 
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pealed to past ties and talked of future pleasures, to be 
shared in common, he cursed Hassan in his heart for 
threatening the delay of his own hopes. 

" As regards thee, I am sorry indeed," replied the Arab 
at last, " but I cannot change my purpose. We must 
part, never to meet again, lest my ruin be thine also. 
Not of my own will did I seek thee out; for I would not 
that thou hadst my doubts." 

" Then thou art in earnest in very truth? " 

" Why should I lie to thee? We are both as the dead, 
who have no secrets." 

" Thou wilt never see the Vale of Peace again? " * 

" I know it." 

"And thou wilt leave thy beloved to mourn for 
thee?" 

** Nay, she is of the blest; she can know neither pain 
nor sorrow for one unworthy of her — that is for me to 
bear, and I must bear it alone." 

But Firuz went on; for so he had been charged by 
the Grand Master, who had said, when telling him the 
deed he had to do, " Thou wilt see Hassan. Talk to him 
of the Paradise, if he waver; and if, corrupted by the 
heretics, he has backslidden utterly, tell him of his be- 
loved. But speak as from thyself, and not as if thou 
wert speaking as I had bidden. Remember, on his act- 
ing first depends thy happiness." And this charge Firuz 
had not forgotten. There was some anxiety in his tone 
as he spake. It was anxiety for himself, but it thrilled 
Hassan. 

" Thy beloved was called Saida, was she not? " 

"Ay, Saida! Saida! " Hassan paused to dwell on the 
name. "Ah!" he burst out, "speak no more of h^r! 
Are not my thoughts of her enough pain without thy 
words? Nay, I mean not that — speak on." 

" She does mourn for thee I Of all the women in the 
Paradise, she alone is always sad! " 

'' Thou liestl TViey \c^^ \.o\4 m^ ^-^v ^3^^ ^wid not 
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be, and in that I have found comfort. She cannot mourn. 
I am not worthy of her tears." 

" She does mourn for thee. Once even she tried to 
leave the Paradise, and was nigh perishing among the 
hills where the evil spirits dwell. But they saved her, 
lest thou return. Verily, my brides told me that every 
day she thought on thee and looked for thy coming; and 
thus, they said, they would wait for me if I left them for 
a space." 

" Saida! Saida mourns! Ah! I can hear naught else." 

Hassan sprang to his feet and, without listening to the 
Ismailian's next words, he ran to where Marra stood 
without the ring of tents. A moment later, and he was 
galloping furiously into the night. 

" It seems that to dwell among heretics is a bad thing 
for the temper," Firuz remarked to himself. " I would 
that I knew where he has gone, and what he will do! 
Ah! if he makes me lose the Paradise! " 

Entering his tent, he lay down to dream of the nights 
and days of self-indulgence that he had spent in the Vale 
of Peace. 

The Initiate still sat by the table in the inner cave, 
studying the papers that lay before him, which related 
to a plot against Conrad of Montferrat the Lord of Tyre, 
a man greatly feared by the Assassins on account of his 
boldness and cunning. But hearing the tread of an 
armed warrior approaching by the path, he pushed them 
aside, knowing what had happened. 

The Arab stood in the opening. He was deadly pale, 
and yet he held himself proudly; not with the air of a 
man who had come to confess a fault. 

" I will slay the Sultan," was all he said. 

" Thou dost obey at length ! " 

" I do the Grand Master's bidding that I may return to 

dry the tears of my beloved. Thou hast lied to me " 

But here he checked himself with an effort, " T^ll vsNft, 
what the Grand Master desires." 
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Salman knew what Hassan meant when be said 
" thou hast lied," but it was no time to bandy words, or 
to say why he had hidden Saida's grief from her lover. 
Without attempting a reply, or even a taunt, he slowly 
drew forth the packet, with the warning of the Grand 
Master to Saladin that he had already spoken of. Then 
he took up a dagger of curious make, with a wavy-edged 
blade richly damascened, and tapering to a sharp point, 
to which ran a tiny tube that let poison into the wound. 
At the end, on the pommel of the hilt, was an emerald 
shaped like a rose diamond, and on the flat upper facet 
was traced the Sacred Symbol. Lastly, he laid on the 
table beside them a little phial, containing a greenish 
liquid, whose colour and consistency reminded the Arab 
of the haschisch he had drunk in the presence of the 
Grand Master. 

"The packet thou wilt drop through the window of 
Yussuf's tent before morning, that he may have his 
chance of repentance. The phial thou shalt pour into 
the drink of thy comrades to-morrow night, so that they 
sleep soundly. There is enough here to make ten men 
slumber and wake not for six hours. For this," he held 
up the dagger, " press but the emerald on the hilt before 
thou strikest, and a scratch brings death. And when 
Yussuf lies dead at thy feet, give the dagger to Firuz 
who will be by, that he may deal likewise with the King 
of the English. Then, if thou art undiscovered, return 
to Masyaf, where awaits thee the draught of death that 
brings thee to the Paradise." 

" If I die by the hand of the Christians, it will be the 
same?" asked Hassan. 

Ay," answered Salman, after a moment's thought, 

twill be the same." After all, what mattered it how 
Hassan died? He had duped the Arab to his doom. 

Hassan took up the packet, the phial, and the dagger. 

" It shall be as thou hast said." 

He left the cavern and hastened down the gorge. 
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When the last echo of the Arab's footsteps had died 
away Salman threw off his veil and cloak. Standing up, 
he glanced into a mirror of polished metal, and as he 
did so he passed his hand over his mouth. Even from 
himself he concealed his smile. . 



i 



CHAPTER V. 

2lC0Ut» 

A SMOOTH plain, marshy to the north, with the sea 
^ to the west, and a ridge of low hills and thick forest 
to the east; southwards the little town of Arsuf; such 
was the chosen battle ground of the Moslems, who were 
to attack as soon as the Crusaders should begin to enter 
the level space. At present, for it was but an hour after 
dawn, the army still slept, breakfasted, or rested, but 
the Sultan was up already, and with him his nephew, 
his brother, and Baha-al-din, the secretary. 

"Is all prepared?" asked Saladin of the Emir of 
Hamath. 

" The horses have been fed, their harness seen to; there 
is no man whose armour has a weak joint or whose 
scimitar a dull edge; no archer whose quiver is not full, 
and I have allotted to each troop so many of the camp- 
followers to carry sheaves of arrows for those who have 
spent their own. Before half an hour has passed every 
soldier will have had his meal, have filled his water 
bottle and have taken a bag of bread and dates, lest he 
get no provision during the day. Every emir, every cap- 
tain, has had his post assigned to him. All, thou seest, 
has been done, my uncle." 

"And what sayest thou?" The Sultan turned to his 
favourite scribe. 

" Sire, lists have been made of every man in the army 

— of his rank, of his city, and of his children, that his 

pension may be paid to iVv^m \l \v^ \i^ ^^>M\ARd. Qt be 
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joined to the number of the martyrs. Ay, all has been 
provided for, sire! " 

" Then we have only to fight." Taki-al-din spoke 
cheerfully. 

" There is one thing that has been forgotten," the 
Sultan said gravely; "it is to pray that God may show 
us his mercy." 

This time no one answered the Sultan. Taki-al-din 
even reddened, feeling himself reproached. 

" Nay, my nephew Omar, I meant no blame to thee," 
Saladin said kindly, perceiving his confusion. "Thou 
art a young man still, and a young man ever trusteth in 
the might of his own arm. But thou wilt live, perchance, 
to learn to look otherwise for help in time of danger. 
Nevertheless, without thee we should fare badly." 

Indeed he spake no more than the truth, for the Emir 
of Hamath was known to be the best fighter of all the 
House of Ayyub. 

" Thou wilt not expose thyself in the battle," Malik 
Adil said somewhat anxiously. " We cannot lose thee, 
my brother." 

"Thou, too, hast little faith, Abu Bekr. If I perish, 
God will raise up a worthier prince to lead the armies of 
Islam." 

" Thou art too weak to charge with the host," Malik 
Adil persisted. 

"Ay, I am too weak to fight, perchance. We must 
leave martyrdom to the younger men; but I am not too 
weak to ride." 

Buoyed up by the prospect of conflict the Sultan sat 
erect on his war-horse, his eyes glittered, his cheeks were 
flushed with excitement and, perhaps, with a touch of 
fever. As always, in the day of trial, his spirit triumphed 
over his infirmities, and now, with a confidence he had 
never felt since the siege of Acre, he was prepared for 
the hazard of a great battle. 

" One charge I leave you," he said lo M.^\C«. KdS^ ^xA 
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Taki-al-din; "if a chance bolt should find me, continue 
the war and make no peace that secures not Jerusalem 
for ever to the Moslems." 

"Talk not so, my uncle," said Taki-al-din. "This 
night thou shalt see Malik Rik thy prisoner! " 

•' Nay, Omar! Boast not; since who knoweth the de- 
cree of God? But I speak not of such matters without 
cause; for I have been threatened by Sinan." 

" Are we never to have done with these Assassins and 
their Sheik? " cried Taki-al-din. " Give me five thou- 
sand men and, after the Christians have been driven 
out, they shall meet the chastisement they deserve." 

" 'Tis ill meddling with the Grand Master," said Malik 
Adil. " But what was his messsage, my brother? " 

"That unless I divide Syria with the Franks and 
Muizz-al-din, I am doomed to die." 

" Muizz-al-din, the traitor!" burst out the Emir of 
Hamath. 

" Not so, perhaps." Malik Adil, the diplomatist of the 
empire, understood better the craft of the Ismailians. 
" Tis doubtless but written to sow a quarrel between 
him and us. But how was it sealed?" 

Saladin drew forth the paper, which bore at the head 
the Sacred Symbol traced in black. 

"What folly is this?" said Taki-al-din, pointing to 
the sign, that was to him unintelligible. But Malik Adil 
looked grave, and passed it to the secretary. 
Dost thou know its meaning? " he asked. 
Sire " — Baha-al-din addressed the Sultan — " sire, 
such a writing was found in the chamber of the Atabeg 
Maudud the day before he was stabbed in the Mosque 
of Damascus." 

" This lay beneath the window of my tent; thrown in, 
perhaps." 

" Then there are traitors amongst us," said Taki-al-din. 

" What wilt thou do? " asked Malik Adil. 

No one even discusstA \5cv^ \.txm%. 
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" I shall do nothing," answered Saladin gravely. " I 
can suspect no one, and my guards are faithful. God 
has preserved me from these Assassins in former days. 
He will suffer naught to pass save what He has or- 
dained." 

Other emirs now rode up to greet the Sultan, and the 
scouts brought the news that the Christians were begin- 
ning the march. 

Lighush and his company were told off to attend on 
the person of Saladin. All were arrayed as for a gala- 
day, their armour polished, the trappings of their horses 
decked with the crocus-yellow favours, the colours of the 
Sultan. Marra, however, as Mahmud noticed, was not 
looking so fresh as usual, for, though the Turk did not 
know it, neither he nor his master had slept that night. 
But Hassan himself showed no sign of fatigue; as with 
the Sultan, excitement kept him up. Ever and anon 
he put his hand in his bosom, a common gesture with 
him; for there lay the tress of Saida's hair. But now his 
fingers touched not that; they sought, despite them- 
selves, the handle of the dagger which the Grand Master 
had destined to draw the life-blood of two princes. 

Malik Adil and Taki-al-din had departed to command 
the wings ; the Sultan took up his station on a little knoll 
from which he could overlook the whole plain. Here, 
between the fighting line and the reserves, he would be 
able to direct all the manoeuvres of his troops, to inspire 
the battle, even though he could no longer, as in the days 
of his first campaigns in Egypt, lead in person the 
charges of his horsemen. 

Lighush and his guardsmen were drawn up immedi- 
ately behind the Sultan. Some regretted that they could 
only watch and not share in the fighting, and Hassan 
too was vexed at having to remain inactive; yet he re- 
joiced that the day was to be one of strife and turmoil, 
though it was torture to be so near the pritvc^ \\^ \on^^, 
and whom he must slay before the rising ol ^xvc3lOs\^x %nx\v. 
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And then — ^he said in his heart — he would ride forth and 
fling himself upon the Prankish camp, if the Christians 
were not all scattered and overwhelmed in the next few 
hours. Face the Grand Master again, receive the Para- 
dise as a favour from his hands — ^this he would never 
do, and, since death would admit him to the Vale of 
Peace, he would seek death from the Sultan's enemies, 
as, by falling thus, he might wipe out some of the shame 
that would attach to his memory, and then, perchance, 
those who had known him in the camp would think oi 
him more kindly. 

By now the advance-guard of the Crusading army had 
begun to enter the plain from the northern end. Very 
slowly they came, flinging out their van of knights and 
men-at-arms, while the mass of baggage and of infantry 
lagged behind. They expected a surprise; and the Mos- 
lems were impatient to attack them, but they were not 
permitted to show themselves as yet, since Saladin had 
determined that the action had best be fought in the 
open ground that was so well suited to the evolutions of 
his nimbler troops. So the Moslems suffered their foes 
to march on unmolested till the foremost squadrons of 
horse neared the outskirts of the little town of Arsuf, at 
the southward end of the plain. 

Then the Crusaders heard, as it were, the buzzing of 
an angry wasp; it was a sound they had learned to dread, 
the kettle-drums of Saladin. But Richard too had made 
his dispositions, and at that sound he halted the column 
so that it might faqe about, the flank becoming the front. 
All the non-combatants, with the pack-mules and wag- 
gons, he stationed on the seaward side, which was now 
the rear. The front rank, contrary to custom, he com- 
posed of infantry, — spearmen first and then cross-bow- 
men, — while the mailed knights and men-at-arms were 
drawn up behind the fighting lines, and the strictest 
orders had been issued that no charge should be deliv- 
ered till the King Vumsdl ^^n^ vV^ ^\^^U 
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The Moslem host was massed so that the right and 
northern wing was nearer the Crusaders than the centre 
or the left; and thus, while the Franks were drawn up 
in one long line cutting across the semicircle of plain, 
the Turks were ranged half-way round the outside of the 
curve of wood and hills. 

Saladin gave orders that the advance should begin, 
and the glad shout of "Grod is great!" that hailed the 
signal seemed to the Crusaders like distant thunder. The 
whole army moved on, deliberately at first, but, as they 
advanced on the level, gathering speed for the charge, 
as a boulder loosed from its resting place on the hillside 
rolls slowly till, with an ever-quickening rush, it bounds 
into the valley, breaking down all that stands before it, 
and at last is shattered, striking some greater rock that 
bars its path. 

Hard by the Sultan were the ranks of the guard, seven 
thousand in number, all veterans, all in the crocus- 
yellow uniforms of their sovereign. As they passed the 
company of Lighush, they saluted Saladin with loud 
cries, and many of both troops scanned the lines to look 
for the faces of friends whom perhaps they might never 
see again. Firuz too was there and, meeting Hassan's 
eye, he glanced swiftly and meaningly in the direction 
of Saladin. The Arab made a signal of assent, and no 
cheer rang out more joyfully than that of the Ismailian: 
for after this day, he said to himself, he would have 
earned the Paradise. 

•Far away on the northern side the shouting grew 
ever louder and more discordant; and the Sultan, hearing 
the clamour, ordered everyone, even the reserves, to ad- 
vance half a mile, which brought them into the plain 
itself. The body-guard took up their former station just 
behind the centre of the line of battle; the woods were 
on their left hand, but to their right marshes and steeper 
ground. 

" If we have to retreat,, it will go \va.TdL ^v>^v ^^ 
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right wing," observed Mahmud, as they halted once 
more. 

" Nay, there will be no retreat," cried Lighush confi- 
dently. All that morning the captain had been elated, 
scarce able to contain himself with joy at the thought 
that he would measure swords with the infidel in a fair 
fight. 

"The Emir of Hamath has charged," cried Kafjak, 
pointing to the left wing of the Crusading army, where 
the attack had indeed begun with an attempt of the Mos- 
lems to outflank and cut off the rear-guard of the Prank- 
ish column, where the Knights of St. John had their 
station. Richard himself, with his English, Normans, 
and Angevins, was on the right wing, the vanguard of 
an hour before. 

The force of Taki-al-din swooped on the Hospitallers, 
the Moslem infantry rushing to the attack with the ut- 
most fury. In their ranks were many Nubians, who 
fought with spiked clubs or axes, and whose fierce cries 
and savage valour made the Christians exclaim that these 
blacks were children of Satan himself. Helped by Taki- 
al-din's cavalry the fierce onset of the foot-soldiers al- 
most broke through the Crusaders' lines on this wing, 
and the latter sent message after message to summon 
reinforcements to their aid. 

Then, like a great wave striking slantwise along the 
sea-wall, the Moslem cavalry charged the Christian host; 
King Richard's wing being the last to feel the shock. 
Clouds of dust, the surf as it were of the on-coming 
billow, shrouded both armies; a shiver ran down the 
Christian line from left to right; but the spearmen held 
firm, and the Moslems recoiled, leaving many a martyr 
prone upon the field. 

"God and the Holy Sepulchre!" shouted the Cru- 
saders exultingly, but it was only the foretaste of the 
battle. 

Xhe whole army oi iVve 'MlosX^xw^ ^^ xtf^w vci^<^ ijlain, 
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Saladin himself in their midst with his personal follow- 
ing. On the smooth sea the Crusading fleet rocked idly; 
scarce a leaf stirred in the woods behind. But within 
the charmed circle, ringed round by the calm waters and 
the stately forest, the storm of battle raged wildly. Emir 
after emir led his squadrons to the attack, flaunting their 
gay banners and uniforms of green, yellow, red, dark- 
blue, or even black, for there were volunteers who bore 
the gloomy colour of the Abbasid Caliphs. On they 
came, calling on God and their Prophet, waving their 
scimitars and reed spears in the mad joy of conflict, their 
chargers wide-eyed spurning the sand behind them, their 
ranks thinned by the deadly arbalest-bolt, till they dashed 
recklessly on the serried array of spears and fell back 
sullenly, to re-form for another charge. And still the 
Christian line held firm. 

The northern battle inclined yet more in favour of the 
Moslems, and Taki-al-din sent a courier to Saladin, pray- 
ing for five thousand horse from the centre to complete 
his victory, while the chief of the Hospitallers begged 
King Richard yet more earnestly for succour. But 
neither chief complied, and the Sultan's face betrayed 
to all his guardsmen that he began to doubt of the issue, 
though the Moslem loss was slight, and half the force had 
not been engaged. 

Saladin indeed understood some of Richard's scheme, 
and regretted too late his consenting to risk a battle; 
for, under the leadership of the English King, the Cru- 
saders had adopted tactics which bade fair to baffle every 
effort of the Moslems. The Sultan was well aware that 
by no direct attack could the compact mass of spearmen 
and arbalesters be ridden down, while, when the whole 
body of the knights was held in reserve, it was impossi- 
ble to attempt an outflanking movement on a large scale. 
He had hoped that the impetuous valour of the Chris- 
tian chivalry would vent itself in a charge cA \3cve Tac»xc^^\ 
troops, who, once lured into the open, i^ Ixom ^^ v^^ 
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tecting squares of infantry behind which they could rally 
and re-form, would fall an easy prey to his myriads of 
horse-archers, being cut off singly when on the retreat, 
while, if they advanced, the lighter-mounted Turk could 
always evade the bull-like rush of the Crusader; after 
which the footmen, unsupported and slow of movement, 
could be surrounded and overwhelmed. But as long as 
the Christian host remained on the defensive, and the 
two divisions could not be lured apart, he knew that his 
foes were secure from the possibility of a serious 
defeat. 

Richard, as Saladin was yet to learn, though head- 
strong in the council and impetuous in the field, could 
yet plan an action like a general almost as well as he 
could fight in it like a soldier. He had, however, to 
struggle against the spirit of insubordination in 'his own 
ranks, a harder task perhaps than even warring against 
such an adversary as the Sultan. But this day he be- 
lieved that his chance had come, and he had planned 
to annihilate the army of the Moslems. To this end 
he had left the Hospitallers on the northern wing as a 
bait, that he might induce Saladin to concentrate his 
force in that quarter of the field, for at that end the plain 
was bounded by marsh and steeper hills. Then, as the 
Moslems tired, he designed to head a charge, swinging 
his whole force with the left wing as pivot, so as to drive 
the entire army of the Turks into the confined space at 
the north-east comer, which would mean their utter de- 
struction. 

Saladin, whose military instinct warned him. what 
Richard purposed, refused to detach more troops to the 
help of Taki-al-din, who, alone, had almost succeeded 
in destroying the leftmost company of the Hospitallers. 
The knights had chafed under their enforced inaction, 
and listened eagerly for the signal, the two blasts of the 
King's trumpet, that would order the advance from the 
south. But RicViard, iVvou^ VidcCm^ \ft ^\x^kft a bloWi 
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refrained; for the moment when he could complete the 
victory had not yet come. 

The Emir of Hamath gathered all his men and, though 
he had received no new troops, he and his own following 
assaulted with obstinate fury, goading the harassed 
Knights of St. John beyond endurance. They could no 
longer bear to behold their footmen cut down by the 
victorious Turks, and raising the war-cry, "Save us. Holy 
Sepulchre! " they charged desperately. In vain Richard 
would have recalled them : it was too late. The opposite 
of what he wished happened. Company after company 
broke orders and followed in the charge, first the left 
wing, then the centre, last of all the right, thundering 
down on the Moslems. Nothing could stand against 
that moving wall of steel; the Turks, panic-stricken, fled 
before them towards the south-western woods, where the 
retreat lay open, as when a gust of wind sends a ripple 
over the pond and drives the water-skimmers and skaters 
to fly before it to the nearest reeds. Fortunate it was 
for the Moslems that the movement Richard had 
schemed was foiled by the rash impatience of the Chris- 
tians, for then there would have been no escape. 

Hassan was by the Sultan when the rout began, a rout 
as complete as it was sudden. The Christian ranks had 
been grimly silent, grimly passive, for so many hours; 
now they swept forward, resistless as the flood that has 
burst the dam. The cowardly prince of Sinjar swept 
by Saladin in his headlong flight, but alas! he was not 
alone in his shame. Hassan saw the Sultan's face pale, 
as he looked about him at what reserves were left, but 
two thousand of the guard, and the few hundreds of the 
body-guard. 

"Charge!" cried Saladin, pointing to the Christian 
line, " charge in the name of God and His Prophet." 

" May the Sultan live for ever! " came the response, 
and with one shout of " God is Great! " Lighush head* 
ing the rush; the^ flung- themselves Qtv X\v^ Cta^^^^T^. 
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And as an oncoming billow meeting the wave as it 
rebounds from the pier, checks itself, then with gathered 
volume hurls their united bulk against the stones in 
vain, so the devoted guard, meeting the routed troops, 
formed with them, to fall upon the Crusading knights, 
only to be driven relentlessly back. Yet, despite the 
confusion, Lighush kept his company about him; each 
man fighting desperately, and Hassan most desperately 
of all. An almost berserk rage had mastered him: all 
the morning he had brooded over the deed he had to do, 
and the swift change to action had fired him with reck- 
less courage, and endued him with unnatural strength. 
His reed spear and scimitar seemed but toys; the first 
splintered on the shield of a knight, the second he dis- 
dained to draw. Snatching a spiked mace from the limp 
grasp of a wounded emir, he smote with it right and left. 
Mahmud, beside him, pierced the throat of a Norman with 
his lance, Lighush had slain two others; for a moment 
the Crusaders immediately opposed to. them staggered 
and gave ground. But a fresh squadron rode up, headed 
by a knight on a Cyprian bay, clad from head to foot 
in mail inlaid with gold, and wielding a heavy Danish 
axe. 

"Malik Rik!" shouted Lighush, seeing the English 
King. " Slay Malik Rik, or win Paradise." He hurled 
himself in the path of Coeur de Lion. 

Hassan pressed forward with the others, two knights 
struck at him; one he felled with his mace, but the other 
smote him on the helm, and the blow half stunned the 
Arab. He saw Richard's Danish axe aloft, he saw Lig- 
hush raise his scimitar, but all confusedly. He only 
kept his seat by some instinct, and then Marra, finding 
his master could no longer guide him, wheeled round 
and galloped after the retreating Moslems. 

The sound of the Sultan's kettle-drums reached Has- 
san's ears, and, snatching up the bridle, he turned back 

to wh^re Saladitv stood, ^oxi^ ^x^-^^^at ^mid the rout, 
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while, though his drummers beat the rally loudly, only 
seventeen warriors gathered round the standard; no two 
of them men of the same company. 

" O God! " Hassan heard him exclaim, " is it possible 
they fly? " Then he saw the Arab and turned to him. 

" Where are thy comrades?" he asked fiercely. 

" Sire, I know not. I was struck senseless, and Marra 
bore me from the fray." 

'* Sound a charge!" cried Saladin. "I myself will 
lead it. Oh, that I have lived to see this day! " 

In his agony of shame for his people, he would have 
thrown himself on the lances of the Christians, that he 
might earn the death of a martyr. Hassan exulted at 
this resolve of despair; for thus his master and himself 
would meet their end nobly, and he would be guiltless 
of shedding the blood of the prince he had grown to 
love. 

But the Emir of Hamath came up with a handful of his 
men, and cried out to Saladin: 

"Fly, my uncle, fly!" 

" Dost thou bid me fly, Omar? " Saladin spoke bit- 
terly indeed. 

" Ay, all is lost," Taki-al-din answered. " But 'tis lost 
only for a day. We shall yet free Syria from these Chris- 
tian dogs." 

Without awaiting an answer, he seized the bridle of 
Saladin's horse, and turned its head towards the forest. 
The Sultan gave one glance around him — ^it was enough ; 
the day was lost indeed. Order and discipline, pride 
and loyalty forgotten, the magnificent army of the Mos- 
lems, that had ridden forth flushed with the confidence 
bom of fourteen years of victories, was now but a panic- 
stricken mob. Egyptian and Mesopotamian, Turk and 
Arab, horse and foot, emir and camp-follower, all jostled 
together; all seeking only their own safety, trampling 
each other down, old jealousies and old friendships 
blotted from memory by terror, as w\t\v tVv^ \>^^s>\s> ofi ^^ 
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forest when Hon and deer, python and antelope, fly side 
by side from the jungle fire. 

Saladin rode from the field in silence, not even Taki- 
al-din dared to look on his face. Hassan followed with 
some of the guard, who had come up with the Emir of 
Hamath. Among their number, though the Arab had 
not perceived this before, was Firuz, who smiled at him 
a trifle sarcastically, but did not speak, not wishing their 
acquaintance to be known. To the Ismailian the flight 
of the Moslems was a thing to jest at, but Hassan could 
no longer smile in return; the shame of the army was 
his shame, and the grief of their Sultan his g^ef aJso. 

Through the woods they rode and, swerving north- 
wards, they reached the camp, which they found empty, 
deserted even by the slaves and menials who had been 
left behind when the host marched out to battle. Only 
a few sick and wounded Moslems lay in the tents, aban- 
doned by the very surgeons and doctors, and expecting 
massacre at the hands of the victorious Frank. Some, 
wishing to die in the open, had crawled forth, arming 
themselves so as to meet their end as became soldiers 
of Islam. As Saladin spurred to his tent they raised a 
feeble cheer; for they knew they could trust th^ir Sultan. 

The heroism of these, the disabled and sick of his host, 
moved Saladin deeply. 

" Plant the standard! " he cried. " We will defend the 
camp." 

But the Christians, who had learnt from many an en- 
counter that the Turk was never so dangerous as when 
he seemed but a terrified fugitive, were themselves afraid 
to pursue further, lest they should be cut off on their re- 
treat. They turned back then, rejoicing in their victory, 
though Richard was himself but ill pleased, since com- 
plete as their success had appeared, the Turks had suf- 
fered but little actual loss; for, by the great charge tak- 
ing place as it did; the Moslems had be^n enabled to 
escape. 
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The news that the Crusaders were withdrawing to- 
wards Arsuf was quickly brought to Saladin, who entered 
his tent, not to rest, but to dictate despatches to Baha- 
al-din, that he might recruit his forces against the com- 
ing struggle. Meanwhile the Emir of Hamath and 
Malik Adil scoured the country to the east, which for 
miles was full of fugitives who, scattering, had taken dif- 
ferent roads — some to Aleppo, some to Damascus, some 
even flying towards Jerussdem or Egypt. But by even- 
ing many thousands had been rallied and had returned, 
thousands more had heard the news that the Crusaders 
were no longer advancing, and only rested the night 
away from camp in order to refresh their horses, while, 
as for those who had fled beyond recall, their absence 
was, as Taki-al-din considered, little to be regretted. 

The company of Lighush were on duty that night, yet 
by sunset only a very few had returned, though of these 
Mahmud was one. He strode to the camp-fire, and 
flung himself down without a word. His silken tunic was 
torn to shreds, his steel cap battered and dinted, his 
buckler cracked by the blow of a mace, his turban gone, 
his hair matted with sweat and dust, a sword-cut down 
one cheek, his arms and wrists covered with blood. He 
glanced scornfully at his comrades, six of whom sat with 
Hassan, for all were without a wound. 

The Arab at last found courage to address him. 

"Where is the captain?" 

" In Paradise." 

"And Kafjak and Aibek?" 

" With him. Would that I also were of their company! 
But I turned my back and saved my life, when I might 
have saved my soul." 

He spoke bitterly, as if he could never raise his head 
again. 

" How did they fall?" asked Hassan, wishing to dis- 
tract him from his own shame. 

" Lighush by the ^xe gf Malik Rik, Aibek s^w K^- 
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jak cut down and, when he turned to avenge him, he was 
pierced by a lance as he brained the other Frank." 

" They died martyrs," said Hassan, to console him. 

" And I ! I fled — I, a soldier of the body-guard ! " 

" Thou wilt live to teach thy son to fight against the 
infidel." 

" Ay, 'twas the thought of little Yussuf that unmanned 
me. Yet, will he now be proud to call me father? " 

"I, too, fled!" 

" Nay, thy horse fled. I saw thee smitten senseless, 
and Marra bare thee aAvay. But I — would that I had 
died with Lighush ! " 

A few more of the company had straggled back to 
camp, some desperately wounded, some, save for the dust 
stains, whole as they had ridden forth in the morning. 
All crept silently to the fire, looking but furtively at each 
other, no one greeting his neighbour; for it was nothing 
to rejoice in that they still lived. They seemed in a 
stupor of shame. Since during fourteen years they had 
never known defeat, even now they could scarce realise 
that they, the chosen troops of the Sultan, the veterans 
of the army, had behaved in the field as the raw levies 
of some disloyal Zangid Emir might have done, when 
meeting the Franks for the first time, hand to hand. 

So, after a little, they slunk off one by one to their 
tents, still without wishing each other a good-night. 
Many in their abandonment to grief forgot their wounds, 
which, opening as they walked, let thick, slow drops 
ooze forth to fall on the parched turf. Only a handful 
remained, those who formed the watch. 

Later Taki-al-din approached the camp-fire and, cast- 
ing his eye over the dejected warriors, he attempted con- 
solation. 

" It was the decree of fate that we fled," he began. 
They had risen to salute him, but even the presence of 
their favourite leader could give no comfort. Only, at 
the word " fled " they seemed to $hiver. 
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"Where is your captain Lighush?" asked the Emir; 
but one glance round answered that question. 

*' Mahmud then? " demanded Taki-al-din. 

"I am here, oh Emir!" replied the Turk, stepping 
forward. 

" Thou art in command, and I have a warning for 
thee. The Old Man of the Mountain has threatened the 
Sultan's lifej as indeed he has done before and has failed. 
But should anything happen, — I have to say it, though 
I would not, — should an Assassin be in the camp and 
choose this night for his attempt, the chief of the watch 
will be held responsible." He said more, but in a lower 
tone. These few sentences, however, the Arab heard; 
for, though absorbed in moody reflection, the mention 
of the Sheik of the Mountain roused him instantly. 
Mahmud's reply he could not catch, and a moment later 
the Emir of Hamath had gone to his own quarters. 

"Hassan, the slaves have fled; help me to cook our 
supper," said Mahmud to him. The Arab felt in his 
bosom, the phial which contained the haschisch was 
ready to his hand. But, if he slew the Sultan, his friend 
would be put to death: for that was the Emir's mean- 
ing. And this new sacrifice he had not known that he 
would have to make. The life of his prince was de- 
manded of him, and now the life of Mahmud. Neverthe- 
less he rose to obey; and as he prepared the broth, he 
again fingered what was in his bosom. The phial 
tempted him; he said to himself that he must think, 
and that he would wait till everyone slept ere he de- 
cided. 

Taking a portion of food for himself, which he set aside 
while no one noticed, he poured the contents of the phial 
into the smoking mess of broth, and served out to each 
of his comrades their share. Besides Mahmud and him- 
self, but seven formed that watch, and they all partook, 
beginning at last to throw off their gloom, as the hot 
liquid revived them. Since breakfa3t they had had no 
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time to eat, and later, in their shame at the defeat, no 
thought. 

For a time they talked, but soon silence reigned by the 
watch-fire, since the guardsmen began to grow drowsy; 
the insidious drug, skilfully prepared by the Initiate, was 
taking its effect. They relapsed into the old stupor, too 
utterly dejected to be conscious of anything, and soon 
from stupor they passed into slumber, overtaken by in- 
sensibility as they lay at their posts. 

Mahmud alone struggled against the opiate. But he 
had eaten more largely than the others, and he could not 
escape its influence. Occupied with his own thoughts, 
he scarcely noticed the state of his comrades; he imag- 
ined that only he himself was fighting with sleep and, 
rising to his feet with an effort, he began to pace to and 
fro. 

Within the tent the Sultan could be heard dictating 
his despatches; for in this hour of disaster Saladin was 
not unworthy of himself. To Cairo his first capital, that 
he had left for so many years and was never to see ag^in; 
to Damascus, the " pearl set in emeralds," fairest city of 
all the East, his new seat of Empire; to Aleppo, the great 
fortress that held Antioch in check and dominated the 
Zangid Emirs of the North, he sent letters charging his 
vicegerents to raise more men and more money, that the 
Moslems might renew the Holy War with an army that 
should surpass in numbers and in equipment even the 
host he had led in the years after Hattin. Outside, too, 
of his own dominions he looked for help ; writing to the 
sons of Kilij Arslan, who warred with each other for 
the Sultanate of Roum while the Byzantines encroached 
on the west and the Armenians rebelled in the south; 
to the Caliph Nasir, who spent his revenues in conquer- 
ing the provinces round Bagdad and Basra, preferring, 
like the Popes of old, to bring another city or another 
emirat under his rule as sovereign rather than to toil, 
as head q( the religion, for the welfare of Iglam; to the 
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Grand Seljuk even, who, far away in Irak, forgot, amid 
his rose-gardens and dancing girls, the very names of the 
kingdoms over which his forefathers had once held sway. 
And, while he yet dictated, the Sultan had no hope that 
they would listen to his appeal, but in the cause of the 
true faith he humbled himself to beg for the succour that 
shame would make them promise, and sloth lead them, 
in the end, to withhold. 

Hassan waited, every nerve strained in the suspense. 
He heard the scratching of the secretary's pen, he heard 
the voice of the Sultan, which rose and sank — ^now proud, 
defiant, when perhaps recounting past victories and pre- 
saging future triumphs, now mournful and pleading, as 
he told of the present disaster and besought his brother 
princes to remember, for their souls' sake, how the 
Prophet had laid on them the duty of warring against 
the infidel. So intently did the Arab listen that he could 
even catch an actual phrase now and then, and, from the 
tones of that musical voice, he could divine how the 
Sultan looked and moved; he could picture Saladin's 
very gestures, in fancy he was already within the tent of 
his sovereign. 

At the same time his eye followed Mahmud, who 
strode round and round the camp-fire. He saw the 
guardsman's steps grow shorter and become more and 
more unsteady. Mahmud swayed a little, sometimes he 
staggered, as if he had tripped against an unseen obsta- 
cle. While he circled thus, Hassan mechanically began 
to take note of every dint of his armour made in the 
battle of that mom, and even began to foretell at what 
point in Mahmud's self-imposed round such and such 
a mark would be made visible by the fire-light. Soon he 
perceived that Mahmud was walking with shut eyes, till 
the guardsman, treading by chance amid some hot 
ashes, started, becoming wakeful again. And the Arab 
looked on calmly; there was something very feline in 
Hassan's thoughts towards his friend, whom, for the mo- 
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ment, he no more pitied than a cat pities the mouse in its 
futile attempts to escape from her clutches. 

At last the drug conquered, Mahmud's legs tottered 
beneath him: but for the Arab's springing to his help, 
he would have fallen into the fire. 

" Hassan! I cannot wake," he murmured. " There is 
a plot to murder the Sultan; to speak of it to thee will 
not matter, though it should not be spoken." Hassan 
here smiled grimly to himself, as if the spirit of the Grand 
Master had entered into him. Mahmud went on in 
fainter accents : " The Emir said he believed it only a 
threat. But watch! watch! Guard the Sultan. If any- 
thing chanced " 

But the words died on his lips; like all the others 
Mahmud succumbed to the haschisch, and till morning 
naught could break their slumbers. 

It was the night of the 14th of Shaaban, the 7th of 
September by Prankish reckoning, and th« moon was 
nigh at the full. Hassan, rising to his feet, looked down 
on the ring of guardsmen with something between pity 
and contempt in his face. As he stood up the heat of the 
camp-fire no longer beat on him, he felt the delicious 
cool of the night air; he took off his steel cap and turban, 
baring his head to the sea-breeze that fanned his cheeks 
soothingly. The moon bathed him in her mild, caress- 
ing light; he looked up at her and murmured the name 
of his beloved, stretching out his arms with an instinct of 
tenderness. He thrust his hand into his bosom to touch 
the lock of Saida's hair. But his fingers met something 
which he drew forth — it was the poisoned dagger of the 
Grand Master. The moonlight glinted on the wavy 
curves of the blade, which he held before him point down- 
wards, and illumined that emerald at the pommel of the 
hilt, whereon was graven the Sacred Symbol. 
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"T^HE jewel glittered strangely, it held him fascinated. 
^ He gazed into its heart of green fire that took life in 
the moonbeams, gazed till the tracings on the upper facet 
seemed to writhe and twine. No s-erpent's eye had ever 
kept his prey more wholly bewitched than the great 
emerald Hassan; it seemed to swell, and grow brighter 
while all else grew dark; it seemed to whisper in his ear 
strange tales of blood and death. 

A slight noise came from behind him; was it the secre- 
tary leaving the tent? If so, the hour was come. He 
turned quickly, and found himself face to face with a man 
clad in th-e crocus-yellow surtout of the veteran guard. 
His hand tightened on the hilt, to strike down, if need 
be, this intruder who had discovered, or might discover, 
his purpose. 

" It is I — Firuz," said the new-comer. ** Put up thy 
dagger. Ah, look ! it can still flash in the moonlight, but 
when we take it back with us to Masyaf it will no longer 
shine. 'Tis a keen blade, and the least scratch means 
death, they say. Well, we shall soon see. When dost 
thou slay Yussuf ? " 

" The chief secretary is with the Sultan," replied Has- 
san evasively. 

" Then we must wait a little," said Firuz. " But help 
me put this fellow from the fire, he can't enjoy it — ^not 
that he will enjoy anything much longer." The Is- 
mailian pointed to Mahmud's body, and seating himself 
by the blaze he was about to make a cushioa cA \!cvfc 
guardsman* 

897 
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Leave that man to sleep! " Hassan said imperiously. 
Use another to prop up thy base carcass, but not him." 
As thou wilt," said Firuz, shifting his place. " But 
what matters it? They will all be dead by to-morrow 
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noon." 






"All? Is the drug fatal?" 

" No, but when Yussuf is found stabbed they will be- 
head these men for sleeping at their post, and the chief 
of the watch will be tortured." 

There is no torture in the Sultan's realms." 
Ay, while Yussuf lives — ^but when he is dead, will 
there not be a cry for vengeance? And who regards the 
whims of a dead King?" 

Hassan had known the meaning of Taki-al-din's threat, 
but of torture he had not thought. Yet, as Firuz spoke, 
he trembled for Mahmud. 

" I must save him, he is my friend." 

" What matters that now? I have many such friends 
among these men who believe not in Ali nor obey the 
Grand Master. But they go not to the Paradise, as thou 
and I shall go." 

" Ay." Hassan assented unheedingly. " But Mah- 
mud, I cannot betray him, and if I slay the Sultan to- 
night — he — ^the torture!" 

" Thou canst not help thyself, Yussuf must die. For, 
if not to-night, to-morrow this guardsman will remem- 
ber that he slept on his post, and will suspect that he was 
drugged. Henceforth they will take care that no one 
sleeps on the watch, and thou wilt have no second 
chance to kill Yussuf thus easily. Nay, thou mayest be 
suspected in the morning, since thou didst prepare the 
meal, as I saw, watching afar off. Thou wilt lose, then, 
all things — life and the Paradise. Dost thou think this 
guardsman will spare thee, if he imagines thou didst plot 
a mischief against Yussuf? " 

" True, true! I must strike to-night or never," Hassan 
whispered. 
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" I cannot think what has come upon thee," pursued 
Firuz. " Thou wert ever grave, even in the old days at 
Masyaf ; and now, since thou hast sojourned among the 
heretics, thou seemest as one under a spell. I had 
thought that thou wouldst have welcomed a man of thy 
own faith, when coming, moreover, to help thee in the 
fulfilment of thy task; yet, when I, a friend too, came, 
thou didst avoid me as long as thou couldst; and when 
thou didst meet me, thou wert as ill-humoured as a mer- 
chant who sees his goods parted before his eyes; and this 
night, when within an hour thou wilt have earned thy 
reward at the price of Yussuf s blood, thou art more 
gloomy still, prating of thy friendships with th-ese here- 
tics. If thou wishest to do the fellow a true service," he 
pointed to Mahmud, " cut his throat now. 'Twill save 
him the torture. Or I will cut it for thee if thou 
prefer." 

"Nay, nay!" Hassan cried quickly. Firuz had al- 
ready drawn his knife; to him the life of a Moslem was 
less worth considering than a dog's. 

" As thou wilt." The Ismailian settled himself down 
again. " But, I say it, thou art nigh mad, or assuredly 
thou wert mad wh^n thou toldest me thou hadst refused 
to slay Yussuf. And it seems thou dost not desire to 
slay him, even now. Why, when my turn comes, there 
is no task would please me better. Here are two g^eat 
princes, who rule over broad countries and fenced cities, 
who lead their myriads of horse and foot to fill the world 
with the rumours of their wars; and here are we, two 
brothers of the Order, with none to bow to us, owning 
no slaves, no wealth, no lands, naught save the armour 
we wear. Y^t it wants but two blows with that crooked 
bit of steel, and those great lords are burning in hell, 
while we, the despised, the outcast, have won a fame 
for our memories and for the Order as long as this 
earth endure, and for ourselves a place in the Paradise 
for ever." 
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Firuz swelled exultingly. In his savage pride he had 
risen to his feet. 

"Ay — ^the Paradise. Talk to me of the Paradise!" 
said Hassan. 

The Ismailian obeyed, but, as he listened, the Arab 
heard a sound coming from the tent: he made a sign to 
Firuz to be silent. Baha-al-din was speaking to the 
Sultan; he had but just got up from his seat to make 
his obeisance. The curtain by the door flung open and 
the secretary emerged. 

Hassan and Firuz were standing by the fire, and Baha- 
al-din, his thoughts full of sorrow for his master, noticed 
the two erect figures, but saw not that the rest slept, for 
his eyes, accustomed to the lamplight, could not at once 
discern clearly in the semi-darkness without. He passed, 
therefore, with scarce a glance at the camp-fire. 

"He has suspected nothing?" said Firuz. 

"No!" 

" No one stirs; now is thy hour.'* 

Hassan looked towards the tent. The lamps were all 
extinguished save one, which, being on the further side, 
threw on the translucent canvas the magnified shadow 
of Saladin. The Sultan was pacing slowly up and down, 
up and down. For several minutes they watched; it 
seemed as though he would never stop. 

" Go in and make an end! " urged Firuz. 

" I cannot. Wait a little: there is all the night," 

"Wait? Why wait?" 

" He will sleep soon." 

"Is there no slave with him?" 

"All have fled, or are sent to call back the soldiers 
who have fled. Even the two eunuchs who cook his 
food are gone. But why dost thou tarry?" 

" To take the dagger from thee to the Initiate, and to 
guide thee to him; for, when I have taken the news of 
Yussuf s death to Malik Rik and have smitten him down, 
•— «ince he will grant me a private audience as I bear sucb 
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tidings, — I shall also come to the Initiate. Thou wilt 
await me, for thou canst endure to part from thy beloved 
another day, and then we will go together before the 
Grand Master, and together we will enter the Paradise." 

" Nay," said Hassan. " I am taking a shorter road to 
the Paradise than the road to Masyaf." 

"What meanest thou?" 

" I shall stay here, that they may find me and put me 
to dteath." 

" But they will torture thee! " 

"Ay, I know that. But I will show them how an 
Arab of the Arabs can die! " 

" As for me, I am no Arab of the Arabs," Firuz an- 
swered sneeringly, " and I am glad of it, since I feel not 
as thou dost in this affair. Remember thou art an Is- 
mailian — ^an Assassin, these heretics call us. What mad 
scruple leads thee to wait here when thou mightest ride 
away to safety? " 

" I wait here because of my friend Mahmud, who 
sleeps at thy feet." 

" Because of this heretic?" Firuz moved his foot as 
if to spurn the prostrate guardsman, but, catching Has- 
san's eye, he checked himself. 

"Ay, because of him. Firuz, thou canst not under- 
stand me now, because thou art yet as thou wert at Mas- 
yaf in the old days, while for me all things have changed. 
Ah" — ^he pointed to Saladin's shadow that moved no 
longer across the canvas — " the Sultan retires to rest. 
I cannot, then, speak more. But when thou dost marvel 
at me, think of this, that I have loved and still love! " 

" And so have I." 

"Ay, but thou hast loved women, and I a woman; 
and through her I have found the key to many cham- 
bers in my heart that once were locked. Thou grievest 
to be outcast from the Vale : to be slayer of the Sultan is 
a greater grief to me. And after that — ^after that — I can- 
not endure that Mahmud, Mahmud my friend, be shamed 
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and mayhap put to the torture because of my sin; for 
sin it is, though by it I come again to my beloved. Ah, 
Saida! She mourns and her tears constrain me, though 
Paradise, won at the price of the Sultan's blood, will be 
no true Paradise for me. Yet for her sake I must do 
as I have sworn. But I will have no more blood upon 
my hands. To save my friend, and those with him^ I 
will stay behind." 

" And how will that profit them? " 

** I will confess all, I will tell them how the watch were 
drugged. The Emirs will harken to me. They will put 
me to the torture, but Mahmud's honour will not be 
tarnished, and he will live." 

" So ! thou choosest death and torture to save a heretic 
a few years longer from hell. Thou art mad, I tell thee." 

" Not mad, but I have loved." 

" If such folly as thine comes of loving one woman, I 
can rejoice to boast that I have never been the slave of 
any woman for more than a single night! " 

" Go thy way and trouble me no more. I stay behind." 

"Thou art a fool!" 

" Leave me, then, to my folly, if so thou callest it." 
Hassan, too, spoke scornfully. 

" Nay, I must first take the dagger — such was the 
Initiate's command." 

" I will bring it to thy tent." 

" First I must see that Yussuf is of a truth slain. That, 
too, was charged upon me." 

"Then go there." Hassan pointed to a spot in the 
shadow of a tent. " There, where I cannot see thee. 
Obey, or thou shalt not have thy dagger." 

Firuz was wroth, but he made no reply, thinking the 
Arab indeed mad. But a madman must needs be hu- 
moured, and unless Saladin were slain and proof given 
to the Initiate, he knew that he himself could not accom- 
plish his task nor soon return to the Paradise. He was 
ivroth too, for he wou\d &^^i\^ >naN^\"^^4.v^ Hcvtness the 
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murder of Yussuf. He was a true Assassin. But he 
obeyed the Arab's command. 

Hassan saw that the hour had come. He crept 
stealthily towards the tent, the dagger ready in his hand, 
his feet naked, for he had kicked off his shoes in order 
to move more noiselessly. There was no one near to 
see him, save Firuz only; yet he behaved as though he 
had to elude the vigilance of a hundred sentinels. But 
a sound came from within, the Sultan was yet awake. 
He could not strike the Sultan awake; he could not meet 
Saladin eye to eye, nor hear the voice of his master raised 
to call for the help of which he was robbed. No, thought 
Hassan, he must wait till the Sultan slept. 

He pressed against the side of the tent, where there 
was a little shadow, hiding himself even from the moon- 
light. In this cramped position he remained for long, 
holding his breath as he listened to the slight movements 
which warned him that the Sultan had not yet lain down 
to rest. Some yards off, in the shadow cast by the near- 
est tent, he could just distinguish Firuz, who had 
stretched himself out as comfortably as he could. Has- 
san almost envied the Ismailian his ruthlessness. 

The Arab's veins throbbed with quick life, his thoughts 
crowded on him. This night, he said to himself, was 
his last night on earth — ^to-morrow he would be shamed 
and would die a shameful death — for the sake of his be- 
loved. In the prospect of suffering he found a strange 
pleasure, since by this surrender of himself by his own 
free will, he would atone in some measure for the deed 
he was about to do. He attempted no self-deception: 
to murder the Sultan was itself a crime; to murder him 
when he had taken the oath of the body-guard, when 
he had eaten of the Sultan's bread and salt, was an act 
of baseness and of treachery unpardonable. The remem- 
brance of such a sin would poison the cup of bliss that 
awaited him in the Vale of Peace. 

Then, as the vision of the Paradise came Vo \Cvk\^ >0a^ 
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vision of Saida, of his beloved, wandering distraught 
among the hills, mourning ever because he had tarried 
over long, he hardened his heart to all else; deeming 
that nothing was too great a sacrifice, so that it spared 
her a moment's pain. He saw her in fancy; she was hold- 
ing out her arms to him, and she smiled through her 
tears. Once again his passion mastered him and he 
trembled, as a mountain-pine trembles when shaken to 
its roots by a strong wind. Love for Saida urged him 
on; for the love he bore her filled all his being, all that 
was noblest in him was swayed by that love, and all that 
was basest claimed to love her too. 

He stole to the tent door — ^had the Sultan been asleep 
nothing could have saved him, for in that hot fit Hassan 
would have stabbed him to the heart without wavering 
a second from his purpose. But the Sultan was not 
asleep, as Hassan saw when he peered between the cur- 
tains. 

For the first time since the morning Saladin believed 
himself to be alone, unseen of all save his God; having 
no longer any need to keep up the pretence of his royal 
dignity. After that moment when he saw the rout of 
his army, and when he had almost yielded to a brave 
man's instinctive impulse to die rather than retreat, 
Saladin had been a prince indeed; showing an unmoved 
front, despite the ruin of his hopes; labouring hour after 
hour to collect again the shattered wreck of his host, 
and to find new allies and more troops. During all that 
evening, and half through the night, he had toiled un- 
ceasingly; taking no thought of his bodily weaknesses. 
But now, even Baha-al-din had gone. 

AH the lamps save one were shaded or extinguished, 
yet Hassan could see the Sultan clearly. Saladin was 
facing towards the door of the tent, looking, it seemed, 
straight at the Arab, who, on first peeping through the 
gap in the curtains, started back, thinking that he must 
surely have been seen. Hassan in his guilty panic forgot 
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that, even if he had been seen and recognised, the Sultan 
would scarcely have taken an alarm on beholding a 
soldier of his own body-guard. Slowly, however, the 
Arab recovered his assurance, and approaching his eye 
to the chink, he gazed at the seated figure of his master. 

Everything was very still, only the hangings of the 
tent quivered a very little, and the lamp flickered; for the 
midnight breeze had sent a puff of air through the win- 
dow opposite. The furniture within was simple, being 
barely enough for comfort, but of this the Arab took 
no conscious note; he could look at nothing save the 
Sultan. As he watched, his right arm, once uplifted to 
strike, dropped to his side, and though he himself was 
still in the shadow, the blade of the dagger jutted be- 
hind him to flash in the moonbeams, and Firuz, in his 
turn, watched the light dance on the steel as Hassan's 
grasp tightened or slackened on the hilt. 

Saladin bent forward, a sound escaped him, a choked 
sob that he strove vainly to suppress; for he was very 
weak, having tasted no food all that day. 

" My guards; oh, my guards! " the Sultan whispered. 
At the remembrance of their charge, of their help- 
less struggle to check the Christian advance, and of their 
final rout when, ridden down by the thousands of mail- 
clad knights, so many of their bravest were left behind, 
the Sultan wept tears, not of rage, but of sorrow. 

Hassan's fingers clenched on the dagger. Should he 
rush in and make an end? 

" Not while he weeps! not while he weeps! " he said 
to himself. When had the Grand Master ever wept thus? 

"If he but turned his face from me!" Hassan mur- 
mured. 

Suddenly Saladin rose, and came towards the door. 
The Arab again trembled; for, if the Sultan should leave 
the tent, he would behold his guards sleeping and dis- 
cover all. And Hassan knew that he could not do mur- 
der in the open. 
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Saladin, however, did not come forth, but instead be- 
gan again to pace backwards and forwards across- the 
tent, while Hassan slunk away into the shadow, which 
had shifted a little as the moon rose higher. Saladin could 
not rest, he had abandoned the attempt to sleep; for, 
though he was utterly tired out, his mind gave him no 
peace. He was passing through one of those terrible 
crises when a man feels himself deserted even by his 
God. 

" Blood! " he murmured, " blood of the martyrs upon 
my head! Ah, was it for this that I took Egypt, when 
I had first refused the Sultanate? Refused! Ay, but I 
yielded. Have I not thought myself God's instrument?" 

He clasped his hands together and then flung out his 
arms, lifting up his head, only to let it fall again upon 
his breast. He had stopped a moment, smiling bitterly 
in his self-abasement. 

" I thought myself God's instrument, sent to scourge 
the infidel, I!" 

He resumed his walk more slowly. 

" Acre! Acre! Woe for the garrison of Acre! " 

The Arab, watching without, heard the words and 
shivered. 

"Acre, and Arsuf," Saladin repeated. "Oh, that I 
have lived to see this day! They fled, they fled, they 
fled!" 

Hassan could hear no more, save the step going and 
coming, now fast, now slow. But he was held bound by 
the sight of his master's agony, which he reflected in 
his own heart. He felt himself swallowed up, drown- 
ing, in the deep sea of the Sultan's grief. 

" Is the faith a lie? " Saladin asked himself. " Can 
God suffer the warriors of Islam to be scattered by the 
Franks? If God rules — ah, what do I say! 'There is 
no God but God; in him do I trust.' " 

The steps died into silence. 

Nearly an hour had passed^ the Sultan had ceased 
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from walking, and again all was so still tHat Hassan 
nerved himself to act, lest Firuz should grow weary of 
waiting. But Firuz slept. 

With infinite caution the Arab crept round to the tent 
door. Now was the time, for already the cold gray dawn 
was drawing near, and the stars had almost ended their 
stately march across the sky. He parted the curtains 
and slipped between, and as he did so Hassan remem- 
bered how in the Paradise the curtains of the bride- 
chamber had parted for him, that he might go to his 
bride. Once he had passed through to find love, now 
to bring death. 

But on the threshold he paused, the bed was empty — 
where was the Sultan? With every second of delay his 
resolution weakened. He told himself that he desired 
his eyes to get accustomed to the strange light. He 
fancied that he heard steps approaching, and he shiv- 
ered at the imaginary danger, but it was only Firuz 
stirring in his sleep. Hassan advanced further; then he 
saw his master, and stopped in wonder. 

Within two paces of the Arab the Sultan was lying 
prone upon his prayer-carpet. He might have been 
dead already or in a swoon — if so, let it be ended. Has- 
san was stooping down to stab the prostrate figure, when 
Saladin with an effort half rose to his knees. The slight 
rustle of the Arab's entry, heard perhaps but not under- 
stood, had roused him from his dumb agony of gjief. 
Never in Hassan's eyes had the Sultan seemed so weak, 
so defenceless, so little of a prince, so much a man as 
he did now. 

" Oh, God! " Saladin cried aloud, utterly unconscious 
of Hassan, who for his part stood in act to strike, but 
yet compelled to listen. "Oh, God! Thou alone art 
Great, Thou alone art Merciful and Compassionate, 
Thou alone knowest all things and hast ordained all 
things. Hearken unto the prayer and the confession of 
Yussuf, Thy slave. Oh, God! I have done wrong; for I 
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boasted that I was the champion of the Moslems and the 
defender of the True Faith, and who is their champion 
and their defender save only Thou? I have been pun- 
ished, and I have sinned in murmuring against my pun- 
ishment. But I beseech Thee let not my pride be visited 
on the people ! For I was proud because I had conquered 
back the Holy City, and had delivered it out of the hands 
of the Franks; and in my heart perchance I took the 
glory unto myself and gave it not wholly to Thee. But 
oh, God! save the Holy City. I am not worthy to lead 
the armies of the faitjiful, lest another disaster overtake 
them. But save only Jerusalem, oh, God! Let me die, 
let the power pass away from my sons, and let my name 
be forgotten, so that Thy praises are yet chanted in the 
Mosque of Omar. But ah! who am I that I should ask 
aught of Thee? Yet if Thou hast so ordained it, visit 
my sins upon me in this life, for I have been but an 
unworthy servant. Who am I that I should seek to 
question Thy purposes? Yet if Jerusalem is to be lost, 
grant that one boon of death, for Thou art full of 
pity, and disregardest not the humblest of Thy wor- 
shippers." 

Hassan had listened, ashamed of thus spying or 
ashamed at his delay, but yet he could not strike while 
his master prayed. Then at the word " unworthy " he 
started, drawing in his breath sharply, for that single word 
had brought back to him the Pavilion in the Paradise. 
He heard Saida's oath : " Swear that thou wilt always 
remember our love, and that thou wilt never do aught 
unworthy of it!" To picture that scene more clearly, 
he half closed his eyes, murmuring her words softly. 
The spell of her memory had made him forget where 
he stood. Saladin caught the sigh, and, startled, sprang 
to his feet. There was a moment's silence, as the two 
men searched each other's faces. The uplifted dagger 
was raised to smite. 

Saladin half gasped, "Is >Mi^ >Cafe ^xjAX" He had 
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prayed for death, and it seemed that God had given him 
what he sought. And indeed his life trembled in the 
balance; one sudden movement to escape, one cry for 
help would have sealed his doom. But he never 
blenched, his prayer had exalted him for the time beyond 
the reach of human weaknesses, and he had no dread of 
death since he was a King. He waited. 

Hassan lowered his eyes, shame overwhelmed him, 
the blood mantled his cheeks. The dagger slipped from 
his fingers, and burying its point in the floor, it quivered 
with impotent rage at losing its prey. Saladin had seen 
it, and none knew better than he what signified that 
blade bent like a waving flame, and that emerald which, 
carved with the strange symbol, sparkled with green 
lights as the hilt still shook from the fall. Nor was he 
the first Sultan of Damascus who had learnt its mean- 
ing; for Nur-al-din ibn Zangi, too, had waked to find 
pinned to his pillow, by even such a weapon, a missive 
that bore, the orders of the Sheik of the Mountain. 

" Thou, an Assassin! " escaped from the Sultan, " thou, 
the son of Selim ibn Hassan, thou, my gu'ardsman! *' 

The Arab, overcome by the sense of his treachery, fell 
at the Sultan's feet. 

''Sire, I am an Ismailian; I am Hassan of the 
Assassins." 

"And the letter of y ester evening?" Saladin asked 
quickly. 

"I put it here, sire; throwing it through the window 
as I passed on the rounds." 

"Ah! " The Sultan was relieved, for, though he had 
despised the warning, yet he had wondered whose hand 
had brought it to him. He said no more to Hassan, 
though his lips moved, thanking God for the deliver- 
ance. Yet even now the Arab could have accomplished 
his purpose, for the Sultan had no weapon in his grasp, 
while Hassan was young and strong. But the Ax^\i Vca^ 
no more a thought, save to await Viis setiVtuce* 
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One of my guard, one of my own guard, in whom 
I had trusted as in my own sons," murmured the 
Sultan. 

The Grand Master had planned aright in this, when 
he foresaw that if one of the Sultan's body-guard was 
proved to be an Ismailian, no prince for ever after could 
feel secure. 

It was long before Saladin broke the silence, and Has- 
san lay still, counting his heart-beats; he could speak 
nothing in his defence. 

"Rise up!" Saladin commanded him. "Kneel to 
God for forgiveness, not to me." Hassan obeyed, but he 
hung his head, he could not lift his eyes to meet the 
eyes of Saladin. 

"Why hast thou desired to do this thing?" Saladin 
asked in almost gentle tones. The Arab was tongue- 
tied. 

" There was the bond of bread and salt between us." 
The Sultan spoke yet more gently, like a mother re- 
proaching her son. 

At last Hassan's lips were unlocked, the eloquence of 
his people came to him, and he told all without reserve: 
his bringing up amongst the Assassins at Masyaf ; his 
sojourn in the Vale of Peace; his exile, his return, and 
the charge of the Grand Master. 

" So," the Sultan spake, after hearing patiently to the 
end, " so it was for the love of a woman that thou 
playedst the traitor." 

" For the love of a woman, sire! Yet more than a 
woman, for she was of the Paradise." 

" Ay, and what is thy Paradise? Tis of this world, 
not of the other; for to that not even the Prophet of 
God had access, save once only. Thou hast been de- 
ceived, thou and thy comrades." 

"My comrades!" Hassan remembered Firuz, who 
lurked without undiscovered, and he remembered that 
the Initiate, too, was at hand. 
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"Where are thy comrades? Thou earnest not alone 
to do this deed." 

Hassan was at a loss for a reply; yet he must save the 
Sultan. 

"Thou hast repented of thy sin, but thou canst not 
betray those who shared in thy sin? Is that thy 
thought? 






Sire," exclaimed the Arab, " I have broken many 
oaths this night, and my life is doubly forfeit, to thee 
and to the Grand Master. Yet, though I have been his 
dupe, I cannot give up to the torture another of his 
dupes. Sire! for thy own life's sake grant me this: let 
me but go to the tent door, and I will bid him that should 
have helped me, go— but to the tent door! I will not 
fly, sire; on the honour of an Arab of the Arabs. Ah! 
what is my honour now? " 

" There is another, then? Where are my guards? Or 
is he, too, of the body-guard? " 

The last words were spoken sadly indeed. The Sultan 
felt as if the very earth was giving way beneath him 
when he had to doubt his chosen warriors. Yet he was 
touched: for he read Hassan's heart, and saw that the 
Arab loved him with a deep devotion, but he delayed 
his judgment a while. 

" There is no Assassin in thy body-guard, sire." 

"Yet one waits without. Where is the watch?" 
They sleep, sire, and cannot wake before dawn." 
Asleep! at their post! " Saladin's face grew stern. 
Twas not their fault, sire. I made their meal, and 
I put drugs in it. How should they suspect me their — 
who was of their company. Ah, sire! visit their punish- 
ment on me: for I alone deserve the torture." 

" Nay, we torture no man. They shall be forgiven." 

Hassan poured out his thanks. Mahmud, at least, was 
saved. 

"Hast thou nothing to plead for thyself?" Saladin 
asked of him. 
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** Nothing, sire. I loved, and of that I cannot repent" 

" Hadst thou loved God as thou hast loved this woman, 
thou wouldst not be standing here. As thou wert tau^t, 
so thou hast tried to act, but God has foiled thy master, 
the Old Man of the Mountain. I know him and all his 
ways, and I know that he has tricked thee to become 
a tool in his hands, as helpless to free thyself from his 
power as these guardsmen of mine, whom thou hast 
drugged, to free themselves from slumber. And, per- 
chance, thou art no more to blame than they, because 
they failed in their trust. Thou hast lost thy bride and 
thy Paradise; that loss shall be thy punishment. The 
Compassionate has shown me mercy, and I would show 
mercy unto thee, if from henceforth thou wilt strive to 
serve Him for a good end as thou didst for an evil when 
thou didst pass though the lines to Acre. Stay, then, in 
the body-guard and fight as thou hast done before, that 
so thy companions may never learn that they were 
shamed by having an Assassin in their midst, and that 
thou mayest win for thyself a place in the true Paradise 
of God and of his Prophet. Sorrow thou hast had, but 
God will requite thee, even for the loss of thy beloved.'* 

" Sire! I will serve thee till my death." Hassan lifted 
up his eyes and looked humbly at his master. 

"And I bid thee serve God!" answered Saladin. 
After a while he spake again. " I ask not the Assassin's 
name who waits without, but bid him go. Say that I 
war with his Sheik and not with him, but that it will be 
death for him if he profane, for a second time, the camp 
of Islam's warriors." 

" Sire, I may die and he return. He is Firuz, a Per- 
sian, of Said's troop." 

" Bid Firuz go, then, and keep watch alone. Tell no 
one of what has passed between us — I charge thee by 
the bond of bread and salt." 

Hassan stooped and picked up the dagger. He strove 
tc speak his gratitude arvdYvvs ^^N<^\oTi^\i>aX ^^^aisi tiot^ 
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though to Saladin his silence was more articulate than 
words. He made his obeisance and went forth. 

" My prayer is answered," said the Sultan. He had 
asked to die if Jerusalem were to fall, and though in all 
his days he had never been so near his death, nor would 
be till the hour came, he had been spared. So, surely, 
the Holy City would be spared, if God had indeed given 
him a sig^. Filled with this new hope, the Sultan laid 
himself down to rest, and sleep visited him after his long 
vigil. 

Hassan, leaving the tent, strode past the supine 
guardsmen to where Firuz lay slumbering. He laid his 
hand on the Ismailian's shoulder. Firuz awoke in- 
stantly. 

" Thou hast been long in doing it," said he gaily. 

Hassan held up the dagger as his answer. 

"Why hast thou wiped it clean?" asked the Is- 
mailian. "This steel should welcome the rust that 
comes from a prince's and a heretic's blood." 

" I have not needed to wipe it clean." 

" Then Yussuf ? " 

" The Sultan lives, and shall live." 

" Thou hast failed. But he is still within. I will '* 

"One step and I strike!" As Hassan spoke, Firuz 
recoiled. 

" What meanest thou? Art thou mad? I will do thy 
work for thee. Let me pass, I say." 

" Stay — or this dagger is turned against thee. Thou 
shalt not slay the Sultan! " 

" Traitor, thou hast betrayed the Order! " 

" Ay! for the Order is a wicked and a cruel Order, and 
to betray it is more honourable than to serve it. Firuz, 
I have renounced it; so do thou renounce it." 

" Never, while yet there remains the Paradise." 

"Then thou must fly, for after dawn thy life is no 
longer safe, and it is forfeit if thou returtiest to \3afc 
camp." 
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"Thou hast betrayed me to save thyself, thou 
coward!" 

It was the second time he had uttered the taunt, and 
Hassan needed all his self-control not to strike him down 
with the dagger that seemed hungry for a victim. 

" Go! " said the Arab. " Go, and if thou comest near 
me again, I will screen thee no longer. Go back to 
Masyaf and tell the Grand Master that he has striven to 
make of me a creature base as himself, but that he has 
failed. Tell him that, as I cursed him once when I 
knew not what I did, so I curse him now and shall defy 
him always. Tell him that from henceforth I devote 
my life to the defending of that of my true master 
Saladin — may he live for ever! " 

" Give me the dagger," interrupted Firuz. The Is- 
mailian was not slow-witted. He could partly g^ess the 
policy of killing both the rival princes or neither, and 
he understood that, if Saladin were not slain, he would 
be kept waiting long for his return, since he would be 
forbidden to kill Richard. Who was Hassan, to keep 
him from those delights in the Vale of Peace? He 
glanced quickly round, the guards were still uncon- 
scious, there was yet time to slay Saladin and make good 
his escape, but Hassan stood in his way — Hassan, by the 
irony of fate, the Sultan's sole defender. But he thought 
of the Paradise, and he made his resolve. 

Hassan gave back the dagger. Firuz gapped it. 
Pressing the emerald on the hilt, he suddenly struck at 
the Arab; aiming between the neck and the collar bone, 
so that, the point reaching the heart, he might be killed 
before he could cry out and alarm the soldiers or their 
sleeping prince. But Hassan, warned by the Ismailian's 
furtive glance, had suspected something. He swerved 
as the dagger fell, it missed its aim, ripped up the Arab's 
surtout of crocus-yellow silk, but did not touch the skin. 
Firuz almost overbalanced, and before he could recover 
Hassan was facing \um, ^\m\\a.\ m biand* 
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"Go!" he said. "For the last time I warn thee. 
Turn thy back and go. Step forward, and I kill thee; 
linger, and in three minutes I call to the sentries." 

Firuz hesitated. Should he try a duel, dagger against 
sword — he knew it could at the best mean the death of 
both- He saw that he was beaten, beaten by the Arab 
whom he had affected to despise. At that instant a fierce 
hatred was born in his heart. 

" May the curse of the Grand Master be on thee and 
on thy beloved!" He backed a little and half turned. 
" Before AH, I will make her my mistress when I again 
enter the Paradise." Then he fled at his topmost speed 
among the tents. 

Hassan did not pursue. He sat down by the side of 
Mahmud; for on earth Mahmud and the Sultan alone 
claimed him now. Honour and his purer love had tri- 
umphed, he had done naught unworthy. And yet he 
wept. 

It was thus that Hassan refused to give the blood of 
Saladin as the price for his beloved. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Zbc Doom of tbe OrDen 

** A Y, we have failed, for Yussuf ibn Ayyub lives," said 
^ the Grand Master. 

He was seated in a chamber of the Palace, and with 
him were both the Initiate Mohammed, who still pre- 
sided over the Vale of Peace, and the Initiate Salman, 
who had returned from Acre and Arsuf. Two Initiates 
of lower rank, who were specially attached to the person 
of their chief, stood by. The Grand Master himself was 
enthroned on a dais, while close beside him, to right and 
left, two braziers of charcoal had been placed to give him 
warmth, for the decrepitude of age had claimed him, and 
it was winter. 

.Without the rain descended steadily, flooding the 
little stream where Hassan had first met his beloved, 
beating against the marble front, while the wind rattled 
the latticework of the casements, as if it were a belated 
traveller clamouring to be let in where there was light 
and food. The Central Court was desolate; no lamp 
burnt in all the balconies, no sound of music and 
laughter filled the Pavilion, the slave-girls, brides of the 
elect, no longer flitted behind the pillars, challenging 
the gaze of their masters of a day. Instead black dark- 
ness and the fierce gale, that, stripping the leaves from 
the trees, sent them in whirling columns to dance fan- 
tastically down the long, cloistered passages, or now, 
as each gust fell, swept them before it over the pave- 
ment with the rush and scamper as of rats sc\idd\sN.^ 
liQro§$ a bam, aiFrighted by the kmd\m§ ol ^ \i5vXW5v. 
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The fountains had ceased to play, but the rain alone had 
flooded the pool, till it overflowed into the Pavilion, its 
waters black and turbid from the rotting herbage. 

"Ay, we have failed," repeated the Initiate Salman. 
The Warden of the Paradise awaited Sinan's reply in 
silence. 

"It is cold!" the Grand Master said querulously, 
shivering as a sudden blast of wind hurled the rain 
viciously against the shutters; a chill draught even found 
its way through some unsuspected crevice and, passing 
by the braziers, made the charcoal glow brighter and the 
pale flames leap up. The Grand Master was unveiled, 
his mouth hung open slightly, his eyes seemed dull, 
lacking expression. From the day on which he had sent 
Firuz to the camp of the Moslems he had lost his vigour; 
for he hoped that his darling scheme was to be accom- 
plished and that he need labour no more. And so he 
waited patiently till the news came of Hassan's deser- 
tion to the side of Saladin; — ^the web had been spun in 
vain. 

Very aged, very feeble he had become now. He 
crouched upon his divan, holding his hands over the 
fires, and watching the light shine through the chinks 
between his fingers. His teeth chattered, he mumbled 
to himself continually: "Cold! oh, so cold!" H? 
drooped his head forward a little. 

"So Yussuf ibn Ayyub still lives," said the Initiate 
Mohammed. 

" Cannot these slaves of thine make even a fire hot? " 
mumbled the Grand Master. 

" Ay, Yussuf ibn Ayyub still lives, and Hassan, who 
should have slain him, serves him." Salman again re- 
iterated his words, and at last the Sheik of the Mountain 
roused himself from his reverie. 

"They live! Yussuf ibn Ayyub lives, but, as surely 
as I am God incarnate, they shall perish miserably. Ay, 

1 ^m God; 1 say it\ YIVo ^^^^ ^^^i^ I wi God, there 
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is nothing hid from me: I give my order and the mighti* 
est shall be stricken down. I am Omnipotent, I am 
Omniscient, I am Absolute in this world and in the 
next. Were I to show my face to my meaner disciples, 
would they not die, shrivelled at the vision of my glory? 
I shall live for ever as I have lived — it must be for ever; 
it has been very long." Till now he had spoken with 
some of the old force; his eyes glowed again, but not 
with the light of clear and ordered reason. Suddenly 
he broke off for a moment, and began to chafe his thin 
palms together. " Cold; oh, so cold! Shall I never be 
warm again?" he muttered, cowering over the braziers. 

The two Initiates looked at their superior and then at 
each other; so might two wolves eye the leader of the 
pack who, they know, must soon yield up his place to 
another, and that other one of themselves. 

" God, who talked of God? " began the Grand Master 
abruptly. " Who spake to me of God? The fool — ^who 
knows if there be a God; and who cares for Him, since 
He cares not for us. Nay, let the Ismailians believe us 
inspired by wisdom from the Divine Being, if it please 
them to believe so. Ha! let them have me for God, me 
for their divinity! " 

He chuckled at the thought, nodding his head 
sagely. 

" Give him wine," whispered Salman to the Initiate of 
the Paradise. " Then his wits will return." 

Mohammed signed assent, and struck on a little gong. 
The Grand Master had once more forgotten their pres- 
ence and, crouching closer to the braziers, muttered to 
himself, " I am the incarnation of the Deity, I am God," 
and again, " Oh, to be warm ; to be warm I " 

A black eunuch, entering at the summons, received 
Mohammed's order; he withdrew, but soon returned car- 
rying a bowl of hot spiced wine, which he left by the side 
oi the Grand Master. The Sheik stretched out his trem- 
bling hand, as if to leam by touch wVval Vl coTvXaia^^\ ^^ 
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smell of the wine reached his nostrils, and a suspicious 
look came into his eyes. 

" I am old, they think that I have lived too long; they 
wish to poison me first, and each will strive to poison 
the other afterwards. Ay, I am old, but I do not wish 
to die; I will not die!" He imagined that he merely 
thought these words, but in fact he spoke them clearly. 
Then he said aloud: 

"I do not want all, and ye are thirsty; drink ye 
of it ! " 

Mohammed drank at once, and the Grand Master, 
partly reassured, held out his two hands for the bowl. 
In carrying it to his lips he spilt much of the liquid, and 
running down his long white beard, it left a stain as of 
blood on snow. But, when he had drained it to the end, 
he began to revive, to renew his strength: his eyes grew 
bright and moist; he stiffened himself and sat more up- 
right, his fingers ceased to twitch, and the muscles of his 
face worked no longer convulsively. A second bowl was 
brought him. 

" Ay, Yussuf, the son of Ayyub, must die! " He 
spoke with all his old decision. 

" And Hassan too? " Salman insinuated. 

" For a little he shall endure." 

" He has broken the vows of the Order." It was 
again Salman who spoke. " And he lives a captain in 
Yussuf s guard." 

" My vengeance is but deferred," said the Grand 
Master. 

" Hassan must die for his treachery," Mohammed be- 
gan, " but, as for Yussuf, who is to slay him? We can- 
not easily employ Firuz, since he can no longer mingle 
with the army, and, as it is winter, we can bring no one 
into this place, for no one would believe himself in a 
Vale of Peace." As he spoke, the wind again howled 
down the valley. 

" And could we do so while Hassan i^ about Yussuf *5 
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person? He can warn Saladin against all attempts; for 
he knows every one of the chosen youth/* 

" Why not suffer Yussuf to live and waste his power in 
this so-called Holy War against the Franks? " suggested 
Mohammed. 

** Has not his doom been decreed by the Order? Have 
I not said it?" The Grand Master spoke arrogantly, 
looking to the lesser Initiates who stood beside. Those 
of the lower grade had ever supported him loyally, and 
he them. Mohammed saw that he must change his tone 
a little. 

" Twill be hard to slay both Kings, when we have 
only Firuz to do the deed; and, sire, thy decree was that, 
if Yussuf were slain, Malik Rik should die also." 

" And my decree stands," answered the Grand Master. 
" As I have said, Yussuf must die. It is my sentence, 
and my sentence is still the sentence of the Order." He 
looked proudly at the two chief Initiates, for the wine 
was spurring his old heart, and the flame of his expiring 
torch of life and reason burnt up fiercely in the socket. 
" I have served the Order long and ruled long, and in 
this matter the Order shall serve me. For neither Yussuf 
nor I have many moons to live. My years weigh heavy 
on me, and he is worn by the labours of his campaigns. 
But happy is the man who sees the sun rise the day after 
his enemy has died. Over a score of years have we 
reigned; he has grown stronger, but not strong enough 
to destroy me, and I have not been strong enough to 
destroy him. Ye know how greatly he has dared, even 
to besiege Masyaf, yet I found my way to his tent by 
night and made him swear to retire; holding my dagger 
at his throat." He paused and drank more of the wine, 
but now his fingers grasped the bowl firmly. " Yet fear- 
ing the vengeance of his troops, I dared not drive the 
dagger to his heart. But ere I die I will see that dagger 
rusted with the blood of Yussuf. Fear nothing, the 
Order 3hall not suffer; and if bpth the princes perish, 
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Saladin and Malik Rik alike, we need dread neither 
Frank nor Turk, since both their realms will be divided 
among warring emirs and princelings. Ay, Malik Rik 
shall perish; though I could almost love him for his vic- 
tories over Yussuf." 

" Ay, but though Firuz may kill Malik Rik, for Yussuf 
we must wait till the spring comes again, and one of the 
chosen youth be brought hither," said the Warden of 
the Paradise. 

"We will not wait," the Grand Master spoke impa- 
tiently. " Am I a young man, who can afford to treasure 
up his vengeance till a fitting hour? I may not live to 
see the spring, and Yussuf ibn Ayyub may not live 
either. Ye delay, and more, ye wish to defeat my pur- 
poses, but these " — ^the Sheik pointed to the two inferior 
Initiates — "these are my witnesses! I am still Grand 
Master, and if ye disobey I can still trace the Sa- 
cred Symbol in the characters of doom. Ye wish me 
dead and already plot which shall succeed. Then 
whoso wins, he will be chief in my stead and can de- 
cide, but now it is still my hour, and ye are still my 
slaves." 

Mohammed bowed submissively, looking at the Sheik 
with a certain admiration. Salman for a moment paled, 
and then spake: 

" Sire, 'tis all our pleasure to do thy bidding, and long 
mayest thou direct our counsels." 

The Sheik looked from one to the other suspiciously. 
After a while he stretched out his hands, and sighed 
wearily. 

" Let me forget Yussuf for a while ! Soon I shall for- 
get all things, and be myself forgotten. You also will 
die," he exclaimed in sudden vehemence. " You will die, 
perish, rot into dust viler than offal! But can there be 
peace in death when the last wish of heart and mind is 
unfulfilled? Ah! let me forget Yussuf!" 

"I§ it thy will, sire, that the women be summoned 
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here? " asked Mohammed, after a pause, hoping thus to 
divert him from his purpose. 

" Nay. But I will go into the Hall of Audience and 
thither shalt thou summon all the women; for I would 
hear music and singing and look on the dance once 
again, before I go out into the darkness. And after- 
ward I will make known my will, that the doom of the 
Order be accompHshed.*' 

The Grand Master strove to rise unaided, but his 
strength failed him, and he sank back on the divan with 
a faint sigh. The two subordinate Initiates removed 
the braziers, and brought a thick robe of black fur, which 
they wrapped round him; at the same time, covering his 
face with a veil, they fastened in his turban the aigrette 
of emeralds, the Sacred Symbol. 

Mohammed and Salman also veiled themselves, and 
the gong was sounded four separate times. The black 
slaves entered, bearing a litter which was entirely cov- 
ered by a cloth of crimson. Helped by the two Initiates 
the Grand Master seated himself, and the eunuchs car- 
ried him on their shoulders, even as they had carried 
Hassan when he was borne to the bride-chamber. The 
women, dressed in their richest apparel, lined the cor- 
ridors, but all kept silence, bowing their heads and pros- 
trating themselves before the Sheik of the Mountain as 
he passed: not even the boldest dared to raise her eyes 
from the ground, since they dreaded the Grand Master 
even more than their ruler, the Warden of the Paradise. 
Every year the Sheik came thus, in the winter season, 
and passed them in review before him. Every year, 
after his coming, some of their number were taken away, 
perhaps becattse they had been indiscreet and had bab- 
bled to their lovers about the secrets of the Vale, or be- 
cause their beauty was waning and they were no longer 
young as if with perpetual youth. Like the Angel of 
Death he came among them, mysterious, ruthless, nor 
did they ever s^^ bis face» They knew not whether he 
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was old or young, nor whether he was always the same 
man who came to be their judge; they knew not the 
fate that befell such as vanished from their midst; some 
said they were sold into slavery to the strange one- 
footed men who lived, so their legends told them, in the 
heart of Ethiopia; some said that they were cast forth to 
perish amid the rocky mountains that surrounded the 
Vale of Peace, and some told wilder stories of the un- 
known weird. Only those that were enlightened, the 
spies in their midst, said nothing. 

The Grand Master was placed on a throne at the upper 
end of the great Hall of Audience in the eastern wing, 
which part of the Palace Hassan had never explored. 
The two Initiates who tended him propped him round 
with cushions, that he might sit erect as of old. He had 
indeed nearly fainted with the movement, but, after an- 
other draught of the spiced wine, he recovered himself 
when once seated on the dais. 

He looked down the great oval hall, that was only 
used when the Grand Master visited the Palace. Its roof 
was dome-shaped, the ceiling of white enamelled tiles re- 
lieved with green designs whose interpretation was hid- 
den from all save the chiefs of the Assassins. Here, 
written in a hieroglyphic script, were the names and titles 
of mighty princes who had fallen at the decree of the 
Order, — Maudud the Ataberg and many another, — ^and, 
as the Grand Master looked at them he raised himself a 
little, for he hoped that, if he lived to enter the Vale of 
Peace yet once more, he would see added to the list the 
name of one greater than them all, the name of Abu-al- 
Muzafir, Yussuf ibn Ayyub ibn Shadhi, the Sultan of 
the East. 

The floor, too, was severe in style, made of white mar- 
ble inlaid with devices in green chalcedony. But the 
walls were gay with rich tapestries of varied colours,— 
red, orange, and green, — though all of crocus-yellow had 
been stored away, for that w^s th^ cplour of Saladin. 
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Huge chandeliers depended from the ceiling, whose 
curved and glistening surface reflected the light down- 
wards. The rays from their numberless lamps made a 
brightness rivalling the noonday, the heat was great, the 
air was laden with perfumes, and here, in this fervid at- 
mosphere, which the younger men could scarcely en- 
dure, the Sheik of the Mountain forgot his weariness 
and his haunting. terrors; for the wine was still coursing 
in his sluggish veins and he loved the light and the 
warmth — loved them with the love of the very old who 
know that they will soon go out into that kingdom of 
darkness and of sleep, where all is dim and shadowy and 
chill. 

Musicians, singers, and dancers now trooped into the 
Hall, that they might divert the Grand Master with their 
melodies. They filed before his throne, before the two 
hooded chiefs of the Initiates who stood to right and 
left of the Sheik. The three veiled men seemed, from 
their sombre garb, grim intruders in this place made 
for mirth and revelry. Their masks chilled the players, 
as the skeleton at the feast might have chilled the blood 
of some gay guest whose eye had lit by chance on the 
sightless sockets and ironic jaw. 

Vast though the Hall of Audience was, the air had 
become close, oppressing the women, and moreover the 
glare of the lamps, that beating down from above merci- 
lessly, exposed every faint beginning of a wrinkle, every 
touch of paint or powder, however deft, blinded those 
that danced. The four leaders themselves became con- 
fused and forgot their movements: one of the youngest 
girls, a Persian by birth, who, snatched from a caravan 
when yet a child, had been brought up in the Vale of 
Peace, fainted — overcome by the stifling heat and by the 
intoxicating odours and essences that burnt in the cen- 
sers. The Persian fell heavily on the m'arble floor, caus- 
ing another to swerve from her path in the mazes of the 
dance: in a moment all the groups were tangled to- 
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gether; they stopped, afraid to proceed, the singers, too, 
paused, frightened, and the music died away in a wailing 
discord. Then, moved by a single impulse of overmas- 
tering terror, they prostrated themselves at the feet of 
the Grand Master, who did not deign to acknowledge 
their obeisance. 

One alone out of all the hundred dancers and the com- 
panies of singers and musicians had not done homage 
with her fellows. She, as it chanced, stood in the very 
centre of the Hall ; her long dark hair, which, unlike the 
others, she had not troubled to adorn with any silken 
strings or jewelled ornaments, flowed loosely over her 
shoulders and bare arms, and white robe, which itself 
was scarcely whiter than her face; for she had g^own 
very pale at her own boldness, but yet her dark eyes 
looked straight into those of the Grand Master with 
something of defiance in their gaze. The Sheik of the 
Mountain stared at her in surprise rather than in anger; 
he had noticed her remain standing when the rest had 
bowed in panic, and had seen that she had not acted 
thus of deliberate intent, but because her thoughts were 
so far detached that she had not m'erged herself in the 
action of the crowd. But once left to face him, as the 
Grand Master watched, the colour rushed back to her 
cheeks, yet, though her bosom rose and fell quickly, and 
her lips half opened like the bud of a flower, she only 
drew herself up more firmly; determining never again 
to bend the knee to her tyrant. 

"Who is the woman?" asked the Grand Master in 
the secret language of the Order. He knew already 
Mohammed's answer. 

" She who was Hass-an's bride." 

" Saida! A merchant's daughter, we have met before. 
Ay, I never forget those who have had speech with me, 
and she is beautiful. What thinkest thou, Salman?" 

" She is beautiful indeed, sire ! " answered the Initiatei 
Mohammed looked at him* 
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"There is no pleasure for the old," the Sheik said, 
after signing to them that they might rise. " Let these 
slave-g^rls depart; they can only please youths." 

The Warden of the Paradise interpreted this order to 
the eunuchs, who descending amid the shamed and silent 
throng, marshalled them in files, so that, in passing out, 
each might severally make her reverence to the Grrand 
Master. Then the slaves, too, left, closing the great 
doors behind them. 

But as Saida passed, Mohammed turned to the Sheik. 

" Is it thy will that she be punished, sire? " 

The Grand Master's head had drooped; he raised it 
slowly. 

'' Who? " 

" Saida, sire." 

"Wherefore?" 

" She made no obeisance with the others. The penalty 
is death?" 

" Nay " began Salman. 

The Grand Master had not heard, and they took him 
again to his chamber; the senile weakness had fallen on 
him, so the two chief Deys left him with the inferior 
Initiates; Mohammed, going to transact some business 
with certain of the eunuchs and women-spies, hurried 
first away. Salman traversed the corridors more slowly, 
thinking. 

Before he knew it, a woman stood before him. He had 
come upon her unawares when she was stealing round 
a turn in the passage. She started, discovered. 

"What doest thou here, Saida?" he demanded, not 
unkindly. " Dost thou not know thou art on forbidden 
ground?" 

" I know it well, lord Dey. But I seek speech with 
the Grand Master." 

" Art thou courting death then? Return, while none 
has seen thee." 

" Suffer me to pass, lord Dey; what is my life or death 
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to thee? But speech with him who is master over all 
here, that I will have, were it only to hear my sentence 
from his lips." 

"Back! I forbid it." 

Saida looked at him, but Salman's veil was down; only 
his voice and eyes betrayed the Initiate's thought. 

"Thou art one of the Three, lord Dey, but not the 
Warden of this Paradise. Thou art kind, for thou 
wouldst save me from doom, when I would go to meet 
it. Yet have I not the right to meet it? When the Grand 
Master comes I have heard that all may see him, if they 
dare the venture, and are prepared for death if their com- 
plaint fails. I will go! If thou preventest me, I will defy 
the Grand Master amid all my fellows, to gain my 
desire." 

" Thou art resolved. Yet tell me thy petition. I may 
spare thee danger." 

" Is Hassan living? " 

" Hassan? There are many Hassans amongst us." 

" Thou knowest whom I name. Hassan ibn Selim ibn 
Hassan, who was Sheik of the Arabs of the Beni Sa'ad. 
He who came to the Paradise and was my lover." 

" He is dead. Think not of him." 

"Thou liest! Ay, my lord Dey, thou liest. I will 
pass." 

She raised her voice threateningly. One of the lesser 
Initiates came from the Grand Master's room down the 
corridor. To him she appealed. 

" I would see the Grand Master — I, Saida, the bride 
of Hassan ibn Selim." 

"Thou art mad!" said Salman; drawing his robes 
around him he left her. The lesser Initiate warned 
Saida likewise, but she held firm. He bade her wait, 
and went himself to the Sheik. After a few moments he 
returned again. She was admitted. 

The heat of the small room where the Grand Master 
shivered between his braziers almost overpowered hefi 
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but she made her obeisance and stood up to face him. 
The wine-cup, once more filled and half emptied, stood 
on a pedestal between them. The two lesser Initiates 
silently watched their chief. 

"What dost thou desire, woman?" demanded the 
Sheik. " Speak, and be brief." 

" I desire my lover, Hassan the son of Selim. Give 
him back to me, oh, Grand Master! " 

"Thou knowest that to seek news of one outcast is 
death?" 

"Ay, sire!" 

" And that all outcasts are for ever dead? " 

" Nay, he is not dead, sire! I know that he was sent 
to murder Sultan Yussuf, I know that he refused the 
deed, and that he yet lives, a captain in the Sultan's 
guard." 

Thou hast learnt overmuch — ^how?" 
Do not women come to us from the world without, 
sire? I have spoken truth, and I ask a boon. Give me 
back to him." 

" Thy courage is great," said the Grand Master mus- 
ingly. " Yet it can but earn death, as his cowardice has 
done. For a little he shall endure, but when I decree it 
he shall be crushed, as a warning to all cowards and 
traitors." 

" He is no coward, no traitor! Thou, too. Grand 
Master, dost break thy word; for thou didst swear to me 
that my father's life should be saved, and he was mur- 
dered by thy Assassins. Ay, I am a woman and not 
omniscient, but I have learnt much, and I will speak. 
And because the wine is in thy veins, because I am fair 
to behold, thou wilt hearken. Thou didst send Hassan 
here that he might become thy dupe and thy tool, but 
he loved me, and my word has proved stronger than 
thine when I bade him do naught unworthy of our love! 
So he broke his oath to thee, and I have been mightier 
than thou: for love is mightier than fear. Yet thou hast 
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his life in the hollow of thy hand; for if thou canst not 
strike down a Sultan, thou canst slay a captain; so much 
power is thine. Now I would buy his life of thee/' 

The Grand Master stretched out his hand tremblingly. 
She saw what he desired, and raised the wine-cup for 
him. His eyes followed her suspiciously. 

" Drink thyself first," he muttered, his dread again 
mastering him. 

She obeyed, smiling at him in scorn. He gulped down 
the remainder, straightening himself; for he had sunk 
down among his cushions while she was speaking. 

"Thou hast fear. Grand Master. Ay, fear of poison 
in the cup, of knife in the dark; I read it in thine eyes. 
So wouldst thou make Hassan fear, but the dread of 
death is not in the young and strong. I will buy his life 
of thee." 

"Woman, thy own is forfeit. Thou hast dared to 
mock me!" 

" Sire, hear on ! Is a Grand Master's passion swayed 
by a woman's words?" 

He sat more upright; the eyes almost smiled at her. 

"Thou lovest him well. But thou hast learnt too 
much, and thou knowest what awaits thee. Yet thou 
mayest say all." 

" Sire, thou wouldst doom me now, but a man does 
not lightly break the weapon that alone can pierce his 
foe. Thou art wroth with Hassan because he failed to 
slay Saladin the Sultan; and thou hast spared him for 
a time, because no mere stab, swiftly over, can appease 
thy anger at this defeat. Were the Sultan to die, would 
Hassan be suffered to live? " 

" Ah, were Yussuf to die? " The eyes turned fiercely 
on her. "Say on!" 

" Once more I ask thee, sire, wouldst thou suffer Has- 
san and me to meet, were the Sultan dead — ^to meet and 
live, unparted, untroubled?" 
^ " Thou goest to death, and I can speak with thee as 
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to the dead. Ay, all that would I do, were he to slay 
Yussuf. But 'tis impossible. He has failed, once and 
for all." 

" I will slay th^e Sultan for thee." 

"Thou? Thou wouldst slay Yussuf?" 

" Grant me Hassan's life and my life, if I escape, and 
it shall be done. Have I not striven to leave the Para- 
dise, risking death among the hills, till the spies set about 
me prevented the attempt? Have I not stood before thee 
now, defying thee, braving a worse doom? I have proved 
to thee that I have no fear, for Hassan loves me. But 
he is an Arab, and sets his honour before his love. As 
thou sayest, not even the promise — ^nay, the surety— of 
possessing me and all the Paradise would make him 
raise his hand against his master. But I have nothing 
else, sire — only his love, for which I may strive. If I 
cannot reach him, then let me die; it would be the one 
mercy thou couldst show." 

The Grand Master was silent for a time. 

" I believe thee," he said at length. " Thou wouldst 
dare all for thy lover. But thou wouldst so dare only 
if thou couldst find no other way to come to him." 

"Ay, sire! I have no cause to wish thy profit; ay, 
often have I cursed thee, murderer of my father! Thou 
hast robbed me of freedom and kin and lover. Have I 
not reason enough to hate thee? But I have need of 
thee, as thou seest; thou hast need of me. Where thy 
Assassins cannot go, a woman can. Am I not fair 
enough to be a gift worthy of any Sultan?" 

" Yussuf shall die! " broke out the Grand Master sud- 
denly. " He shall die as surely as I am God incarnate 
upon earth. I am God, I will it! Have I not created 
thee, Saida, in all thy beauty? Can I not shape thee to 
my own ends, I the Omnipotent? Ha! I see one creep- 
ing to the bedside of Yussuf. He sleeps groaning in 
his terror; he, the lord of myriads, who thought to come 
up against me — the All-powerful. I see a dagger raised; 
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is it by my hand or hers? Is it past or to come? Nay, 
it is to come! His armies flee, his goods are spoiled, 
and the sons of others rule in his stead. Long, long 
have I waited; now will I strike, strike, strike, and 
slay! '' 

He brought down his hands upon the pedestal with 
a force beyond his years. The shock recalled him. 

"Take her away; keep her where none can come to 
her, till the morrow." 

As she left she heard him muttering, "Cold! cold!" 
She walked as one dazed to the place of her imprison- 
ment, in greater dread of the Sheik's madness than she 
had ever been of his power. 



CHAPTER 11. 

SaiDa Xeat^ea tbe paraDfae* 

T^ HE next morning the Grand Master again called the 
* two chief Initiates into his presence. Strengthened 
by sleep, food, and wine he was again almost his old self, 
when Mohammed and Salman came at his summons, to 
find Saida before them, guarded by the Sheik's immediate 
followers. 

The Grand Master addressed the two in the secret 
tongue. 

" Warden of the Paradise, and Keeper of Masyaf , hear 
my decree. Yussuf shall be slain, and Malik Rik also. 
The King of the English dies second, by the hand of 
Firuz; the slayer of Yussuf is here — Saida." 

" Ay, sire, I am ready to do thy bidding, at my price! " 
she answered, guessing what he said from the names. 
The two Initiates regarded her, astounded. 

" Peace, woman! " The Grand Master then continued 
in the hidden tongue, ** A woman's hand alone can reach 
Yussuf, and his death by such means will yet more 
heighten the dread of the Ismailians. But ye doubt my 
wisdom; I will hear what ye would say." 

"Sire," replied Mohammed, "can a woman be 
trusted?" 

" She will answer thee. Saida," — ^he addressed her 
openly, — " tell why thou desirest to execute my will." 

" Sire, and ye also, my lord Deys," she replied boldly, 
" I have said that I will slay the Sultan, that Hassan's 
life may be spared, and mine too, if I can escape from 
the Sultan's avengers. I have learnt all concerning your 

33S 
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Order and your policy. I am no dupe, like the men you 
thrust here drugged, and take away, that they may ven- 
ture all to win back to this Vale. Could I have fled to 
my lover, I would have gone alone to him, but you are 
cunning, and I found no escape. For life I care no 
longer. Since Hassan was torn from me, what hope have 
I had; what joy was there in this place? Only the scoffs 
of other women who mocked me. So I have treasured 
my resolve, and will win it. I, a woman, can reach the 
Sultan, and by his life I can purchase my beloved's. 
You fear my treachery, and I avow it — ^were I able, I 
would be false to you as you have been to me. There is 
no oath that would be binding, sworn to such as you. 
But I know well you hold Hassan's life ait the mercy of 
your daggers, and wait. but the fitting hour. He is the 
pledge that keeps me to my word. The Grand Master 
has promised him to me, and I know that this time he 
will keep his promise — ^he will not grudge me my re- 
ward nor rescind what he has said. Is he not Grand 
Master ? " 

" Ay, I have decreed it; she shall slay Yussuf." 
The two Initiates spoke again in th'eir own^tongue^ 
Mohammed urging that Saida would deal falsely; Sal- 
man that Hassan ought not to be suffered to live, after 
his treachery to the Order. 

"You question my decree!" exclaimed the Grand 
Master threateningly. " But I am Sheik, Dey of Deys. 
This woman shall go on my sending; for I would see 
Yussuf die; and I know that my own hours are num- 
bered. Vengeance alone remains, vengeance and hatred! 
Have I plotted and warred against Yussuf for a score of 
years, that he should escape me at the last? Who else 
can so surely reach him? Were it my last breath, I 
would order the death of the son of Ayyub. He must 
die, die in his bed, smitten by a woman; he, Saladin the 
Prince Strong to Aid, the Sultan of the East. This 
woman shall do it." He raised himself higher, his 
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strong passion mastering him. " We will force her to 
the deed. She shall be watched so that she cannot trick 
us, if she would. Ay! " He turned suddenly on Saida, 
speaking her language. " If thou deceivest me, I will 
stir all the Ismailians against thee; Caucasus should not 
hide thee nor the Mountains of the Moon; but I would 
seize thee and Hassan, and have thy lover torn in pieces 
before thine eyes." 

She bowed her head, but did not quail. 

" Take her away," he said to the lesser Initiates, and 
she was again led to her place of imprisonment. 

" Sire," answered Mohammed, " if it is thy will, it is 
thy will. Yet I would that both this woman and her 
lover were slain; for they have learnt much of our 
secrets." 

" Not the woman! " cried Salman, " but Hassan " 

'* Unless she fail, both live," said the Grand Master. 
** She earns the right; for she brings me to the last tri- 
umph of my days." 

" But, sire, how is she to be sent? " asked Mohammed. 

" Salman can supply the way. She shall go as a pres- 
ent to Yussuf, as if sent by Muizz-al-din." 

"There is risk of discovery, sire," protested Mo- 
hammed. 

" Nay, there is none; I have thought of all. Salman 
shall take her from the Paradise to the caravanserai by 
Hamath. Ez Zeki shall be bidden to assemble an escort. 
We have papers of the Shah of Sinjar, and will counter- 
feit Muizz-al-din's seal, so that no one can detect it. 
And the rumour cannot travel from Hamath to Sinjar 
and back to Jerusalem ere she reach the Sultan, even 
were it credited at Sinjar. As for the present — is not 
a fair woman what Muizz-al-din loves to send, and yet 
more to receive? Also he longs to please Yussuf, but 
not to obey him. No one can doubt the embassy. 
Moreover, Salman has often been with Muizz-al-din, and 
is believed to be o»e 9l bi§ agent§ by the soldiers, as 
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Muizz-al-din thinks him a conspirator of the Egyptians. 
All will be done swiftly, ere there is time to suspect." 

" But the escort; are they to be * fidawi/ sire? *' asked 
Salman. 

" Nay, or they will learn too much of Hassan. 
Twenty Kurds, such as ride with the caravans, shall be 
the escort. Firuz must be sent to meet them, that he 
may be told when he is to slay Malik Rik." 

" Yet " began Mohammed. 

" I have spoken," broke in the Grand Master. " Obey! 
Ye think me old, but I am still Sheik, Dey of Deys ; and 
by my Godhead I will have thee slain, if thou durst 
speak against me. My word is death, thou shah learn 
it ; and thou, too, Salman, if either dare deceive me. A 
woman shall do my will. Chance has given her to me, 
and as surely as I alone am Absolute, she shall be sent* 
Ay, and she shall live for ever, she and her lover, for 
that I know happiness once more. Ha! I see visions — 
a room where a man enters, and she is there! Swift 
death ! Surely I see the doom of Yussuf . My glory fills 
the world, I live for ever!" 

He paused, shrank down again, and resumed in a 
calm tone, as if his outburst was forgotten. For some 
minutes he dictated the minutest orders to Mohammed, 
Salman, and the lesser Initiates, two more of whom he 
caused to be summoned. The number and equipment 
of the escort, the route to be taken, the terms of the 
letters to be sent, even the style of Saida's attire and 
that of her slaves; for, as a gift to a Sultan, she must 
have two attendants of her own sex — ^all these he gave 
in detail to his scribes. He saw personally that many of 
his commands were immediately put into execution, and 
then caused it to be announced that he would receive the 
women of the Paradise, granting audience to the spies 
who had any tale to bring, and to those slaves who had 
any wrong of which to complain, and who dared the 
penalty if they iailed m iVvtvc ^\^?aAm^^ ^ 
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Before this, Mohammed and Salman were dismissed. 
They went together to the Warden's chamber, and saw 
first that they were alone, and none within hearing. 
The Grand Master," said the elder Initiate bluntly, 

is mad. How long has this been?" 

" Mad! He can give his orders as usual, as we have 
seen ! " 

" Let us talk plainly. Thou hast doubtless seen him 
growing into his dotage at Masyaf, but this is more than 
dotage." 

** It has been slow, but I have marked it most since 
Arsuf." 

He is great even now," said Mohammed admiringly. 

I could wish that his mind was whole, and that he could 
reign over us for ever." 

Salman did not reply. 

" But 'tis madness, this plan to slay Yussuf. What 
thinkest thou?" 

We cannot oppose him," Salman answered. 
He is obstinate; for it is his last desire, as he says, 
and he will never relinquish it knowingly. But we must 
consider the Order, of which thou or I will be some day 
chief. Shall this plan succeed?" 

" The Grand Master has bidden me carry it through." 

" Thou wilt give Saida to Hassan, if she escape? " 

" It shall never be! He is a traitor." 
As she will also be, if she can." 
We shall watch her well, and she knows that 
her one hope is to do what the Grand Master de- 
mands." 

"That will cause her death, thou knowest; she will 
find it hard to trick the guards of Saladin and flee the 
Palace." 

" She is a woman, and may find a wile." 

"Which will bring her to Hassan!" 

Salman changed colour slightly. " We can do noth- 
ing," he said; " yti, if she succeed, "FitMx C'axv \i^ \€a^^ 
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on; so all may not end ill. The Grand Master must be 
obeyed." 

He left the Warden presently, to prepare the papers — 
his forged credentials. 

" Ay, Salman! " reflected Mohammed. " It is a game 
between us for the rule, but thou hast thy passions to 
contend with. Thou wouldst slay Hassan and save 
Saida; spare Saladin and become Grand Miaster. Thou 
attemptest too much." 

Soon after they were again called before the Sheik. 
The eunuchs led in Saida, bringing also a litter and a 
goblet of wine. On beholding the Grand Master en- 
throned, with Salman and Mohammed on either hand, 
and the two subordinates behind the dais, she even 
smiled. 

" Why all this ceremony for me? " she said scornfully. 
" Keep it for thy followers." 

" Saida," began the Sheik of the Mountain firmly, 
"thou art to journey with this servant of mine who 
stands on my left hand, and whatsoever he bid thee do, 
that thou shjJt do. Thou shalt enter the harem of Yussuf 
ibn Ayyub as if thou wert a gift to him from Muizz-al- 
din Sinjar Shah, Emir of Jezireh. And when Yussuf 
asketh thee to sing before him, thou shalt take this 
dagger and shalt plunge it into his heart. My servant," 
he pointed to Salman, " who wilt await thee at a place 
thou shalt learn of, will take the d'agger, and will bid 
thee depart whither thou wilt. Then thou mayest join 
thy beloved, and go with him and do as thou listest, so 
that ye twain reveal not to any the secrets of our Order." 

The Grand Master paused a moment to gather up his 
failing energies; for he had laboured harder than his 
wont, and he grew tired, losing hold over himself. 

" Remember that if thou failest, Hassan's life is fcw- 

feit, as is thine; and shouldst thou succeed, remember 

that I warned thee twice to breathe no word of whence 

thou earnest; ior, itom X\v^ mwsv^tc^ \S\al thy story is 
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spoken, the avenger of the Order will track thy footsteps 
and will find thee and thy lover — yea, I say it again — 
even if ye have hidden beyond the Caucasus or the 
Mountains of the Moon. So I have sworn. Behold 
the instrument of my doom on Yussuf, which shall in 
due time be given into thy hands." 

He held up before her the emerald-hilted dagger that 
Hassan had rejected. 

" Now," to the lesser Initiates, " give her the cup of 
sleep and death, that opens the barriers of the Paradise. 
I have spoken." 

His ascendency was dominant over them all, and for 
the last time he sat erect, regarding Saida with keen, 
unwavering eyes: no one guessed what an effort it cost 
him to preserve his calm. One of the attendant Initiates 
came forward bearing a goblet of dull glass, brimming 
over with a strongly scented potion. She stretched out 
her hand, and there came to her the remembrance of 
that night when Hassan and she had pledged each other, 
all unknowingly, in the wine that had been drugged; she 
remembered her awaking when she found he was gone 
from her arms. All her hatred of the Grand Master 
welled up hot in her heart, as she grasped the goblet. 
She took it boldly and, raising it to her lips, said: 

" I do thy bidding, and my curse be on thee ! Thrice 
has this draught been proffered to me — once for my 
father, once for my lover, and it robbed me of them. 
Now I drink to thee, as we part for ever — ^to thee. Grand 
Master, that in thy last days thou may est know fear! " 

Then, with a firm hand, she drank it slowly; for it was 
cunningly compounded and very pleasant to the taste. 
Draining the goblet to the last drop, she flung it on the 
ground at the feet of the Grand Master. Then darkness 
descended upon her, she sank into the trance with the 
vision of her tyrant before her eyes, and the name of 
Hassan upon her lips. And as her eyes were veiled vt 

seemed as if bcr la^t glance had U\g\\i^^ N)s\fc ^\^»Si. 
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Master; for he began to tremble. Falling into senility, 
he murmured to himself, " I am Grod, but I cannot be 
warm! " 

Seeing his chief could give no more commands, the 
Warden of the Paradise at once took the lead. He sum- 
moned the eunuchs, who placed the Grand Master in his 
litter and took him to his chamber, where one of the 
attendant Initiates followed. 

" Do thou start at once with her to Hamath," he said 
to Salman, and, turning to the other Initiate, " And do 
thou also go with the woman till the escort of Kurds 
arrive. I will answer to the Sheik of the Mountain." 

" But " — ^protested Salman, not liking the arrange- 
ment — " but the Grand Master will have need of him." 

" Nay, I will be responsible for any blame." Then 
he whispered to Salman : " Thou canst trust no one, and 
therefore cannot thyself be trusted. I know thy desires: 
for thy personal ends thou dost wish Yussuf to live and 
Hassan to suffer, and thou mayest do this woman an 
injury." He pointed to Saida, whose sleeping form the 
eunuch had laid on a second litter. " Therefore, till thou 
meetest the escort, I send this Initiate with thee, to see 
that ye travel safely." 

Salman perceived himself outmatched, and he ac- 
quiesced without attempting to combat the proposal. 
He left the audience chamber, to attire himself for his 
journey. But he registered a vow against the Warden 
of the Paradise. 

Mohammed gave many directions to his slave, caus- 
ing three covered litters to be prepared and brought to 
the South Gate of the Palace. He returned then to the 
Grand Master, whom, unknown to his rival, he intended 
to accompany to Masyaf. 

Meantime Salman, who did not desire to face the 
Warden of the Paradise again; the Initiate, who was 
really a spy on his superior; and Saida, unconscious from 
the haschisch, were bemg c^.m^^ vs\ NJa^ ^^x^ed litters 
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towards the southward end of the Vale. Their progress 
was slow and painful, for the gale still raged, and the 
waters of the little stream had swollen till it was hard 
to discover a ford that could safely be crossed. No cur- 
tain could bar out the rain, no covering protect from 
the chill wind. Wetted to the skin, shivering at each 
g^st, Salman cursed the hour that had brought him to 
the Paradise, and cursed the Warden who had outwitted 
and humiliated him. Yet he swore, too, that the errand 
he was going on should at least bring sorrow to Hassan, 
to whom he attributed all his misfortunes. 

The bearers stumbled down the half-seen track, eager 
to have done with their portion of the task. They halted 
at last near the whirlpool where the river disappeared 
under the rocks. Here, flooded by the storm, the waters 
raged; tossing fiercely in the chasm below; the white 
foam, gleaming through the night, betrayed the course 
of the unseen currents and eddies. Having crossed the 
stream just after leaving the Palace, they were on the 
side opposite to that explored by Hassan and Saida, 
when they had desired to escape; and now, pursuing a 
narrow cliff path, they went up to the very cave which 
the Arab had noticed and had suspected as being the 
mysterious exit. 

Once within, the Initiates left their litters, and only 
four of the slaves accompanied them, bearing Saida. 
Salman went ahead, walking the passages with the cer- 
tainty of familiar knowledge, outstripping the others, 
who had paused to kindle torches taken from a shelf in 
the wall. They entered a g^eat cavern buried in the 
very heart of the mountains, that, black with the almost 
palpabk gloom of subterranean regions, at the light of 
the torches revealed its sombre splendours reluctantly. 
The sides, veined with bands of many-coloured lime- 
stones, arched above to so vast a height that the dome 
of the roof vanished from their gaze ; from this utiktvcy«\v 
summit hung stalsLCtittSy icicles oi ItatisVvic^uX. ^Vorcv^ "CeaX 
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flashed back the gleam of the torches, or reflected it from 
one to another till the rays glimmered faintly, dying in 
the dim distance. Some of these pendent spears had in 
the course of innumerable ages become pillars joining 
the floor to the roof, but their pedestals, like their 
capitals, were lost to view; for the whole cavern was 
flooded with a lake of water, very clear and very calm, 
unruffled by any wind, yet with a current surely, if 
slowly, setting southwards. 

Before they entered there had been a great silence, 
only broken by the drip from the spiky points ; but now, 
as their footsteps echoed down the tunnel, they heard 
the sound of hard shell-covered creatures scuttling over 
the rock below; hundreds of cray-fish of huge size, some 
so old that they had become swathed in g^yish fungus, 
crowded to the side holding their claws out of the water, 
and snapping them together impatiently. The lake was 
shallow here, and from its bottom white things glinted 
as the torch was held over the edge. They looked on 
the cemetery of the Paradise. 

Here the eunuchs set down the litter, and, leaving 
two torches for the Initiates, they retreated, walking 
quickly; for the place affrighted them. Salman stood 
up and cried out a summons in the tongue of the Is- 
mailians; the echoes woke, caught up his words and 
flung them to and fro, mockingly. The Initiates 
crouched beside the litter, like ghouls about to carry 
away a new-dead corpse to some banquet of the nether 
world. 

After a while a boat appeared in answer to Salman's 
call. The Initiates embarked, laying their fair burden 
in the stern. The boatman, also one of the Order, pad- 
dled slowly across the lake, threading his course between 
the arches made by the stalactites, as he went south- 
wards with the current. Strange white fish, eyeless, feel- 
ing their way with the spread of long tentacles round 
their Jaws, glided phaTvlom-VC&fc \i^^^> ^\c&& abasing 
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their blind prey; legged amphibia, like nothing in the 
known earth, swam past the boat, their pink, transparent 
gills showing against their pale gray bodies. Other fish 
too, glittering with bright scales, followed the torchlight 
on the surface pathetically, for these had once swum in 
the river of the Paradise till, sucked in by the whirlpool, 
they could not find an escape from their prison, and 
now crowded round, hoping they had met with a beacon 
which would lead them back to the kindly day. 

For an hour the boatman held on his tortuous course, 
till the roof dipped downwards into view, since they were 
nearing the further side. Presently they reached the 
shore, and putting into a little creek they landed. A beach 
with a line of drift-wood marked the level of the lake at 
its highest, only a few inches above the still rising waters. 
The wall of rock was honeycombed with chimneys and 
passages, along many of which ran little streams that 
swelled the lake below. Choosing an opening larger than 
the rest, the voyagers pierced beneath the hill; Salman 
going first with the torches, the others carried Saida. 
Sometimes a single plank was their only bridge, some- 
times the tunnel widened, and the torrent, leaving the 
lake, ran beside them; but, coming to a fork in the way, 
they took the upward path, which brought them to the 
bottom of a narrow shaft leading direct to the upper 
air: as they stood, they could feel the rain-drops strike 
down on them. Placing Saida in a cradle of basket- 
work swung by ropes some three feet from the floor, 
Salman began to climb the sides by means of pegs driven 
into the wall. But before ascending, he turned to the 
Initiate: 

" Thy task is over now, thou mayest return." 

"That I would willingly do, but the Warden of the 
Paradise has bidden me stay by thee, lord Dey." 

" But I permit thee to depart." 

" I thank thee, lord Dey, but I was bidden in the naxsNft. 
of the Grand Master." 
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Salman continued the ascent till he attained the open 
air; and, despite the rain and wind, he sighed luxuri- 
ously. The Initiate presently joined him, and with his 
help Saida was drawn up by the ropes. The boatman 
remained below in the grim cavern, but two of the 
Order waited hard by, in a shelter among the rocks. A 
litter drawn by mules had been prepared; Saida was laid 
in it and wrapped carefully in a warm fabric of wool, 
lest the cold should end her trance with death. Then, 
the barrier passed, as the gray of dawn struggled feebly 
to pierce the masses of clouds that hid the mountain tops 
to the north, they started on their journey; leaving be- 
hind those pathless hills which Saida and Hassan had 
vainly striven to cross together. 



CHAPTER HI. 
fleatitid tbe f)oIs Cft^« 

O AIDA woke from her long sleep to find herself in the 
*^ room of an inn, where sat also two female slaves, her 
tire-women. The trampling of horses had first roused 
her, and she opened her eyes slowly. The attendants 
were both by the lattice of the window, curious to see 
what passed in the court-yard below and, since th^ drug 
still weighed upon her, Saida lay silent; trying, like Has- 
san before, to remember what had happened. The con- 
fused noises, the sound of men speaking, the smell of 
cooking all proved to her that the Paradise had been left 
far behind. But she was still drowsy and, as her lover 
had on his first awaking, felt little desire to move or even 
to speak. But she listened, rejoicing to hear the slight- 
est murmur from the soldiers or the people of the cara- 
vanserai, for she was glad to be again amid her own 
kind, again in the world of men. 

Presently the slave-girls turned away from the win- 
dow, but as Saida had made no movement, they did not 
discover that she was asleep no longer. 

" They are fine men, the escort," said one of the at- 
tendants, Zuleika. 

"Ay, we shall start soon. We go to Jerusalem. I 
would it were to Damascus!" exclaimed Misun, the 
younger of the two, who had scarce known fifteen 
summers. 

" Tis a gayer city and, they say, the Christians may 
besiege Jerusalem." 
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" The Sultan will send us away. He cares not to have 
women about him in time of war." 

" Yet our mistress is a present worthy of a Sultan! 
Where thinkest thou she has come from?" 

" Perhaps 'tis safer not to know." 

"Ay. I like not that dark-looking merchant who 
bought us at Hamath." 

" He has bidden us ask no questions." 

" But we are alone with her, she will tell us her se- 
crets. I warrant there is a story, if we knew it." 

" She was never bom a slave." Zuleika spoke con- 
fidently. 

Saida, understanding that her attendants were not 
Initiates, now stirred purposely. Hearing, they came 
forward and proflfered assistance. 

" Bring me food," she demanded, and they bowed in 
token of obedience. 

"Mistress," said Zuleika, when they had set a dish 
of rice and fruit before her, " Selim, our master, bade 
us tell thee that he desires to see thee whenever thou 
art ready to receive him." 

"Selim! He will be the Initiate who was to bring 
me here," thought Saida; "and he desires, not de- 
mands!" Aloud she replied to Zuleika, "Let him be 
admitted in an hour's time." 

After eating she arose, and Zuleika and Misun led her 
to the bath and robed her. They twined her long black 
tresses with silken strings, applied a preparation of anti- 
mony to lengthen her eyebrows and increase the bril- 
liancy of her eyes, and painted the tips of her fingers 
with henna. She was attired in flowing silks adorned 
with gold thread, her round cap was broidered with 
coins and jewels, she was girdled with a Persian shawl 
of many colours, heavy bracelets of gold were clasped 
round her wrists and ankles; even the slippers which 
they coaxed on to her little bare feet were studded with 
pearls. 
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Saida endured their services listlessly, and followed 
them to another room which had been prepared for her 
reception. When she had stretched herself at her ease 
on the cushions of the divan, Zuleika brought a mirror 
of burnished silver, which she handed her mistress re- 
spectfully. Saida regarded herself; never had her dark, 
melancholy beauty been so worthily arrayed. 

** Would that it had been for Hassan! " she murmured, 
letting her hand fall idly. The mirror slipped from her 
fingers and fell, clattering. 

" Bid Selim attend me,'' she ordered her slaves. 
Misun at once departed to summon the Initiate. 

" 'Tis a pity the Sultan is grown old," said Zuleika, 
who still waited. 

"What meanest thou?" 

" Why, mistress, that there would soon be a new fa- 
vourite in his harem." 

" Wouldst thou desire to be a Sultan's favourite? " 

" Ay; 'tis the best we women can attain, and 'tis easily 
won." 

" And easily lost." 

" Not while our beauty lasts, and 'tis good to have 
had power." 

"What is thy name, girl?" 

" Zuleika, lady." 

" Thou art ambitious, but thou wilt learn that a man's 
love is better than a Sultan's fancy." 

" Does not a man's love wither, too, when we grow 
old?" 

Saida made no reply. Would Hassan's love die? she 
wondered, with a sudden pang. The slave-girl, wise in 
the narrow wisdom of her class, talked on unheeded, till 
Misun returned. 

"Selim waits without. Shall we admit him, mis- 
tress? " 

" Ay, but first give me a veil." 

The two attendants obeyed, but in som^ s.ut^\\^^» ^^* 
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lieving the Initiate to have been Saida's owner, they 
were not astonished that she should command, now that, 
as the destined bride of a Sultan, she had the power. But 
her desire to hide her charms from the supposed mer- 
chant and envoy of Muizz-al-din was a piece of modesty 
they did not understand. It confirmed, however, Zu- 
leika's suspicion that her mistress was free-bom. 

In a moment Saida had covered her beauty, and dis- 
missed her slaves. Salman, entering, paused as though 
expecting her to rise in acknowledgment of his mas- 
tery. But she did not move. 

" My women," she said, " told me thou desiredst to 
see me. Say what thou hast to say." 

"Dost thou know who I am?" demanded Salman 
angrily. 

" Thou art the slave-merchant here, though in the 
Paradise " 

" Speak not of that! " he interrupted hastily. 

" No, thou art afraid of discovery. Yet thou expect- 
est me to show thee the reverence that I refused even 
to " 

" Silence, woman! " he exclaimed. 

Saida had spoken very clearly, and enjoyed his evi- 
dent apprehension. She looked steadily at his face, be- 
held for the first time. 

" Thou seest that one of us is veiled, and to that one 
honour is paid." 

" I come to give thee my orders, not to bandy words." 

" I am ready to hear." 

'' And to obey? " 

" Perchance." 

" Thou thinkest to trick the Order. Beware for thy 
lover!" 

" Tis thou shouldst be counselled to prudence," Saida 
retorted calmly. " Dost thou wish it to be known that 
the Sultan's bride Ivas a lover? " 
" Thou wilt do vrVi^t \s dfcmaxv^^ft?.'' ^^"^^^ASooaan^ 
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" Ay, to save Hassan ! " 

"This is my gift to thee/' He drew out from his 
bosom the emerald-hilted poniard. "Thou under- 
standest?" 

Saida took the weapon carelessly and held it. 

" It is poisoned," he went on; "a scratch kills. Thy 
lover failed with it, yet thou thinkest to succeed!" 

"He held it?" she cried. 

" Ay." 

She took out the dagger, and looked at it with wet 
eyes. 

It may yet buy his life! " she said. 
So, thou plottest to trick us if thou canst, but if not 
thou wilt even slay Yussuf to regain thy lover. Thou 
lovest him well." 

" Ay, I love him well, and I will win him again." 

" But hearken ; he shall never be thine, he shall 
die ! " 

" I have the Grand Master's word." 

" Thou trustest in that? " 

" Ay, though he has deceived me once. But I know 
when a man speaks truth, and he will keep his word." 

" Will he be Grand Master for ever? " 

"Ah, thou meanest " 

" Thou art af eared. Is not Sinan old, is he not mad? " 

" Thou speakest strangely of thy Sheik, oh. Assassin! " 

" Thou triflest, to gain time to befool me. But thou 
art in my power, and none can help thee. Am I not 
Keeper of Masyaf, one of the Three? Sinan's life ebbs 
out fast, and his mind wanders. If I yield to his follies 
in his presence, what binds me now? I tell thee that 
not on him, but on me, depends the fate of thy lover 
Hassan; for soon I shall reign as Sheik, and I am minded 
that he shall die, since he has broken our vows, and 
since he is thy lover." 

"Thou— thou durst not!" 

" For thy 5^e I dare, and ior lYrj s?^sl^ \ tsxvj \i^- 
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friend thee yet. The Warden of the Paradise, or I, will 
rule over the Ismailians; and if he rule, he will have thee 
and thy lover slain. But I am younger, and if I prevail 
it shall be otherwise, if thou consentest to my will. And 
I shall prevail. Moreover, the Warden is in the Vale of 
Peace, and I am here." 

" What, then, is thy desire? " She spoke calmly, with 
an air of indifference that angered him. 

" Thou art my desire! " he said fiercely. " Thou, thou 
alone. Ay, from the first moment that I saw thee in 
the Paradise, seated by Hassan in the Pavilion, I knew 
thee the pearl of all the world. What is thy lover beside 
me? I can give thee wealth — ^power — ^fame! I will build 
up an empire in Syria, and thou shalt be Sultan with 
me. I will fall on these Mohammedans and Christians, 
I will take their lands and plunder their cities, to pour 
the spoil at thy feet! Can Hassan do this for thee?" 

" I love him, and he loves me." 

" Will a young man's love last like mine? It changes, 
it blows hither and thither, knowing not its bourn. I am 
neither young nor old, and my purpose is fixed, while 
my blood is yet warm. Thou shalt be mine! Ay! often 
as I have said that Hassan shall perish, I will even 
spare him for thy sake. But he shall never see thee 
again." 

" Nay, Keeper of Masyaf ; it can never be." 

" It shall be." He stepped forward. 

" A scratch kills." She held the dagger up. Salman 
saw that she was resolved; he turned from her. Saida 
continued : 

" The Grand Master still lives, and the Warden of the 
Paradise. He is thy rival, and is no madman. Thou 
canst not take me by force in the midst of this escort; 
thou must obey. Later, perchance, thy hour may come. 
But know this: if I have to slay Yussuf I will do it to 
reach my lover, and I think all dangers naught so that 
I may regain Kitn, ^v^u X\vo>3i^ ^w^ ^x WA^txitued slay 
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us in time to ccwne. And know also that I will ta*.e thy 
life or mine with this dagger, ere I become the bride of 
an Assassin/' 

"A woman's oath! Thou defiest me, and shalt be 
tamed. But I too swear an oath, and it shall be kept. 
Thou shalt never be the wife of Hassan, and his life shall 
surely be taken. I have offered thee the spoils of the 
world and thy lover's safety, as thy price. Thou hast 
refused — ^and not again will that oflfer be thine to mock. 
Now I will make thee my slave, to cast thee off when 
I am tired of sating my vengeance. We ride in com- 
pany, but unless thou sendest to sue my pardon, we shall 
not meet face to face till — ^thou knowest my meaning." 
His voice sank, he was once more calm. 

" I sue thy pardon! " she answered scornfully. " I do 
not fear thee; the Grand Master lives." 

»He left her without glancing back. 

" Zuleika," cried Saida, when her slaves returned, " tell 
me what thou wouldst do, if thou wert the bride of a 
Sultan!" 

Meantime the men of the escort were marshalled by 
Ez Zeki. Their captain was a soldier of Muizz-al-din's 
force, who had been left wounded at Hamath, but now, 
being recovered, had been about to return to Jezireh 
when the Initiates encountered him. Salman, whom he 
had known as an agent of the Shah's, and had seen often 
before Arsuf, easily prevailed on him to lead the van, 
by promise of good pay, with a possible reward from 
Saladin, and by the assurance that he could then go to 
the northern capital without having to take part in the 
winter campaign. A few other Mesopotamians were 
found to serve under him, thus lending colour to the 
false embassy. The remainder were Kurdish troopers 
accustomed to ride with the caravans. 

All being in readiness, a message was sent to warn 
Saida and her slaves. At the gate of the e^.t^N'axv%'^\'ax ^^ 
litter awaited her, an(J two more, \^ss ^^ ^.^^ovox^^> 
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received Zuleika and Misun. The little procession 
started southwards, Ez Zeki riding at its head with the 
captain; for he, too, was going up to Jerusalem. The 
horsemen lined the road, guarding the three litters, which 
were attended by Nubian slaves. Salman, who bestrode 
a valuable Arab, kept a little in the rear. He was alone; 
for the Initiate sent by the Warden of the Paradise had 
withdrawn as soon as Ez Zeki arrived, and he did not 
wish to associate openly with the latter, who was con- 
sidered an inferior slave-dealer. 

The next day, when they had almost reached Hims, 
Saida heard the captain of the escort ride past her to the 
rear, and with him another mounted man. Salman 
spurred forward his mule, the three met, and she lis- 
tened to their words. 

"Is this Persian to ride with us, Selim?" asked the 
captain. 

" Nay, he rides with me, I have business with him." 

She peeped through her lattice idly, and recogfnized 
the rider — Firuz. Remembering his sojourn in the Para- 
dise, where she would have spoken with him, had she 
not feared him when rioting in his sensual pleasures, 
she trembled. She drew the curtain over the lattice and 
thought. The day had clouded over, and the rain de- 
scended steadily, pattering on the roof of her litter. 
Gloom surrounded her, and her dread of the Assassins 
grew. But at least she was going southwards; every 
step led her towards Jerusalem. 

Firuz and Salman fell back to the rear. " Thou hast 
sent to me," demanded the Persian of the Initiate. 
*'When am I to enter the Paradise, lord Dey? I am 
weary of playing the spy in Malik Rik's camp, where 
there is little comfort, now that he advances on Jeru- 
salem." 

"Thou shalt return when Yussuf is slain, and tiiou 
hast killed Malik Rik." 

" Of that I bav^ Vva^ matv^ Ocvax^^^v, ^V^ >s. xxv( hand 
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stayed, lord Dey? Why must I wait? I am not to 
blame that Yussuf lives." 

** Thou art insolent, thou forgettest thy allegiance! " 

" Nay, lord Dey, I am ready to do the bidding of the 
Order." 

" But only to gain the reward of obedience, not for 
the sake of obedience." 

" For what other reason should I obey? " 

" So that thou dost my bidding, I ask no more of thee. 
But blame no one save Hassan for thy long exile." 

"Ay, 'tis Hassan's fault, curse him!" exclaimed 
Firuz. " Why should I suflfer as an outcast for his 
cowardice ? But for him I would have slain both Kings. 
Why should I wait? The Paradise is barred to me, while 
he has risen high in Yussuf s favour. He is a captain of 
the g^ard, he the faithless, and I " 

"Restrain thyself!" the Initiate said sternly. 

" I cannot, when I think what Hassan has made me 
lose. Ah, lord Dey! if " 

Salman raised his hand to impose silence. 

"Thou bearest Hassan little love, it seems," he said 
banteringly. 

" I hate him, lord Dey. Every woman in the Para- 
dise is a reason for my hatred. Even when my hour 
comes and I return, I shall never cease to hate him; and 
the thought that he is honoured is more bitter than all 
my waiting." 

" Thou seest Ez Zeki — the armourer and slave-dealer, 
as these heretics believe him? " 

"Ay, lord Dey; the Initiate who goes with the 
Moslems." 

" Hold no speech with him on this matter, and I may 
befriend thee yet in thy hatred. Come this night to me." 

They were nearing the city of Hims — Emesa, as the 
Franks styled it. Through the driving rain battlements, 
towers, and minarets loomed vaguely — ^now hidden^ tvo^ 
half revealed, as the wind swept th^ sYvo^q^t^ u^ojiv "Qc^^^s^ 
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in wave-like gusts. The soldiers of the escort, wrapping 
themselves in their cloaks, rode so closely together that 
their horses jostled each other at every step; for they 
had crowded up for the sake of warmth. The women 
shivered in their litters, but the slaves who carried them 
stepped out briskly, seeing that the town was near. Ez 
Zeki and the captain had gone on in advance, to secure 
them quarters; presently word came back that these had 
been obtained, and they hastened to the shelter. 

The best apartments in the caravanserai were assigned 
to the women, Ez Zeki and the captain shared one room, 
Salman was lodged alone. Firuz and the men of the 
escort were together in the chief hall. But ere they re- 
tired to sleep, the Persian slipped out and desired speech 
with the host. 

" Where does Selim, the emissary of the Shah of Sin- 
jar, sleep?" 

The room was indicated to him. 

On approaching the door he was admitted by Salman, 
and, by an extent of favour, permitted to seat himself. 

" I have said that I would help thee," began the 
Initiate, using the Ismailian tongue, even though there 
was none to hear. " And if thou fulfillest my behests, 
thou shalt win the Paradise by a means that will please 
thee." 

"The death of Hassan, lord Dey?" asked Firuz 
eagerly. 

"This embassy of Muizz-al-din's goes to Jerusalem, 
and we with it. For reasons which I cannot tell, it were 
better that it should fail to reach Yussuf. Thou shalt 
therefore ride with it till just before we reach Ram Allan. 
Then go to the Prankish camp where thou art known; 
go to the Templars and say that the Shah of Sinjar sends 
a woman to Yussuf, and much wealth as tribute. They 
do not wish the Zangid princes to be reconciled to the 
house of Ayyub, and if thou tellest the route, as I shall 
declare it to thee, l\vou m^.^^•s^. ^xxv^^^ScysmV^ <;\xt; oflf the 
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escort. I have had dealings with these Templars, who 
know m€, but not as an Ismailian; and 'tis fitting that 
we should make the foes of the Order our tools. For 
the escort, I care not whether they be slain or captured. 
Myself, it were best that I be taken, for a show, and then 
I will buy of th^m these women, for whom I have a use. 
I will give thee letters to this end." 

"And this gains me my vengeance on Hassan, and 
the Paradise? " 

Salman hesitated a moment. 

"In part," he said. "Afterwards thou shalt go to 
Jerusalem." 

" But, my Lord Dey, many of Said's troops are there, 
and will know me." 

" Thou shalt go as a merchant, not as a soldier. When 
I have the women in my power, I can find a means by 
which thou canst make Hassan come to thee alone. 
Then — ^thou understandest? " 

" I may slay him? Ah, lord Dey! that would console 
mc for all my waiting." 

" Slay him, and I myself will give thee the cup that 
transports thee to Paradise! " 

"All shall be done as thou desirest, lord Dey!" 

" But be silent, forget my words, and act only. Tell 
no one, even of the Initiates. I, one of the Three, con- 
fide in thee alone. Thou mayest return to thy fellows 
and rest," he added, after a moment. 

Next day they resumed the march and hastened on, 
changing their bearers at every stage; for Salman and 
Ez Zeki did not wish to risk the chance of Muizz-al-din 
learning by report of their false embassy, and sending 
a courier to warn Saladin. The men of the escort too 
desired to accomplish the journey, receive their pay, and 
return to comfortable quarters in Aleppo or Jezireh. 
The chief Initiate rode with Firuz, thinking that his 
plans were now secure, and that he would accomplish all 
his aims; — ^tp subvert th^ mad policy o\ \\\^ Qj\^Tv^^^ar 
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ter, to remove the Arab, and get possession of Saida, — 
without any danger to himself; for his accomplice the 
Persian would accept as his reward the draught of death. 

When they were but one stage from Ram Allan, the 
last halting-place before they reached Jerusalem, Ez Zeki 
separated himself from them; for, in the event of future 
discovery, he must not be known to have shared in the 
enterprise. The captain of the escort consulted with 
Salman, or Selim as he was styled, and sent two horse- 
men with the false credentials, to be heralds of their 
coming. He proposed on his part to alter their route, or 
to halt in case of instructions from the Sultan that the 
women should be taken to Damascus; for they had 
learnt by now that the Franks had advanced from Ramla 
to Beit Nuba, and intended to besiege the Holy City. 
But Salman refused to deviate from the straight road. 

What garb he himself would wear so as to be known 
to the Templars; where and how the surprise of the 
escort might best be effected; these last orders the Ini- 
tiate gave Firuz that same evening. The Persian, there- 
fore, when Ez Zeki had departed, turned back as if go- 
ing towards Acre and, after making a circuit, shaped his 
course to reach the Christian camp from the west by the 
Joppa road. 

Salman, alone at last, slept at Ram Allan, anticipating 
the morrow with calm con'fidence in his success. 



CHAPTER IV. 
tCbe Camp ot tbe CtuaaDets* 

I N the afternoon of the day when the Initiate and 
^ Saida were journeying towards Ram Allan, and 
Firuz was riding to the Christian camp, Saladin, in the 
Palace at Jerusalem, sat in counsel with Malik Adil and 
the faithful secretary, Baha-al-din. The Sultan ap- 
peared yet paler and more frail than he had been during 
the earlier months of this year of disaster, but, though 
the Crusading host was almost at his gates, he was no less 
firmly resolved to continue the war. 

"They refuse, then, all fair terms?" he said to Malik 
Adil. 

" Ay, and, moreover, they will march at once upon the 
city — so it is rumoured." 

"What, then, is thy counsel?" 

"The emirs," Malik Adil answered slowly, "advise 
that a garrison be left here, and that we retire to Da- 
mascus, rally a great army, and begin the campaign anew 
in the spring." 

" I asked for thy counsel, Abu Bekr, not for that of 
the emirs." 

" My counsel is that of the emirs." 

"And thine?" Saladin turned from his brother to 
the secretary. 

" Mine, sire, is also that of the emirs," replied Baha- 
al-din. 

" Are we, then, to leave what we have fought for dur- 
ing these many years — ^what we should defend while life 
lasts?" 

3S9 
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" The garrison will defend Jerusalem/* said Malik Adil. 

" And am I to desert the Holy City? " 

•'* Ay, Yussuf; the Franks may besiege Jerusalem, but 
they must not besiege thee." 

"Sire," interposed Baha-al-din, "at Damascus thou 
canst collect new forces, and here thou riskest thy life." 

"Thou must not fall a captive; remember the gar- 
rison of Acre." 

" Have I lived to hear such coward words from the 
lips of my father's son? " Saladin broke out impetuously. 
"Would that Taki-al-din were yet with us! He was 
ever the first in the charge and the wisest in the counsel. 
Ah, would that thou hadst never gone from me, my 
nephew Omar!" 

" God show him mercy! " said Malik Adil; " but, my 
brother, there is no shame in our advice. The Holy City 
shall not be abandoned; for we will leave half the army 
to guard it, taking the women and children and all who 
cannot fight — sick and old — ^to Damascus. Then, with 
the rest of the troops, we will camp to the north. So 
that, if the Franks besiege the city, we can fall upon 
their flank. Such is what all the emirs would desire; 
for they value thy safety." 

" My safety! " Saladin repeated. " Again I say: have 
ye no shame? Thy plan sounds cunning enough, but 
so it was before Acre, when it seemed good to hold the 
Franks between the walls and the camp. Yet the gar- 
rison surrendered! Ay, they surrendered- Our men 
have proved craven once; how can I be assured that they 
will hold Jerusalem more stubbornly than they held 
Acre? Nay, if there is a garrison left in the city, I will 
be left with the garrison. Then, at least, it cannot be 
said that I twice deserted the warriors of the faith in 
their hour of need." 

Malik Adil and Baha-al-din looked at each other, 
doubting what to ssiy. Itv the matter that lies dearest 
to his heart the most \ust ol m^xv c.^TL^^:ax^^\^^5|^ tairlyj 
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and Saladin had suffered too keenly at the loss of Acre 
to be fair either in blaming the garrison or himself, as, 
at another time, he would have acknowledged. 

"Jerusalem is not Acre," Malik Adil said after a 
pause. " There the Franks prevailed because they could 
bring provisions and reinforcements over the sea. Here, 
if they besiege us, we can thrust between them and the 
sea, even as we did at Hattin, coming between their camp 
and the lake. Then they must fight their way back, or 
the whole army will fall into our hands." 

" Perchance God has so ordained it for their destruc- 
tion," Saladin answered thoughtfully, " and in this case 
I will stay in the Holy City, and thou shalt direct the 
victory from without." 

This was not what Malik Adil had hoped to effect by 
his speech, as indeed the Sultan perceived; for he smiled 
one of his rare smiles. 

"Ah, my brother Abu Bekr! I am not so easily de- 
ceived. It is thy love for me that prompts thee to urge 
that I should leave Jerusalem. Were there indeed no 
danger, thou wouldst bid me remain with all the army in 
our present position. Nay, whatever befall in the Holy 
City, here I will stay; and if God has indeed decreed that 
because of our lack of faith it fall once more into the 
hands of the infidel for a space, then I shall not live to 
see it; for I will meet the Christians in the breach, that 
I may die a martyr before they again pollute the mount 
trodden by the Apostle of God." 

"And the army?" 

" Do thou take half the army, Abu Bekr, and consult 
with the emirs how best to prosecute the war. But I 
shall remain behind. It is my word, I have determined. 
May God avenge on me my sins in this world; for I 
do not seek to shun the penalty." 

Neither Malik Adil nor Baha-al-din ventured to dis- 
sent; for both knew the Sultan better than to attemt^t 
combating his decision when once protvoutvc^dL^ ^^ ^'asicw 
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in his heart breathed a prayer for his safety. As for 
Saladin they could see that he was praying, too — ^but for 
the Holy City. 

For some time they discussed the measures for defence 
and the probable strength of the Christian army. 

" It were well," said Malik Adil, " that a spy should be 
sent to discover what the Franks have decided about the 
siege. In such weather they may indeed shrink from 
the attempt; for it will prove the hardest feat of arms 
even they have dared." 

" There are but few who could be sent, and only one 
has been successful in getting us real information." 

" The captain of the guard, thou meanest? " 

" Ay. Hassan ibn Selim. Yet I am loath that he 
should run the risk so often. 

" But we must know their plans of advance," said 
Malik Adil. 

" And, sire, the captain runs but little danger, for he 
can speak all their languages better than any inter- 
preter of the host. Where he has learnt them I have 
often wondered," added Baha-al-din to himself. 

Saladin knew who had been Hassan's teachers, but he 
did not betray his knowledge. 

'* If the captain is willing, he shall go; but I will not 
command it. Summon him hither." 

The secretary arose and gave the order to a slave, and 
then returned. While Hassan was being called to the 
audience, the Sultan sat thinking; and his brother and 
Baha-al-din watched him anxiously, lest he should be- 
tray any sign of weakness. The fever which attacked 
him had not abated, though now, as always in an hour 
of danger, it seemed to trouble him less than usual. 
Only his physicians and his personal attendants really 
knew what he suffered, and they were charged never to 
tell of his feebleness, that the army might not fear for 
him. 

The slave was tvo\. \otv^ m ^tAxtv^ Hassan, who was 
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playing chess with Mahmud in one of the outer cham- 
bers of the Palace. The Arab entered and saluted. 

" Captain," said the Sultan, " often before thou hast 
volunteered to enter the lines of the infidel; wouldst thou 
do so again?" 

" Sire," replied Hassan, " my life is in thy hands. I 
do with it what my lord wills." 

None besides themselves knew the full import of these 
words. 

" I had not desired to ask this of thee," Saladin con- 
tinued, and indeed he was sincere in his reluctance. 
Since Arsuf, a strange bond of sympathy had grown up 
between the Arab and his chosen master; for each had 
seen the other at his weakest moment, meeting once as 
man to man. Saladin knew all that Hassan had for- 
feited, and he knew, too, that Hassan was finding in 
affection to himself, and in devotion to the cause of the 
true faith, his consolation for surrendering Saida; while 
the Sultan, for his part, sometimes imagined that as a 
recompense for the loss of Acre and the defeat of Arsuf, 
he had been allowed to win for Islam this single soul. 

" Thou hast served me well," Saladin went on, " and I 
love not to thrust my servants into useless peril. But 
'tis for the sake of the Holy City that I beg of thee to 
adventure thy life. We must learn swiftly all that is pass- 
ing in the Prankish camp— how many are their numbers, 
what are their stores of provender and munitions of war, 
and, if possible, the plan their leaders wish to adopt." 

" Let me go, then, sire. I can return before to-morrow 
if I ride out at once and spend the first night watch amid 
the infidel." 

"God will protect thee, captain!" Saladin replied. 
"If thou succeedst, thou wilt have done a great deed 
for the faith." 

" I can ask nothing more than that, sire." Hassan, 
seeing that his audience was at an end, made his obeis- 
ance and returned to the guardroom. 
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" It is thy move," said Mahmud, who was still by the 
chess-board, "and I think thou hast the better of the 
game." 

"We must finish it another time," Hassan replied, 
going over to the fire. " Mohammed! " he called to one 
of his soldiers, " bid the slaves bring me some food." 

" Hast thou been sent on another mission? " asked 
Mahmud. 

" Ay." 

"A secret one?" 

" I can tell thee. I am to spy out the plans of the 
infidel." 

'* Thou wilt enter their camp once too often." 

" Perchance. But on such a day as this it should not 
be hard. Thanks to this mist I can ride Marra within 
a mile of the outposts, and shall be here again in a few 
hours if I am lucky." 

" Well, I shall await thee, captain! " 

"Nay; between us why call me captain?" Hassan 
always sorrowed when he thought that he, unworthy as 
he considered himself to be, had been promoted over the 
head of Mahmud. But, as the Turk was married, he 
could not in reality have become a captain in the body- 
guard, since these four officers, while they held their 
posts, were never away from the Sultan, and in conse- 
quence were always chosen from men who had no ties 
of wife or children to hamper them. 

" Emir, I shall call thee soon," said the Turk, but with- 
out a trace of envy or jealousy in his tone. " Ay," as 
Hassan made a movement of dissent, " thou wilt be an 
emir soon, and that is what thou deservest to be; for 
thou art different to us soldiers, and thou knowest that 
well enough. Yet, for all thy honours, thou art a sadder 
man than when I met thee first. 'Tis a pity thou didst 
love a woman." 

" Ay, I love her still I " Hassan turned his face away. 

*' Love spoils marv^ ^. ^ood taan " 
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"Thou lovest thy son," said the Arab, to divert the 
channel of Mahmud's thoughts. 

"Ay, my little Yussuf! It will be many a day ere I 
get a furlough to Damascus, now that the infidel 
threaten us here, and he will be grown out of all know- 
ing. But thou and I will train him to fight for the 
Sultan yet!" 

And so Mahmud ran on till the Arab had eaten hastily 
and was ready to depart, having, as was his wont, sad- 
dfed Marra with his own hands. 

When Hassan set out the wind was blowing up the 
rain, and the valleys were hidden by fog-banks, so that 
he had ridden but a little way when the Holy City was 
lost to view in the mist. He left Jerusalem by the 
Western Gate beneath the Tower of David, and followed 
the road to Jaffa, passing through the Moslem army, 
that lay camped on the hills, blocking the further ad- 
vance of the Crusaders. The sentries hardly saw his ap- 
proach, and did not recognize him in the evening shad- 
ows, which made Hassan more confident than ever that 
his task would be easy enough. 

Leaving them behind he boldly followed the road, put- 
ting Marra to a gallop. In the last few weeks he had 
become familiar with the whole of the district west of 
Jerusalem, and this knowledge stood him in good stead; 
for, with very little difficulty, he could press on at full 
speed till within a mile of the Crusaders' outposts. By 
this time he was already drenched to the skin; the water, 
dripping from his helmet, ran down Marra's flanks, mak- 
ing elf-locks of the horse's mane. The darkness was 
profound, and the mist thickened. He had reached the 
hills above Beit Nuba, the very place from which the 
Crusaders were to behold Jerusalem lying just beyond 
their grasp. 

He could hear the pickets calling to each other only 
a few hundred yards below, and he dismouwXfcd, V^*^"^"^^ 
Marra to wander untethered, since Vie Vyae^ ^Jcv^aX ^^ 
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horse would always come to his call, and that, if he was 
killed or captured, Marra would not allow himself to be 
caught by any Christian. Removing his helmet and 
his outer robes, he hung them across the saddle, and, 
armed only with a poniard, he strode towards the out- 
posts. His plan was simple; he knew that the Crusaders 
never kept the strictest watch, and that they had grown 
even more careless in the winter, since the Bedouins, 
who did not love campaigning under such conditions, no 
longer troubled them by nightly incursions. He meant, 
then, to surprise and cut off one of the pickets, and thus 
obtain a disguise. As he approached the outposts he 
crouched almost double, stealing noiselessly forward, to 
lie in wait behind some low rocks. Just underneath this 
ambush ran a narrow path along which the sentry must 
pass. 

Hassan counted that this sentry would be soon re- 
lieved, and the newcomer would remain posted on the 
hill during the four hours of the next watch. And after 
a little time a soldier came up the path within a few feet 
of his lurking-place, going to the station further on. 
Then he gathered himself for a sudden spring, and when 
the old watchman descended — ^hastening gladly back to 
his tent, secure from danger — Hassan leapt out, striking 
the Frank down with the pommel of his dagger. The 
man fell without uttering a cry, and before he could re- 
cover himself enough to struggle or cry out, the Arab 
had bound his hands with his own sword-belt, and had 
fashioned a rude gag, with a stone wrapped in a torn 
strip of cloth. 

" Stand up," he said in French, holding his dagger 
before his captive. 

The Frank obeyed. 

" Walk before me." 

Hassan made him go to where Marra was waiting, and 
then, binding the sentry's legs, he spoke to the horse, 
who stood over tVve pTo^tt^.1^ m^axv, x^*^^^ \a Vv;ik him to 
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(death if he attempted escape; it was not the first time 
that the Arab and Marra had made prisoner a single 
Frank. Confident that all would go well, Hassan 
stripped off the soldier's cloak and helmet, to serve as a 
disguise, and ran swiftly towards the camp. It would 
have been simpler to kill the sentry, but the Arab de- 
sired to bring him alive to Saladin, in order that he could 
be questioned about any matters which Hassan could 
not himself discover. 

Among the rocks the Arab could still walk quickly, 
even though, being wet from the rain, they often gave 
but treacherous footing. Further down, however, the 
mire clogged his movements; he sank ankle-deep, drag- 
ging himself free at every step with a sucking noise, 
while the moisture squelched from his shoes. Already 
the ground had become sodden and spongy; from the 
hills behind, torrents of muddy water ran down long 
dry channels, here and there bending to cut new courses 
and to undermine the path. One of these streams lay be- 
tween him and the village where Richard had estab- 
lished his head-quarters ; this he was compelled to cross, 
and in fording it he bruised his feet; since the current, 
tearing down the steep incline, rolled stones with it, that 
tripped him up, and, though the water reached only to 
the knee, he needed all his strength to walk against it. 

Among the tents he found at least a partial shelter 
from the driving rain, and he wandered on, seeking to 
find some man or party of men to whom he could attach 
himself, and thus learn by their talk what had been re- 
solved by their leaders. But in the darkness he failed 
to see a tent rope, and stumbling over this, in the attempt 
to regain his balance he staggered against the canvas, 
which, instead of supporting him, split from top to bot- 
tom. He fell through, rolling into a litter of straw, that 
stank of damp and rottenness, but which yet served as 
the bed of seven Crusaders, whom his fall av^^k^vw^4 
rudely. 
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In a moment all was confusion. The sleepers started 
up, cursing in French and English, but the Arab lay 
perfectly still where he had fallen, till they, after many 
futile attempts, succeeded in kindling a torch. Then, 
rising to his feet, he craved their pardon. They glared 
at him, he saw himself ringed round by pale, angry faces, 
fitfully revealed by the flaming brand which flickered 
as the wind rushed through the rent. The rain had 
rotted away the canvas, and dripped through chinks half 
stopped by wisps of straw. The floor was but a reeking 
puddle; the armour piled in the far comer was splashed 
with mud and rust-covered. The soldiers themselves 
were half naked, their bodies glistening wet, their long 
hair unkempt, matted with filth. Shivering in the bitter 
draught they drew together, though one vainly tried 
to pin up the rent — a, hopeless task. Then a fiercer gust 
blew out the torch, which expired in a shower of sparks 
that, falling on their bare skins, made them curse anew; 
tearing at themselves with the pain of the bums. 

Hassan fled from this mockery of a shelter, and hur- 
ried on towards the centre of the camp. Here and there 
a watch-fire, glowing sullenly, emitted clouds of smoke 
that suffocated and blinded him as he passed, but no 
heat. He could hear men moving restlessly, groaning 
in their utter misery. But nowhere could he find a group 
of soldiers to whom he could attach himself. He had no 
fear of discovery, once in their midst; for in so vast an 
army, the gleanings of half the peoples of the West, few 
knew their neighbour, or could converse with him in 
his own tongue, and any strangeness of dress or manner 
passed unnoted. 

Further on he saw a light, and he hastened towards it. 
Others, unhoused like himself, because their tents had 
blown down, or had decayed till their walls were but 
sieves to the rain, were pressing thither. Some Italians, 
reckless of punishment, had set fire to one of the houses 
in the village, in oidet to \q^xm>CafctG&^^^\s^ ^<^ blaze. 
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The house had once been the summer residence of a 
baron of Jerusalem, it was large and well-built, so that 
the fire, working from within, took a firm hold before it 
had to battle with the rain. The flames poured out from 
every window, the breeze fanning it till the interior was 
one red core, in which the joists and beams crackled 
and twisted, burning furiously. 

A German count with his knights, squires, and com- 
pany had been quartered here, but had long since fled 
amid the murmurs of the common soldiers, who, gaunt 
and haggard from lack of food and sleep, cried out muti- 
nously that their leaders must fare as they did; not cradle 
themselves in comfort while others, all alike warriors 
in the cause of the Cross, were kennelled worse than the 
very dogs. 

"Why should our lords sleep soft when we starve!" 
cried one in the bastard French that all partly under- 
stood. 

But the mob gazed breathless at the burning house, 
and no one answered him. 

As Hassan thrust himself among them, the roof 
caught, and since the thatch was soaked with wet, steam 
and smoke rolled up in thick clouds that were caught and 
bandied about by the gusts of wind. The Arab shud- 
dered at the fierce faces around him, which stared so fix- 
edly at the ruin, and he remembered that night of riot 
at Masyaf, the night that had heralded his entry to the 
Paradise, his first meeting with Saida. A great silence 
had fallen on them, no one could speak for watching, 
and the same savage glee at the destruction was stamped 
on all. 

The heat had dried the plaited straw, and the smoke 
lessened in volume. Soon — ^now in one place, now in 
another — ^the fire ate its way through, and little spurts 
of flame shot up, honeycombing the roof. The support- 
ing beams were giving way, the whole tool c^N^4 va. -asA 
feJJ crashing into the furnace bdovj, K ^^^X ^^^\. ^ 
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flame rushed up, but the wind smote it, and bent it till 
it seemed like a red wave curving downwards over the 
wall, to burst upon the soldiers in a fiery spray of sparks. 
The mob surged back suddenly, and many were tram- 
pled under foot. 

Tumult and clamour followed on the tense stiUness. 
" Bum down the village ! " shouted some, and caught 
up brands from the blazing house with which to fire the 
others. A few knights who were on g^ard came up and 
endeavoured to quell the riot, but they could not be 
heard. By now all the camp was astir; some crying in 
their terror that the Moslems were upon them, others 
that they would march upon Jerusalem to win food and 
shelter by the sword. 

Hassan, who alone had remained cool, having no sjrm- 
pathy with the desperate Crusaders, was swept along in 
their midst, as they, by a common impulse, marched to- 
wards the head-quarters of King Richard. At first the 
Arab had found himself wedged helplessly in the very 
centre of the mob, but he steadily pressed to the left, 
so that, as they scattered a little in their advance, he at 
last gained a place on the fringe of the crowd, and, when 
they halted before the walls of the castle where Richard 
had slept, he, standing on a fallen boulder, could over- 
look the sea of heads. Thousands had assembled, and 
thousands more were running together; many bearing 
torches which they waved frantically, calling on their 
leader. 

Richard had been warned of the mutiny, and had taken 
his measures. The knights and men-at-arms were 
mounted and drawn up in readiness to charge, and the 
Templars had come in a body, only awaiting the order 
to fall on the leaderless mob. The King of the English 
saw now that he could effect no more. He knew that 
his men's weapons were rusty and useless, that the 
strings of their arbalests and cross-bows were spoilt by 
tht damp, that his skg^-tiim cA ^^v^^^x^ ^'^^^'^^^"^iids 
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could be dragged no further because of the mud. The 
march from Ramla to Beit Nuba had been made in the 
hope of reviving enthusiasm, and perhaps of intimidat- 
ing the Turks to flight, but it had only succeeded in 
rousing a rebellion against all order and authority. 

The leaders of the Crusade were mutually jealous, and 
ever sought to oppose each other's plans and policy; but 
they united to face the enemy, or to crush out any move- 
ment of discontent among the common soldiers, whom 
they regarded as men of an inferior caste. When the 
gate of the castle-yard was opened, and Richard came 
out to face the mob, he was followed by every chief of 
importance; and at the sight of their leaders, though but 
dimly seen in the shadow of the walls, and only recog- 
nised by the blazonry on their shields, the soldiers in 
front recoiled a little. 

The King rode slowly into the space they had yielded 
to him, and faced them, glancing round to compel si- 
lence. A quarter of a mile behind, the ruined villa still 
blazed, and to it the King pointed. 

" Why have ye done this thing? " he cried sternly. 

" Give us fires to warm ourselves, as ye lords have! " 
they shouted in answer, and others called out: 

" Lead us back to our homes! " " To Acre! to Acre! " 

But the first cry prevailed, and with one accord they 
clamoured that they might be suffered to return; their 
shouts mingling with the wailing of the night wind, 
which tossed to and fro the torch-flames spluttering in 
the rain. 

Hassan, perched on his stone, looked to the King, and 
from the glance Richard threw at the armed knights 
who had massed in the rear and on the flank of the 
mutineers, he could guess what was Coeur de Lion's first 
thought. He had but to give the order, the knights 
would charge ruthlessly, and a few moments of slaughter 
would cow the host into submission. The Arab b^Vvs3A 
the Templars who were nearest him la^ >Jcv€vc \^»k.^ "vsx 
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rest, and he was minded to fly. But the King spoke 
again. 

" Soldiers of the True Cross, we have sworn never to 
turn back till we have freed the city of our Lord from 
the yoke of the Paynim. Lead ye to your homes I will 
never do, but will fight on till Jerusalem be won, if only 
the men of Normandy, Anjou, and of England remain 
faithful to the cause of Christ." 

" Give us food, then! " cried a voice from the heart of 
the mob. 

"Lead us to Jerusalem!" the Grermans and the fol- 
lowers of Plantagenet shouted; but the French clam- 
oured, " To Acre! to Tyre! " 

'Richard uplifted his curtal-axe to demand a hearing. 

" Ye rebels, will God work a miracle for you, cowards 
that ye are, and give you the Holy City? Neither to 
Tyre shall ye go, nor to Acre; since we shall still fight on. 
But to-morrow ye shall return to Ramla. And now to 
your tents ! " 

Retreat, that was what was meant. Retreat, and the 
army had never ceased to advance since the day when 
they began the march from the trenches at Acre. No 
force of the enemy barred their way, but they were beaten 
by the winter-rains, by hunger and by cold. Yet, in their 
utter wretchedness, few save King Richard only thought 
of the shame of going back, but rather rejoiced; for at 
Ramla they could quarter themselves in houses that de- 
fied the damp, while provisions could be brought in 
plenty from Jaffa and the coast-towns. 

Hassan saw that the soldiers were scattering to their 
quarters, and he was about to mingle with them, and de- 
part as he had come, when a man bearing a torch passed 
so close that the light in his eyes almost dazzled him. 
At the same time a horseman who had stationed himself 
in the rear of the Templars pointed him out, crying: 

" Seize that man I He is a Turkish spy." 

He recognised tJa^ \ovc^> Vv^'^x^ ^s^ ^>ol^^^\^ /^rBs:.^. be- 
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fore in the battle of the mist. Firuz was present and had 
betrayed him. 

The Arab sprang down, dashing the torch to the earth 
with the sweep of his arm. Before anyone had realised 
what had happened he had broken away, running at his 
top speed in the direction from which he had come. He 
heard the Persian calling the soldiers to follow, but in 
the darkness he could easily out-distance the pursuers, 
who knew not the way he was taking. Past the smoul- 
dering ruins of the house, past the tent into Vhich he 
had fallen, he ran till he came to the torrent that he 
must ford. Its roar drowned the hue and cry behind 
him, and he could feel that the river had swollen, even 
in the short time since he had first crossed it. When on 
the further side, he breathed more freely. 

Mounting the hill slope he called his steed, and Marra 
galloped up to him. He sprang into the saddle, forget- 
ting the Prankish sentry, whom the horse had guarded 
so faithfully, and who, after the dumb warder had gone, 
at last ventured to struggle free of his bonds and return 
to the camp, where he told a strange tale of sorcery and 
witchcraft to account for his adventure. But the Arab 
could not delay; he spurred furiously to Jerusalem to 
deliver his news. 

He had set out at the going down of the sun, and in 
his two rides had covered scarcely eight leagues, yet, 
since the ground was broken and difficult, and he had 
been long in the Prankish camp, it was midnight when 
he again reached the Palace in the Holy City. Those 
on guard did not know him till he spoke; for he still 
had on the cloak and steel cap of the Prankish sentry, 
and, moreover, he was grimy with soot and mud. But 
when he called to them they clustered around to 
praise him for his safe return, Mahmud among the 
first. 

Presently, ere he had time to put on other ralm^xNl^ 
a slave bade bim come to an audknc^. 'R.^ ^^^ "t^- 
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ceived by Malik Adil and Baha-al-din, the secretary^ but 
Saladin was absent. 

"What tidings?" asked Malik Adil eagerly. 

" The Franks retreat to-morrow. I have heard it from 
the lips of Malik Rik himself." 

" From Malik Rik? Tell what thou hast seen." 

And Hassan told them all, save the meeting with the 

ik c COCCI Jl 

" It is well," said Malik Adil. " My brother shall hear 
the news." 

"The Sultan sleeps," Baha-al-din objected. 

Malik Adil considered a moment. 

" Ay, let the Sultan sleep. 'Tis only evil tidings that 
cannot be kept back." Then he turned to Hassan. 
"Thou hast done well, and the Sultan will know how 
to reward thee. Thou mayest depart." 

Hassan went to his chamber; but, as he lay down to 
rest, he did not think of the deed he had achieved, nor 
of the honour he had gained, but he remembered only 
that he had encountered Firuz, once before a harbinger 
of evil ; and he shivered as though he had seen in a vision 
his own tomb. 



CHAPTER V. 
B Accting* 

LJASSAN awoke a little after sunrise, and still found 
*1 himself unable to shake off his apprehension at see- 
ing Firuz in the camp of the Christians. So much did 
this prey on him that, since he dared not confide the 
cause of his uneasiness even to Mahmud, he determined 
to avail himself of his privileges as a captain of the body- 
guard, and sent to request a private audience of the 
Sultan. The favour was granted to him, though Saladin, 
who had been awakened early on account of the news, 
and had spent an hour in council with the principal 
emirs, was lying down to rest, after partaking of a little 
barley-water prescribed by his physicians. But when 
the slaves announced that the captain desired to see him, 
the Sultan, ever anxious to fulfil his duties, and even 
over scrupulous in their discharge, from the fear that 
he might otherwise betray the weakness of his health, 
rose instantly and repaired to the small cabinet where 
he had sat the evening before, debating with Malik Adil 
and Baha-al-din the measures for the defence. 

"What dost thou desire of me, captain?" he inquired 
courteously, as Hassan was admitted. 

" Sire, I have seen one of the Assassins." 

" In Jerusalem? " 

" Nay, sire, in the Prankish camp. I crave pardon for 
seeking thee, sire, but I could not leave it untold." 

" Thou hast done right. But how didst thou recog- 
nise him? Did he know thee?" 

" He beheld me first, sire, and cried out on me as a 
spy." 

37S 
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" But to what end? Is thy life threatened? " 

" The Order will have doomed me, but this man spake 
because he was once my friend and has becom-e my 
enemy. He, sire, was the Assassin in Said's company, 
who on the night after Arsuf was to have slain Malik 
Rik, had I " 

The Sultan understood. " Firuz? " he asked. 
Ay, Firuz, sire!" 

Then the life of Malik Rik is threatened? I must 
warn him, though he is my enemy. 'Tw^re a base deed 
to suffer him to fall by the Assassins." 

" Thy life is threatened, too, sire ! " 

"Mine?" 

" Ay, sire. The Initiate told me that it was the de- 
sign of the Order that not one alone of the great princes 
of Syria should perish, but that both should be slain at 
the same time. They will not then attempt to murder the 
King of the English unless they have also a plot against 
thee, sire! " 

" Say on." Hassan had stopped, and Saladin could 
see that the Arab wished to advise him, but was re- 
strained from fear of presuming. 

" It might be best, sire, that an ambassador were sent 
to tell Malik Rik of Firuz; for thus they will be com- 
pelled to abandon the scheme, if Firuz is arrested. But 
it may not be easy to convince the Christians; for Firuz 
is well known to them. I saw him riding behind the 
Templars." 

"The Templars! Fit associates for the Assassins!" 
exclaimed the Sultan. " But I must thank thee for the 
warning; often thou hast deserved well of me. Now I 
have learnt to-day that the Emir of Al Babein has died. 
'Tis but a small province, and the man who rules it must 
be a fighter and skilled in warring against Bedouins and 
frontier raiders. Thou shalt be Emir there, and in time 
thou mayest gain a greater place.' 

" Sire, must 1 dep^xt \Jcv^t^ xiq^I 
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" Not till the Holy War is so far ended that there is 
peace in Syria." 

" I can no longer be in the body-guard? " 

" Thou wilt be an Emir. Thou mayest make thyself 
a name and leave sons behind thee to fight the battles 
of the faith." 

" Sire, is it thy command that I leave thee? " 

" I promote no man against his will," said the Sultan, 
smiling. 

" Then, sire, if the choice be given me, let me remain 
a captain in thy body-guard." 

" Thou dost not desire honour? " 

" For me, sire, there can be no higher honour than to 
serve thee." 

" Yet I would reward thee," said the Sultan. 

" Sire, may I then crave a boon? " 

" Say on. If it is within my power, I g^ant it." 

" Sire, thou knowest that once I swore obedience to 
the Grand Master, and that I gave my love to a woman 
in his Paradise. Now I serve thee, sire, and only thee; 
but I still love, and thou hast told me that his Paradise 
is but a Vale — hidden well, but in the world. Grant me 
then leave, when the Holy War is over, that I may seek 
out this secret valley, and take my bride therefrom. 
That is all my desire — ^to find her and return again to 
serve thee all the days that are left to me." 

" Thy desire is granted, Hassan ibn Selim! But thou 
shalt not go alone on thy quest, which would mean thy 
death. Moreover, none knoweth where this valley lieth, 
yet it may be thou art ordained to find the way. Verily 
the Assassins are enemies of all men, and I will give 
thee a thousand horse to war against them. Thou shalt 
yet be an Emir in my service." 

Hassan was beginning his thanks when a eunuch en- 
tered, announcing that Malik Adil desired audience. 
The Sultan's brother followed immediately. 

" What news, Abu Bekr? " asked SaX^Ldixv, 
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" A scout has reported that thirty Templars are mov- 
ing north with a native g^ide." Saladin looked at 
Hassan. 

" There is no sign of the Franks advancing? *' 

" Nay, they are moving indeed, but it is as the cap- 
tain has said — ^retreat!" 

" God alone is great ! " Saladin half rose. " The Holy 
City is saved indeed." 

" But of these Templars? They are near the route of 
the Shah of Sinjar's embassy." 

" I will g^ve orders to the captain, brother." 

Malik Adil withdrew, perceiving the Sultan's attention 
occupied with Hassan. 

" What thinkest thou of this movement of the Tem- 
plars?" asked Saladin of the Arab. 

"Sire! I may be foolish to suspect, but it comes to 
my mind that th-eir guide is Firuz." 

" But the Assassins are bitter foes of the Templars! 
Yet he was with them in the camp, thou sayest? " 

" Sire, if the Grand Master wished to use them for his 
ends, he would not scruple." 

" The Assassins may have heard of this embassy and 
betrayed it, that I may not be softened by the Shah oi 
Sin jar's gifts. Is it that thou meanest? " 

" It is in my mind, sire, that the Assassins have deal- 
ings with the Shah of Sinjar." 

"With a prince of Zangi's house!" 

" He may be blinded by them, sire. But, on the night 
before Arsuf, I saw a Dey of the Assassins leave the 
tent of Muizz-al-din — even the same Initiate who bade 
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There is mdre here than I can fathom," said the 
Sultan — " more than even Malik Adil's wit can sound. 
There is but one way to unravel such a coil — ^the sword! 
Art thou rested?" 

" Ay, sire. I have slept six hours since I spied upon 
the Franks." 
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" Take fifty of thy men and meet the escort. Bring all 
before me — ^women, slaves, soldiers, and the envoy. So 
we may learn the truth. God brings all things to light, 
and exposes the plots of the wicked." 

" It shall be done, sire." 

" Fifty men — ^that will suffice to beat off the Templars, 
and will seem but a complimentary escort to the gift 
of the Shah of Sinjar, if the Franks are not striking at 
the embassy. Thou mayest depart. When thou retum- 
est report to the Emir Sayf-al-din Malik Adil; for I 
would rest. To-morrow, at this hour, I will receive thee 
alone." 

Hassan made obeisance and withdrew. He entered 
the guardroom. 

" Mahmud," he cried, " we rid-e to fight Templars. 
Thou wilt come with me, to command half the troop." 
Turning to the slaves and soldiers, he gave his orders. 

" The first fifty of my company are to be ready in half 
an hour. Bid them arm for a fight, and see their quivers 
are full. We ride by the north road. Fill their water 
bottles, and put a handful of dates in each man's wallet. 
Let the first five who are ready ride on without delay, 
to spy the road." 

TTie scout who brought the news to Malik Adil was 
then summoned to Hassan, and the route of the embassy 
and the hour of its starting ascertained from the three 
men who had been sent on to announce its coming. 
The Arab made them ride with him and his troop, which 
had gathered quickly. Comparison of the distance 
showed Hassan there was little time to lose, and the 
small force at his command rode as fast to meet the 
enemy as if they were already in full pursuit; for they 
had only a few miles to cover, and could risk fatiguing 
their horses. All were eager, since they had Templars 
to fight, and the chance of a skirmish was rarely af- 
forded to the men of the Sultan's body-guaitd, 

MeanwhiJe the caravanserai at Hpim KWatv -^^^ ^.^'C^s, 
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with preparations for the escort's departure. The two 
slaves aroused Saida early, wishing to attire her with 
more than usual care, since that night she would be 
taken before the Sultan. They brought her water, and 
when she had washed, they laid her robes before her, 
but she rejected them. 

"These are not the best. Misun, thou shalt choose 
from my raiment something more suited for the bride 
of a Sultan!" 

When the younger slave had departed Saida turned 
to Zuleika. " Dost thou not think thyself as beautiful 
as I?" 

The slave-girl coloured. 
Oh, my mistress! " she began, " thou mockest me! " 
Nay, confess it. Hast not thou often thought when 
thou tiredst my head that, if thou wert adorned as I 
am, and I the slave, thou too wouldst be called worthy of 
a Sultan. Be not ashamed; do I not read thee truly? " 

" I have been so foolish, my mistress." 

" It is no folly. Were I in thy place, and thou in 
mine, Misun would praise thee and thy loveliness as she 
does mine now, and think little of me, as she thinks little 
of thy beauty now. And thou hast talked often with 
me, saying how thou wouldst wish to be a Sultan's bride. 
Durst thou be one?" 

" My mistress, I have ever hoped for it, but " 

"Be it, then! Thou art a slave, and being a slave 
desirest power and a high place among slaves. But I 
am a free woman, or was. Now, if thou chang^st with 
me, and goest as a bride to the Sultan, wilt thou free 
me; for thou wilt have the power? " 

" Free thee, my mistress? and I be the Sultan's bride? 
Thou canst not mean it! " 

" Nay, I mean it in very truth. As thou knowest, I 

have told thee little of myself, but I will tell thee this: 

there is a caplam m tVv^ ^.t^av of the Moslems whom I 

Jove, but from vjVvom\\\^N^\i^^xv\fw\fc^. ^^^^^^^Houkl 
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I go to him even as a slave, than be the sole wife of any 
Sultan or Caliph ! And if I am his master's bride, I can 
never be his. Therefore I crave thee, be of courage, and 
attain thy desire, and grant me mine." 

" Ah, mistress! but Misun? If we were found " 

" Oflfer her freedom, too." 

As Saida spoke, the young slave-g^rl entered with the 
robes. 

" Misun," said her mistress, " attire Zuleika, and not 
me. I will help thee." 

" Zuleika, lady! " 

" Ay, she is to be the bride of the Sultan, not I. Tell 
no one, and thou shalt be freed." 

Misun obeyed, and Zuleika, dazed with the sudden 
vision of her hope's fulfilment, submitted. Saida was 
the only one who spake while they robed the slave-girl, 
but when all was complete, and Zuleika, clad in many- 
coloured silks, her hair graced with the perfumed strings, 
her eyebrows and eyelashes touched with the antimony, 
and her finger-nails with henna, stood before them re- 
splendent, Misun exclaimed to Saida in sudden admira- 
tion: 

"Is she not beautiful, mistress!" 

" She is now thy mistress," answered Saida, smiling 
at Zuleika. 

" May thy love bring thee as much happiness as thou 
hast brought me! " said the new-made bride. 

"We must hasten," said Saida; "the litters will be 
ready." 

" Selim will see us," exclaimed Zuleika. 

" Our cloaks and veils are alike, and they will conceal 
all thy finery. He will not look at us when we are in 
the litters. Till the last moment I will walk as before, 
between you." 

Misun received their food from the hands of an at- 
tendant of the caravanserai, who added that the,^ -^^x^x.^ 
Etart almost immediately. Zuleika, IvxW ol ^^^\V^xcvrx5^x 
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ate little, nor did Misun; but Saida forced herself to par- 
take of the meal, for she knew there was much yet to 
do. They threw their long cloaks around them, put on 
their veils, and descended. Salman watched them as they 
went down, and met Saida's glance. He knew her 
despite the veil, and smiled, believing his triumph as- 
sured. 

" I have outwitted him," she thought, and they went 
into the courtyard, changing places as they entered it. 
The escort were assembled, but did not look at them 
closely. Holding their hands before their mouths, they 
stepped down. Zuleika seated herself in the middle litter 
unchallenged, and as, throwing off her sombre wrap- 
ping, she lay concealed amid the cushions, she felt their 
delicate texture, looked around at the luxurious fittings, 
and fancied herself already the favourite of Saladin. 

" It is a pity," she thought, " that he cares little for 
women, and seldom, they say, comes to his harem; but 
the war will not last for ever. Ah! I shall be served by 
slaves, and courted by all." 

The captain of the escort gave the order, and they 
started from Ram Allan, the litters being towards the 
rear, and Salman with them. Saida did not watch the 
Initiate; when she peeped through the curtains it was 
to follow in advance the track that led to Jerusalem, the 
city that harboured Hassan and the Sultan. They set 
forth about the hour that Hassan left the presence of 
Saladin. 

For two miles they marched slowly, for the road was 
muddy and out of repair. Mountains rose between them 
and the Holy City, towards which Saida gazed; but the 
Initiate watched rather the crest of a ridge that lay ahead 
to the right of the way, whose upward incline they as- 
cended, with infinite labour to the negro bearers. At 
last they reached the higher ground and approached a 
small hill, to avoid vfhich the road bent eastwards. From 
its summit came, as t\\^^ v^^t^ ^^i\w% \s.^ >3ssft. cry of a 
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bittern, thrice repeated. Salman knew the signal, and 
hurried to place himself still closer to the litters, after 
rising in the saddle to view the road ahead, which lay 
straight before him for a mile, desolate and bare. Sud- 
denly a cross-bow bolt whirled by the hindmost of the 
escort and, three hundred yards behind, a score of 
knights, rounding the spur of the little hill, dashed into 
the road. 

"Beauseant! Beauseant!" they shouted as they 
charged. 

The surprise was complete, and a panic seized the 
escort. The neg^o bearers deserted the litters and fled, 
hiding among the stones and brushwood on either side 
of the road. The Kurds and soldiers of Muizz-al-din 
galloped headlong southwards, but they were not to es- 
cape scathless. Five knights and the squires of the 
whole body, twenty-five in all, had edged round under 
cover of the hill, and now appeared on the flank of the 
fugitives. The captain of the escort was wounded, nearly 
half his men were slain, and the pursuit continued down 
the road southwards; the knights vainly calling on their 
squires to return. 

Salman had leapt off his horse and ran among the lit- 
ters, which blocked the way, one being half overturned. 
Misun and Zuleika crept together, shrieking in their 
terror, but Saida only gripped the handle of her dagger 
and lay still. Through the parted curtains she could 
behold what passed, and could see the Initiate crouching 
close to her in fear of being ridden down, yet with a look 
of triumph on his face; for behind the Templars Firuz 
was riding, his cross-bow by his side, and Salman knew 
that his plans had not been betrayed by the Persian. 

The knights coming up drew rein, and then, at the 
command of their chief, divided; a few staying to guard 
the litters, while the others rode after the slaves and 
bearers, who, being on foot, were not able to fly far. But 
ere they could make ^ood their t^lte^X z. Vc^^X^^ft:^/^ 
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horse appeared from the south, that of Hassan with his 
company of fifty, who had ridden from Jerusalem under 
the guidance of the scout. 

The Crusaders were surprised in their turn, and were 
taken at a disadvantage, for they had scattered in the 
pursuit, and the squires were separated from the heavy- 
armed knights. The recall was sounded in vain; Has- 
san's guardsmen fell on the younger and rasher of the 
Templars, avenging the escort's rout. The five knights 
were cut off and slain, and though some of the squires 
fled away eastwards and a few got back to the litters, 
scarce thirty in all were left to face the Moslems, who, 
though some of them had fallen, rallied the soldiers of 
the escort and prepared to attempt the rescue. 

For a moment both parties halted, as if to draw 
breath. Salman, between the litters, could see Firuz 
reining his horse some distance in the rear, since the 
Persian did not wish to share in the struggle. Hassan 
he did not yet recognize, and the Arab too never looked 
towards his old enemy, but rather at the double line 
of the mail-clad horsemen which faced his company, 
whose numbers the scout had underestimated. Neither 
side wished to begin; the Crusaders feared to be sur- 
rounded and cut off singly if they ventured too far, and 
the Moslems, remembering Arsuf, had learned that to 
cast themselves on that serried array of spears could 
avail them little. Hassan forbade them to shoot their 
arrows at such long range, lest the women be endan- 
gered by a random bolt. So each waited, knowing that 
it was a duel between them to the death; for succour 
could reach neither in time to turn the fortunes of the 
day. 

But, glancing round, Hassan saw that, on his right, 
eight of the squires had gathered, after their pursuit of 
the escort and rout by the guardsmen, and were riding 
toward the litters. At his bidding, Mahmud with all 
the troopers oi TAuw-^-^m ^xA ^n^ ot the guards gal- 
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loped to cut them off, while the Arab and those with him, 
spreading in a half-moon, came nearer and nearer, 
threatening the knights, whom they harassed with ar- 
rows to which the Crusaders were unable to reply. But 
Hassan dared not order a charge; he must wait till the 
Crusaders broke their ranks. 

The storm of the night before had left a windless calm, 
but the sky was gray, and there was no sun to dazzle 
them. To their rear the mists crept down the hill-slopes 
from Jerusalem. Eastwards, across the level plain, 
sounded the clash of arms and the battle-cries of Chris- 
tian and Moslem; for Mahmud and his score of men 
pressed hard on the little knot of Templars. Striking 
first at the horses, the Turks had dismounted the squires, 
who fought back to back in a circle, as their brethren 
had fought when trapped in the ravine after the battle 
of the mist. Here steel rang on steel, men slew and fell, 
but round the litters all was done silently, save for the 
whirring of the arrows and their sharp striking against 
mail. The Crusaders could only endure and suffer their 
wounds stubbornly, unable to reach their nimbler foes, 
who, making continual feints, kept half a bow-shot 
away. Would the Franks allow their squires to be killed 
or captured by Mahmud and his men, or would they 
dash out to bring them succour? — so the Arab asked 
himself as, confident in the fleetness of Marra, he spurred 
in advance of all his company and, riding along the front 
of the Templars' line, halted tauntingly, aimed an arrow 
which wounded a knight through a joint in his coat of 
mail, and wheeled round slowly to rejoin his Turks. 

A cry rang out from the litters. 

"Hassan! Save me, Hassan!" 

He knew that voice, but the Templars, provoked by 
his insolence and burning to come to blows, that they 
might help the squires, charged down on him. Hassan 
had given his orders already, and his men turned 
swiftly; the most part riding southwards, though all 
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swerved to the right in order that they might double 
back when the Crusaders bore leftwards against Mah- 
mud, and swoop upon the unguarded prize. Hassan 
should have led this feignedly panic-stricken flight, but 
the thought that Saida was there and at the mercy of the 
Christians, made him forget all else. Careless of his duty 
as captain, he faced about, risking his life in meeting the 
onrush of the knights. He was near the end of their 
double-line, and a Templar spurred at him; lance and 
spear rang on shield, both shivering as in a tilting match. 
The Knight's horse swept by before he could draw 
sword, Hassan beheld another Crusader of the second 
rank dashing forward. He checked Marra's gallop and, 
just as the lance point seemed about to pierce him, he 
leapt to the ground, and vaulted again into the saddle, 
as the Frank passed, unable to change his course. No 
Templar was now between him and Saida; they were 
thundering in hopeless chase of the Moslems, who, split- 
ting into three divisions, were preparing to encircle their 
foes. The squires had all been slain, since Mahmud had 
but played with them till the knights began to adlvance, 
and then he had bidden his men close in, so that the 
fight was over when the Christians reached the place of 
their last stand. 

Hassan came towards the litters more slowly. The 
first, that of Misun, lay half overturned, the silken 
cushions spattered with the mud of the road, the hang- 
ings pierced with arrows, which stuck in the woodwork. 
The slave-girl herself had fled to Zuleika and the two 
lay hiding their faces in each other's bosoms, shivering 
with terror. But ere he reached this, the midmost <5 
the three that, lying broadside across the road, blocked 
his view, he saw a man, garbed as a merchant, draw 
forth a poniard and stab downwards through the cur- 
tains. Salman, whose horse, less faithful than Marra, 
had deserted him, had followed Hassan's attempt, hoping 
to behold hirn trampled under the Templar's feet before 
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Saida's eyes; then, thinking all was lost, he ran to the 
middle litter, where Saida should have been, that his 
vengeance might claim one victim. Hassan leapt for- 
ward in fear for his beloved; for he guessed the cowardly 
purpose. Salman tore aside the curtain and beheld 
Misun and a woman royally robed whose face was hidden 
as she cowered down. He struck, and Zuleika paid with 
her life for her ambition. She rolled over dead, and he 
saw. The surprise confused him, he turned to seize his 
lance, spring to his horse and fly; but he tripped in the 
curtain. The Arab's scimitar smote him, biting deep 
into the groin. The Initiate fell wounded to the death 
and, rolling on his back, cast a look of impotent hate 
at Hassan, who knew not whom he had overthrown; 
for Saida called to him again. 

In the confusion she had slipped on her cloak and 
veil, hoping to creep away into the bushes and fly un- 
perceived while the Crusaders were fighting. But, on 
beholding her lover, she had stayed. 

" Hassan ! " she cried to him, trembling, and from the 
further side of the litter she ran to his embrace. 

For one moment his arms enfolded her, their lips met, 
and all else was forgotten. An arrow whizzed by. 

The Arab sprang to his horse, caught her up before 
him, and looked quickly around. The Templars were 
returning at full speed, Mahmud on their right flank, and 
Hassan's own company on their left and rear. A horse- 
man barred his road north, who, though a Moslem by 
his raiment, fitted a bolt to a cross-bow and aimed de- 
liberately at them. Hassan could not ride west be- 
cause of the hill, and he could not fight, burdened with 
Saida. 

The cross-bow bolt whirred by him, and she shrank 
closer. 

" Firuz! " she murmured. " Fly, Hassan! '' 

" Firuz ! " he echoed. She and Firuz, it was a Strange 
meeting 1 
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But there was no time to ask a question: he must save 
her first, and he galloped between the Persian and the 
Crusaders, north-eastwards across the fields; thinking 
only that he held Saida in his embrace. 

The Crusaders wheeled round to beat off the Turks, 
and the fight went on; but Mahmud, who had seen Has- 
san's feat, pressed the attack with less vigour. Mean- 
while the Persian rode up to the litters where his mas- 
ter had fallen and, kneeling by him, raised the Initiate's 
head from the mire, to hear his last command. 

"They have escaped!" murmured Salman, who had 
not seen all. The scimitar had almost severed him in 
twain, and his blood flowed, filling up the hoof-marks 
in the wet clay. But his hatred of his slayer held him 
back from death till he had spoken what was on his 
mind. 

" Lord, I shot and missed — ^for the second time." The 
Assassin thought of the night of Arsuf, before the Sul- 
tan's tent. 

" Firuz," said the Initiate slowly, with an effort to 
make his words distinct. Already he was clammy with 
the sweat of his last agony, and the Persian shivered, at 
the touch of his cold cheek. " Firuz, thou knowest what 
to do to win Paradise." 

" Ay, lord," answered the Assassin. " His blood the 
price!" 

"Let no one, nothing, stay thy hand!" Salman 
paused. Firuz bent his head lower to catch the faintest 
whisper. 

" I will not fail, lord," he answered. 

The Initiate's lips writhed into a smile, and he strove 
to say more. Then a long shudder, the mouth gaped 
open, the eyes glazed. 

A javelin hurtled above them. The Persian dropped 
the corpse and, bending half double to get cover from 
the litters, ran down the road to his horse, and in his 
turn fl^d^ In th^ middk Utter the two slaves lay; one 
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fainting, the other dead, while the Templars came back 
and the skirmish began anew around them. But the 
remnant of the knights, finding one woman slain and 
another torn from them, made no long stand. While the 
rest fought, two dismounted and snatched from the bag- 
gage the jewels and false papers that should have 
been presented to Saladin. Then, forming in a column, 
they retreated in good order round the base of the 
western hill. 

The Turks did not trouble to follow, though they 
shouted triumphantly, as indeed, with small loss to them- 
selves, they had slain twelve Knights of the Temple and 
all the squires of the Crusaders' company. The escort, 
however, had not fared so well; for two-thirds of their 
number had perished. The fallen Franks were stripped 
of clothes and armour, and the heads hacked from the 
naked bodies. Mahmud, who in Hassan's absence as- 
sumed command, gave orders to proceed with the litters, 
whose bearers, seeing their fellow Moslems victorious, 
crept out of their hiding places and came again into the 
open. Then, having despatched Misun and the dead 
Zuleika, with the most part of his men, to Jerusalem, 
he himself, with five of the best mounted of the guards, 
galloped straight across the fields to meet his captain, 
who, as he could guess from the direction which the 
Arab had taken in his flight, would strike into a side track 
that ran even with the main road about three miles to 
the east, and join it some way ahead, before reaching 
the Holy City. 

Hassan had urged on Marra to his full speed, and the 
joy of that ride was the recompense for many doubts and 
sorrows. After long parting, after a renunciation which 
he believed meant an everlasting severance, he again held 
his beloved in his arms — his beloved warm, living, trem- 
bling — Saida, whom he had imagined lost to him ; whom 
he had sometimes dreamed of as a fair spirit chained by 
a spell; whom he had always thougtvt oi ^,^ ^.X^^vw^-^^'^sx 
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from the world, to be approached with worship and hum- 
ble adoration — Saida was nestling against him, happy in 
the memory of her fears, while her eyes seemed to devour 
his face as if to assure herself that he was indeed her 
lover. Marra fell into a long steady stride, the wind of 
his rush blew her hair across his face. 

The sight of a farm close to the further road reminded 
Hassan of his duty. 

" I must leave thee here a while," he said. 

" So soon? " she pleaded, putting up one hand to bend 
his face down to hers. " So soon? " 

Marra, conscious that his master was hesitating, 
slackened his pace to a walk. 

" Ay, I must leave thee, Saida." The Arab spoke very 
gently, feeling himself her master for the first time, now 
that both were in the world of men. " I must return to 
the fight, I did wrong even to snatch thee away, but it 
will be forgiven me. The people on this farm are Mos- 
lems. I will put thee in their charge for a time; then 
I will fetch thee to Jerusalem, and we will never be parted 



more." 



" Ah, not to the fight! Thou wilt not go back to the 
fight? Thou shalt not! After all that we have suffered, 
to go in a moment If thou wert killed?" 

" I have seen many battles, child, and if I stay I am 
disgraced." 

" But there are many others to fight the Templars. 
Why must thou return? " 

" Because I am their captain, and more, I am captain 
in the Sultan's guard, and I have promised to bring safe 
to him the woman whom Muizz-al-din, the Shah of 
Sinjar, has sent to be his songstress or his bride, as the 
Sultan wills." 

"Then thou needst not go again to the fight," she 
said, smiling. 

'* I have sworn." 

" To rescue the vjom^.Tv ^\vci\x\ \\v^ Sfe.^ q( Sinjar has 
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sent? Stay then; for thou hast kept thy oath. I am that 



woman." 



t( 






Saida, thou art jesting! " But as he spoke Hassan 
turned pale, and his eyes frightened her* Nevertheless, 
she repeated what she had said. 

" I am the woman sent to Sultan Saladin." 

Hassan put her arms from him tenderly, saying in a 
low voice that almost choked in the utterance: 

"Halt, Marra!" 

The horse stopped, turning round his head to gaze at 
his master with big, questioning eyes, as if he wondered 
what was amiss and wished to show his sympathy. 
Leaving her poised on the saddle, he slipped to the 
ground. 

Hassan ! " she said, in terror at his coldness. 
Veil thyself! " he answered sternly, hiding his face 
from her. 

" What have I done? " she implored of him. 

"Thou art the Sultan's!" 

She stretched out her arm to touch him, but he 
shrank from her. 

"Thou art the Sultan's!" he repeated. "I have no 
right to lay a finger on the very hem of thy garment. 
Ah! this, then, is the revenge of the Grand Master — ^to 
place thee near me, but where I could never reach thee. 
Come, bride of the Sultan," he exclaimed bitterly, " let 
us go to the Holy City, where thy Lord and my Lord 
awaits thee." 

" Hassan! " she cried to him, but he had seized Marra's 
bridle, and was already leading the horse towards Jeru- 
salem. 

" Hassan, it is not of my seeking, but by no other way 
could I have seen thee more." 

" It had been better that thou hadst never seen me 



more." 



The Arab spoke almost brutally, in the depths of his 
own grief. 
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" Thou hast ceased to love me," she murmured. 

" Nay," he said, once more facing her, white with the 
passion he strove to conquer. " Nay, I have never 
ceased to love thee. Ah, Saida! thou dost not know 
how often I have thought of thee, in the long watches 
by night, in the weary marching, in the hour of the feast 
— ay! even in the din of battle thou hast been ever with 
me, and never would I believe that I had wholly lost thee, 
but rather that some day, perhaps in a world after death, 
we should meet to be together always, as, in my folly, 
I swore should happen when we dwelt in the Vale of 
Peace. See, I have this token with me." He drew forth 
the long-kept tress of hair. " But now I know that I 
have lost thee the more surely by thus finding thee; for 
thou art the Sultan's, and how can I, the captain of his 
body-guard, shame him who spared my life after I would 
have taken his, by keeping such a favour from one of 
his handmaidens? " 

He flung the tress from him, saying, half to him- 
self : 

" Many times it has been wet with the blood of my 
wounds. Let it lie now in the mire." 

Marra thrust his nose into the Arab's hands, and 
Hassan caressed him. 

" Thou art all that is left to me," he said to the horse, 
leading him on. 

He had turned from her, not to see her fighting against 
her tears. 

"Is this thy love for me?" she said reproachfully; 
" to give me up without a struggle? Ay, thou hast re- 
membered me when thou wast fighting and revelling, 
but what was thy love to mine? When I first saw thee 
in the Paradise I knew thou wert an Assassin — a dupe 
of the Grand Master, deluded by false tales and bemused 
by haschisch till thou didst dream thyself in a true Para- 
dise; and I knew that our love could be a joy only for 
tliQ day, and then ati \mtn^m^ x^S^^x* ^^^VwVsi^that 
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clear knowledge, I gave myself to thee, that thou 
mightst be happy in thy day; and I recked not of what 
was to come. I hoped perchance to fly with thee, but 
thou wert taken from me all too soon. And thou hast 
played thy part in the great war, thou hast schemed and 
fought, thou art become a captain in the guard of the 
Sultan, and hast won honour and fame. Thou wilt die 
an emir, if thou dost not displease thy new master by 
robbing him of a slave-girl whom the Sultan has never 
seen! What have I had to do? I was left to mourn thee 
in the Paradise, in the Paradise where every flower of the 
Vale breathed of thy lost presence, every ripple of the 
stream wept for thee, every lightest wind sighed for thee, 
every stone in the court of the Palace cried out that thou 
wouldst never return. Ah, I had foreseen it all when I 
gave myself to thee — foreseen all the long days when I 
should wander in the paths we had trodden, searching 
for thee in vain; the long nights when I should stretch 
out my arms to find thee, and wake weeping. Then 
came the Grand Master, and I defied him, wishing death 
if I could not reach thee: for I knew for what end thou 
wert destined. And I won over the Grand Master by 
braving him, till he swore to send me as if a gift to Sultan 
Saladin from Muizz-al-din, the Shah of Sinjar, promis- 
ing that I should see thee, and that, if I dared to do what 
he has bidden me do, thou shouldst live, though thou 
art doomed by the Order; since thou didst swear to slay 
the Sultan that thou might win me back, and didst break 
that oaith." 

" I have not loved as thou hast loved," Hassan an- 
swered, moved deeply by pity at her words. " Yet it was 
the memory of thy saying that I should do naught un- 
worthy of our love that stayed my hand/' 

" And now dost thou give me up to the Sultan? Nay, 
Hassan, if indeed thou lovest me, fly with me; fly now, 
when there is no one to see or follow; fly to ^oras. i*^ 
country where men have not Vveatd t\v^ xvaxcvfc ^V "^^ 
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Sultan, and where even the Grand Master cannot reach 
us with his vengeance." 

" Saida, we may not fly." 

"Ah, obey me this once! Come with me, thou lovest 
me; and though thou mayest grow great in the favour 
of the Sultan, canst thou be happy, if I am lost to thee? " 

" There is no happiness for me." 

" Canst thou not give up thy service of the Sultan? 
What is there in all the world that I would put before 
thee? Canst thou not do this for me? " 

" I have sworn to serve him, though I have broken 
all other oaths." 

" Thou leavest me, to become an emir! " She would 
wound him, too. 

" This very mom I refused to be an emir, that I might 
serve my master more nearly. Ah, Saida! thou knowest 
that thou art more than all else to me. But once thou 
didst bid me do naught unworthy of our love, and now 
thou biddest me to lose my honour. For I must serve 
my master till I die; my life is his and all that I have. 
I have sinned in being an Assassin, but God has shown 
me mercy, and in service I make atonement for my sin. 
Can I betray my master's honour; can I betray that of 
my fellow-soldiers? We must part, Saida, but not for 
long. The Grand Master will find me soon, and surely 
in another world we shall find the reward of our love." 

" Nay," she said, " thou needst not fear for thy mas- 
ter's honour! I am no true bride of his; the embassy 
was false, there are men of the Shah of Sinjar's in the 
escort, but it is a trick — ^a trick of the Grand Master's, 
to send me to the Sultan. Dost thou not understand? " 

" Sinan sent thee? Ah! not as I was sent! " 

" Ay, that I might slay him. He swore that if I slew 
the Sultan thou shouldst live, but — ^hear me on — I knew 
that the pledge would not be kept, and I have deceived 
the Grand Master. This morning did I change places 
TVith my slave Zu\e\k2i, yWy ^V^ mv^\. ^^^^ vdl \sx?j ijlacc 
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as the Sultan's bride, and free me. Thus I would have 
come to thee. But now, ere the Assassins find the truth, 
we can fly, fly now, into the desert, to thy tribesmen; 
such as yet live will shelter us." 

" Thou didst swear to slay the Sultan? " 

" Ay, and forswore, to win back to thee. The Grand 
Master is old and mad, and believed me when I swore. 
Ay, and for love of thee I would have slain him, had 
there been no other way. But I have beaten the As- 
sassins, and shown them a woman is more cunning than 
they. Hassan, thou lovest not crooked ways, yet thou 
too art forsworn to the Grand Master. But the avenger 
will follow on our track, if we delay. Hast not thou 
done enough for thy master? Hast thou not served him 
and left me a prisoner? It is my hour now, and I claim 
thee. I have won thee, thou art mine. Mount thy horse 
again, and hold me that we may fly! Thou canst not 
refuse. Ah! " — she looked round — " thy men pursue us. 
It is too late!" 

" Saida, I am glad it is too late." Hassan had also 
seen where she pointed. Mahmud and five of the guard 
were riding to meet them. " But listen, we can speak 
but few words. No one knows my story, save the Sultan, 
and I must take thee to him." 
Nay, nay!" 

Have no fear: since the embassy is false thou art 
not his bride, and he is not as Daud, the father of Sulie- 
man. Speak only the truth, and hide nothing. I also 
will tell the truth, and hide no thought of mine from 
him. I have sworn to bring all of the escort into his 
presence; he shall judge. And the Sultan's mercy is as 
the mercy of God." 

He took her hand and kissed it. Mahmud and his 
five companions were galloping up. 

" I will do thy bidding, Hassan, for my love's sake 
and thy honour's." 

" Captain," cried the Turk, " wt Viav^ tos^xi >Oftfexa. ^^'^^ 
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but the Emir of Jczireh's envoy is slain, and one of the 
slave-girls, who, we thought, was the Sultan's bride by 
her robes. The other girl is half mad with fear, but says 
thou hast the Sultan's bride." 

** She is right," answered Hassan, and gave orders for 
their return. 

Saida, who had not seen Zuleika fall, trembled; for 
she thought of the slave-girl's blessing. 

The Arab rode back to his men, caused the litters to 
be raised, Saida and Misun placed in one, and the 
wounded in the other. Then he ordered the return, and 
rode in their van — silent, despite his victory. Once only 
he turned to look back at the scene of the skirmish. Al- 
ready the vultures were descending to rend in pieces the 
body of Salman. 

Far behind, though Hassan could not see him for a 
bend in the road, a horseman followed slowly in the wake 
of the Arab's company, and, leaping down at the place 
of fighting, stripped off the clothes of a dead soldier, and 
changed them for his own. 

The horseman was Firuz. 



CHAPTER VI. 

XCbc Actci? of Saladim 

If ASSAN returned to Jerusalem with his company, to 
** find the streets thronged with citizens and soldiers 
who crowded in and out of the Mosques, offering up 
thanksgivings for the news that the Franks were about 
to retreat. The soldiers of the guard, preserving order, 
forced through to the Palace, and delivered up their 
charge to the eunuchs. Malik Adil sent for the Arab, 
and heard his brief account of the skirmish. 

" Can the Sultan grant me an audience, oh. Emir? " 
Hassan asked when he had told the figures of their 
losses. 

" Thou hast used thy privilege of audience once to- 
day, and the Sultan is busy with papers. He has said 
thou shalt have an audience to-morrow. If there is any 
important matter, I will deal with it." 

" 'Tis but a matter between the Sultan and myself, oh. 
Emir." 

" Thou wilt have thine audience to-morrow, captain." 

Hassan left the Sultan's brother, and went back to the 
guards, who were conversing on his exploit. 

" Thou hast all the fortune, Ibn Selim," said Dolderim, 
who was the captain on duty for the day. " Thou hast 
a brush with Templars, rescuest a bride of the Sultan, 
and then thou canst also go out into the city because 
thou art not on guard. This day is the only time I have 
ever wished to be quit of watching the Palace, since all 
rejoice in the Franks' retreat." 

" I will take thy place, Dolderim, il tVvoM \q^^\.r 
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" Nay, nay, Hassan! thou hast earned thy leave if ever 
man did." 

" I am tired, Dolderim, and would prefer to rest here 
in the guardroom." 

He persuaded his brother captain, and remained in the 
Palace, being thus within call of the Sultan, and free 
from Mahmud and the men of his own troop, whose talk 
of the rescue he did not wish to hear. But evening came, 
and the Sultan did not appear. 

In the secluded part of the Palace Saladin had sat long 
with his secretaries. For the first time since the fall of 
Acre, he could write with something of triumph in his 
missives to his great vassals and allies. The wind had 
veered round at last when King Richard even drew back, 
and the Sultan could look forward to the day when no 
Christian should be left in all Syria. 

When he had finished the work of dictating the dis- 
patches he went into the harem, that he might for a 
while forget the affairs of state. That day he had g^ven 
in alms almost all the wealth in his treasury, to honour 
the mercy which had been shown him, since his prayers 
had been answered and Jerusalem was saved. In this 
rare hour of happy leisure he sent for his favourite son 
Ali, the child of his old age, for though his years were 
not three-score, even by Moslem reckoning, he was yet 
old; being worn by sickness and by the labours of many 
a campaign. 

The little boy was led in by a eunuch and, running to 
his father, climbed up by him on the dais, demanding 
to be told a story. For an hour they stayed together, 
Ali diverting Saladin by his talk and play; for the child 
was scarcely five years old, and, like all who knew the 
Sultan, loved him before he feared him. Then he began 
to tell Saladin how he had seen new faces among the 
women, two, and one whom the slaves had attired in 
costly raiment. 

They were ta\\dtig^3cv^\. ^^\vi^\i^^TwT^v:»jwifeQm the 
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infidel, and there had been a big fight. What is a big 
fight, baba? " 

" When thou art a grown man thou wilt know; for 
thou too wilt fight the infidel." 

" Tell me now, baba. She " — he meant Saida — 
*' would have told me, but the others said * The Sultan 
will not have the prince told of fighting.' Yet my 
brothers fight, baba? " 

" Thou art over young to listen to such stories." 
Wishing, however, to appease Ali, he called to the 
eunuch, and bade him bring Saida before them, that she 
might sing or play her lute. 

The eunuchs found her with the women and, obedient 
to the summons, she took her lute and followed. De- 
spite all that she had heard from Misun and Zuleika, who 
had talked with her about their future master, and from 
her fellows, too, in the harem, since she had continued 
to ask much concerning the Sultan while she related her 
own adventures, true and false, Saida even yet expected 
to behold a stem-visaged ruler of men; but when, after 
making her obeisance, she took courage and raised her 
eyes to Saladin's face, she almost started; so different 
was he from what she had pictured. Saida saw him in 
his hour of ease, seated in a room furnished so simply 
that it shamed the gorgeous splendours in that other 
Palace, of the Paradise. Here, playing with his son, who, 
bestriding his knee, was patting his father's cheeks and 
stroking his gray beard with soft, caressing touches of 
tiny palms — here before her was the Sultan whom she 
had known as the scourge of the infidel and the enemy 
of the Assassins. Like Hassan, she asked herself: " Is 
this the man whom I have sworn to slay?" For a little 
time she stood before the Sultan unnoticed; for the 
eunuch trod silently, almost stealthily, like a dweller in 
palaces, and the thick carpet made their entry noiseless. 
Saladin, forgetting his dignity, as he loved to do, went 
on playing- with his son, and she waldi^<i rn^ii ^. \fe.^\\N% 
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of shame, as if she did wrong to spy on a prince when 
he chose to be only a father. And the sight of Ali too 
struck her with a sudden pang. She was a woman, and 
Ali a little child. Should she ever be a mother, she asked 
herself, and see Hassan with a son of hers? 

Then the impulse came on her to confess ever)rthing, 
to fling herself at the Sultan's feet and tell him all. But 
she could not believe him capable of such mercy; her 
captivity among the Assassins had perhaps made her 
doubt if men who had power knew what mercy was. 
Once more she told herself that Saladin was a king, and 
she refrained. 

Ali first caught sight of her. 

** See, babal it is the one who was in the fight. Make 
her tell it." 

" Nay, Ali, thou wilt not sleep after hearing such 
stories. She shall sing to us." 

She tuned her lute and sang a ballad of the Arabs. 
But the melancholy tones of the instrument appealed 
to her fears and sorrows, and the sadness she would have 
striven to hide found its expression in her voice; she re- 
membered how she had once sung to Hassan in the Vale 
of Peace. 

" She makes me weep, baba," said Ali, when she had 
ceased. But the eunuch again came in with the negress 
who was the child's nurse; and, as it was time for him 
to be sleeping, Saladin, after conceding that he might 
listen to one more song, sent him away. 

Saida waited alone with her master. 

" I had asked thee to sing to us," said the Sultan, 
" that thou mightst divert us on this day of triumph for 
Islam; but thou singest as if it were a day of mourning. 
Thou art weary, perchance, and I should have sent for 
thee at another hour. But to-morrow there will be much 
doing, and the Holy War leaves us little time for music 
and dancing. Yet to-day every true Moslem should re- 
joice; since the mMd tt\x^^\.^ ^^^ >Jcvqvsl Vsssy«e.^t." 
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" I am not wearied, sire," was all she replied. 

" But thou art sad. Why else didst thou sing thus? " 

"I crave pardon, sire!" She blushed at his direct 
gaze. 

" Has there been one left behind at Sinjar whom thou 
wouldst fain meet once more? " The Sultan smiled on 
her as he spoke. 

" Nay, sire, at Sinjar there is no one." She hung her 
head. Dared she confess? 

" Thou camest at a happy hour, and I am minded to 
thank thy master, for his embassy brought good fortune 
with it — ^and to set thee free, giving thee in marriage to 
one of my captains, since the Prophet has enjoined upon 
us to set our slaves at liberty. Thou art young, too; thou 
wilt not desire to spend thy youth in my household, 
but shalt be wedded, and see thy children warriors of 
Islam." 

Saladin paused, evidently expecting an answer and a 
show of gratitude. But she was silent: for, though she 
knew the Sultan meant to do her the greatest kindness 
in his power, yet she would not be consulted about the 
disposal of her hand, and how would she be advantaged 
if she was bestowed on any but Hassan? 

She dared not refuse, from fear of offending; and the 
desire to declare the whole truth grew stronger. But 
when she recalled the risk to her lover, her courage 
failed. 

" Let me remain, sire, in thy household. I can find 
no greater happiness." 

Saladin looked at her, trying to read the riddle of her 
thoughts. His scrutiny frightened Saida, he seemed able 
to pierce her inmost heart, even as the Grand Master. 
She was conscious that she stood before a prince who had 
the power of life and death, whom she could not hope to 
deceive. She trembled, turning now red, now pale, and 
in a mad longing to escape his searching gaze she hid 
her face in her hands. 
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"Thou hast a lover, girl." 

She made no answer, but she could not deny it. Why 
should she conceal who he was? the Sultan asked him- 
self, and why should she renounce him to dwell in the 
Palace harem? Her renunciation brought to his mind 
the similar refusal of Hassan when he had chosen to re- 
main a captain in the body-guard, instead of becoming 
the Emir of a distant province. Without imagining that 
he had reached the truth, he asked her suddenly. 

" Is thy lover one of my soldiers? " 

She bowed her head. 

"One of the escort who saved thee from the Tem- 
plars? " 

" Ay, sire." 

The Sultan was now certain. Hassan, as he had 
learnt, had rescued her single-handed, by a deed of such 
reckless daring as to be worthy rather of blame than of 
praise; and he had ridden away with her alone. Doubt- 
less her fancy had been taken by his boldness and charm 
of person, and she was loath to bid him farewell. Yet 
that did not explain all her strangeness of mood, and 
her evident terror. 

" Is it the captain of the guard? " he pursued. 

" It is Hassan ibn Selim," she said, turning still paler, 
but facing him at last; for she knew that all must be 
brought to light. 

"Didst thou speak aught of love to him?" 

" I asked him to fly with me rather than bring me 
here, but he would not; and sooner than wed another 
I will die." 

Her sudden passion surprised Saladin. Was she mad? 
he wondered. 

This is the truth," he said, half to himself. 
It is the truth, sire; he is not to blame. He re- 
jected me, but it was because I was thy handmaiden, 
the handmaiden of his master." 

*' H-e did well. But X\vom, ^^^, ^^.^\.^%\. \3k<j ^£t of 
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love upon barren soil; for Hassan's love is not for thee. 
He cannot love thee. His love is another's, whom he 
will never see in this world." 

" Sire " began Saida, and, her fears returning, she 

fell on her knees before him. 

" Fear nothing, child.'* 

At his kind tone her doubts vanished. 

" Sire, I am that woman whom he loved, and thought 
never to behold again." 

"Verily, what is ordained of God passes our under- 
standing ! " exclaimed the Sultan. " Thou wert Hassan's 
bride!" 

" Ay, sire. But he never wronged thee wittingly, and 
has rejected me, though I besought him and taunted 
him. I alone am guilty, sire — ^not Hassan." 

" Thy lover has done well indeed. But thou, art thou 
^-of the Paradise? " 

" Ay, sire; of the Paradise of the Old Man." 

"Wherefore hast thou left it?" 

" To — to seek Hassan." 

" Where is the Paradise? " inquired Saladin curiously. 

" I do not know, sire." 

" But didst thou not escape? " 

" No, sire," — she forced herself to repeat it, — " no. I 
did not escape." 

And agfain she held her peace, but her eyes pleaded 
with him. 

" Thou art hiding something from me." Saladin's face 
hardened: for a He he hated and could never forgive. 
Then, softening his voice, he went on: " Have I not said 
thou hast naught to fear — so be that thou tell the truth! 
Thou didst not escape, but of this I am well aware; the 
Assassins send no one forth from their Paradise, as in 
their impiety they call it, unless he is appointed to fulfil 
some evil deed. Was not that so, even with thee? '* 

" It was even so, sire." 

" Then tdl me what they have bldd^xv. ^^fc <iar 
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"Ah, not that!" She wept before him, hiding her 
face again. 

"Tell me; it is my order!" The Sultan spoke im- 
periously. 

For answer she felt within her bosom, tearing her gar- 
ment open in her hurry and exposing her loveliness to 
her master. But he looked not on her, but on what she 
drew forth. It was the emerald-hilted dagger that he 
had seen on the night after Arsuf. 

" For me?" he asked, making his voice calm with an 
effort. 

"For thee, sire. Ah!" She stretched out her arm, 
pressing the hilt into his hand. " Strike me, if thou wilt. 
I swore to slay thee." 

"What quarrel hast thou with me? Art thou an 
Assassin?" 

He took the dagger from her, and laid it beside him 
on the dais. 

"Nay, nay!" she exclaimed. "I hate them, I curse 
them! They made me a prisoner and promised that, ii 
I went willingly to be a slave, my father should be set 
free. I was in the Paradise — ^and Hassan came. I learnt 
that my father was murdered, but I loved Hassan, and 
would not undeceive him; for " 

" I know all," said Saladin. 

" I loved him, and he was taken from me. I knew why 
they had placed him there. I thought him slain, at- 
tempting some evil deed at their command. I strove to 
escape, but could not, and when, a little time since, the 
Grand Master came, I defied him, seeking death if I 
could not win back Hassan; for I had found he still 
lived, though they had doomed him. So I offered to do 
what he had failed to do, that he might be saved from 
the punishment of one who breaks their oaths, and I 
should be suffered to escape with him." 

"But thou Vvasl ttijeivted, even as thy lover re- 
pented 1" 
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"At his bidding, sire! Hassan forbade me, Hassan 
alone." 

Saladin did not reply to her entreaties for the Arab, 
but, remembering that she had been sent by Muizz-al- 
din, he demanded: 

" How didst thou leave the Paradise? " 

" I was taken, sire, in my sleep, being made to drink 
haschisch." 

"To Sin jar or Jezireh?" 

" Nay, sire; to a caravanserai near Hamath. There I 
awoke, but I do not know how long I slept; whether 
days, or even weeks. But I went not to Sinjar; for the 
embassy was false." 

"The embassy was false? Then the Emir of Jezireh 
is not privy to this deed. Nay, 'tis too base a plot 
for a son of Zangi's house. Yet he has dealing 
with the Assassins. Tell me all that passed on thy 
journey." 

She began her tale, relating how Salman had proved 
false to the Grand Master's orders, and had threatened 
her; how Firuz had been with the escort, and returned 
with the Templars; how she had changed parts with 
Zuleika, who was slain; and how she had tempted 
Hassan. 

" So thou wouldst have slain me, if thou hadst not 
found that my blood would not buy thy lover's safety 
from the Assassins. Was that thy mind?" 

" That was my purpose, sire ! " 

" It is well. Hide nothing." He questioned her 
again about the Grand Master's relations with the 
princes of Mesopotamia, and the plots against the King 
of the English. 

" 'Tis a pity the captain slew this Dey of theirs. 
There is danger to Islam in this alliance! And we can 
learn little now," said the Sultan musingly. 

Saida, who still knelt at his feet, watched him anx- 
iously. She saw his face impassWe, Vvv& ^^^^s* \oO«. vc&s^ 
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the far distance, and knew that, in his thought for his 
religion and his people, he had forgotten her. A sob 
burst from her. Saladin started and looked down. 

" Sire, is Hassan pardoned? " 

" Have I not said he has done well? Rise, woman! " 

Slowly she stood up before him, still waiting. 

" As for thee," said the Sultan, " no harm shall befall 
thee, as I have sworn; for thou hast spoken the truth 
fearlessly. But in my household thou mayest not stay, 
because thou hast been the lover of another man, and 
wouldst even have compassed my death for that other's 
sake. Go, then, to thy chamber, and speak to no one 
of what has passed between us. To-morrow, by the even, 
I will send for thee, and thou shalt learn what is my 
decree." 

Wondering greatly, she made obeisance, and dared 
to raise her eyes to his. The Sultan was smiling, as if 
he dallied with a kindly thought. 

When she had gone Saladin pondered on the craft 
that had sent a woman to be his bane — a, craft that had 
only failed because Hassan himself had been despatched 
to her escort, and because one of the Deys of the Order 
had turned traitor. 

" Of a truth," exclaimed the Sultan, " we are in the 
hands of God, and in him alone is our safety." 

Ere he retired he caused the chief of his household 
to be summoned. 

" Is there a house nigh here, fit for an emir, and un- 
occupied? " he asked. 

"There is one such, sire, with a garden, but two 
streets distant." 

" Let it be bought, and send slaves to furnish it richly. 
Let all be done by to-morrow night, and I will defray 
the cost." 

" By to-morrow night, sire? " 

"Ay, for my m^itTiage gift to the Emir of Kah- 
waneh/' 
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"It shall be done, sire, but the slaves must begin 
to-night." 

" To-night, then, let them begin. Send me a 
secretary." 

The chief eunuch retired, perplexed. He knew no 
Emir of Kahwaneh. 

Returning 'a moment later he brought a slave with- 
writing materials. The Sultan dictated: 

" Hassan ibn Selim, Captain of the Guard: 

" Ride instantly to the advance guard towards Beit 
Nuba, and on the morrow take the report from the Emir 
in command, concerning the retreat of the Franks. But 
expose not thyself in any fighting, and return to deliver 
thy message after sunset." 

This he signed and sealed. 

" Give it to the captain thyself," he said to the slave, 
" and do thotj " — ^to the chief of the household — " set 
about this house for the Emir, which must be done as 
I have ordered, even though thou shouldst take carpets 
from my harem to cover the floors. It is a gift, since 
God has warded from me a great danger." 

As the Sultan went up to his chamber, he heard a horse 
gallop by in the court-yard of the Palace. Hassan was 
obeying the order. The Arab passed through the portal 
into the press of people, and made his way through them 
towards the West Gate. A man garbed as a Persian 
merchant, who for some hours had been mingling with 
the throng of Moslems crowding round the Palace, strove 
to reach him, but could not; for the soldiers opened a 
way for Hassan. The man's effort was marked by two 
Syrians, who had also been watching long before the 
Gate. They spoke to each other in a low whisper, using 
a dialect no one around them could understand; it was 
the language of the Ismailians. 
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"That IS Firuz, methinks," said the first Initiate, 
Derbas. 

" Do thou follow him, then. I will ask of some soldier 
whither this traitor Arab has departed," answered Daud, 
his fellow. 

" I will report to Ez Zeki's house." 

** Ay, to the Warden of the Paradise." 

For Mohammed, following on Salman's track, had 
that day entered Jerusalem. 

The two subordinates of the Order then parted, each 
to his own task. And Hassan, wondering at the Sultan's 
behest, rode on towards Beit Nuba. 



CHAPTER VII. 

XLbc ^xicc iB pafD* 

AA ID-DAY prayer was over, and the Sultan was re- 
^^^ turning from the great Mosque on Mount Moriah, 
which had been filled since morning with a joyous crowd 
of Moslems assembled to render thanks to God, their de- 
liverer ; for the camp at Beit Nuba was empty, Malik Rik 
himself had turned backward — not again were the streets 
and shrines of the Holy City to be defiled with the blood 
of true believers. The Emir Sayf-al-din Malik Adil 
rode by Saladin's horse, and was likewise acclaimed by 
the soldiers and citizens who lined the street. 

" Would that Taki-al-din had lived to see this day ! " 
the Sultan said to his brother. 

"Ay, Yussuf," answered Malik Adil; "but the peo- 
ple shout too soon, perchance." 

" Thou thinkest the danger not wholly past, Abu 
Bekr?" 

" The King of the English has been defeated — ^ay, by 
the winter rain and cold, and by his followers' treachery, 
not by our strength, my brother." 

"And therefore should we rejoice the more, Abu 
Bekr; for verily the hand of God has been stretched to 
protect us, and the glory of our deliverance is His." 

They rode on in silence for some moments, till, on 
nearing the Palace, the Sultan turned his horse up a 
by-street. They came to a house and garden, where a 
crowd of slaves worked under the direction of the chief 
of Saladin's household. 

"Thou hast fulfilled my command?" demanded the 
Sultan. 
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"Ay, sire. The Emir's house will be ready at sun- 
set/' repHed the chief eunuch. 

The Sultan turned to Malik Adil. 

" This is a time of rejoicing, Abu Bekr. Let all the 
emirs be bidden here to the marriage feast of Hassan 
ibn Selim ibn Hassan, Emir of Kahwaneh." 

So saying, he returned to the Palace. 

The sun had pierced the clouds on this day of triumph, 
the streets and mosques were thronged, and the rich 
opened their houses, offering hospitality to all comers. 
The lower part of Ez Zeki's dwelling was also made 
free to such as wished to enter, rest, or eat, since the 
Initiates, for safety's sake, pretended to share in the 
people's mood. 

But in an upper room, Mohammed, the Warden of the 
Paradise, sat closeted with the supposed armourer. 

" My mission has failed, it seems, in part," said Mo- 
hammed. 

" Failed, lord Dey ? " Ez Zeki exclaimed. " Nay ; but 
for thy coming, we were at a loss." 

" These are evil days for the Ismailians ; the Grand 
Master is like to die, and is scarce able to judge clearly of 
aught, as thou knowest. And now Salman too is dead ; 
slain by an unknown hand in that skirmish. What a 
man lost to the Order ! " 

"Ay, lord Dey; but thou Hvest," returned Ez Zeki. 
" Yet, as for the Keeper of Masyaf 's death, they say Has- 
san slew him, as he slew one of the slave-girls. Though 
tvhat it means, I cannot discover. Some treachery " 

" The dead are dead. Who can find their secrets? 
But now Hassan lives, and Firuz, and Saida — ^all traitors 
and under doom. She swore to kill Yussuf, and has 
broken her oath ; for he yet lives. 'Tis true Salman and 
I did question the wisdom of that decree, but we obeyed. 
Now she has tricked us, and has seen her lover. They 
must die/' 

" Even so, lord "Dey ', Vax\. viW\. V^.'^ Yvoaa. isswi? " 
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How came the Templars to know of the false em- 
bassy? I have been at Masyaf and, journeying south- 
wards to help in this affair, received reports of what was 
done among the Christians. Firuz must have betrayed 
the embassy ; he was with the Templars." 

" Firuz, when he longs only for the Paradise, lord 
Dey?" 

" Whom else dost thou suspect, Ez Zeki ? Could one 
of the Three be false?" demanded Mohammed with 
simulated wrath. " But let us receive the reports of thy 
subordinates, Daud and Derbas, who were sent to dis- 
cover news of the traitors." 

The first-named was summoned to the chamber. 

" What hast thou learnt of Saida and of Hassan ? " 
asked Mohammed. 

" They are to be wedded this very night, lord Dey," 
replied Daud. 

Ez Zeki made a movement of surprise. 

"Yussuf must know the whole truth," observed the 
Warden, "and he wishes to reward Hassan. It is 
fitting: for the traitor has served him well in saving his 
life twice. But didst thou hear this from Hassan?" 

" The traitor does not yet know, lord Dey." 

"The Arab does not know? Wherefore?" 

"Last evening, lord Dey, I went at thy bidding to 
seek Hassan, mingling with the people and the guards 
before the Pal'ace, I saw the traitor ride out on a 
mission. This morning he had not returned, and see- 
ing Mahmud and many of his company off duty, I 
joined myself to them; for they were talking to the 
citizens of this fight with the escort, and telling of the 
traitor's bravery. So I asked where their captain was, 
that I might look on so mighty a warrior, and they an- 
swered that he was their captain no longer." 

"Has he been dismissed from the guard?" asked 
Mohammed. 

"He Is to be maida Emir* lord— E.tnk ol YLaJK«%»s2ca' 
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"Ah, the fief by the Lake of Tiberias that guards 
the crossing of the river. He may find that too near 
Masyaf for safety." 

Ez Zeki smiled in answer to the Warden. Daud con- 
tinued. 

" For the present he is to be retained near Yussuf s 
person till the war be ended, though he will be no longer 
captain of the body-guard." 

" Thou sayst that Hassan is ignorant of this? " 

" Ay, lord Dey. In the evening, so I have heard, the 
traitor was summoned by Yussuf, and sent out as if to 
watch the retreat of the Franks. But he was charged on 
no account to engage in any fighting, and to return this 
day after sunset to the Palace. Then, after Hassan 
had ridden away, his company were told of the honour 
to which their captain was to be promoted, and that they 
were to escort him to his wedding when he returned." 

"Escort him whither?" 

" To his own house, lord Dey." 

"Thwi he is to dwell in the Palace no longer?" 

" Yussuf has ordered a house to be made ready for 
the bridals, and there are a hundred slaves at work 
there even now. I myself have seen it." 

" Thou hast laboured to good purpose, Daud, and thou 
wilt earn the glory of avenging the Order on this rene- 
gade Arab." 

" I have learnt more yet, lord Dey ; I have seen 
Firuz." 

" I had thought he would be in Jerusalem," Moham- 
med said, looking to Ez Zeki, and then to Daud. " How 
didst thou find him ? " 

" He was amid the press before the Palace yesternight, 
and again I saw him but an hour ago, when I went down 
mingling with the crowd, to visit the traitor's house, 
which stands but a few hundred yards from the Palace, 
and behind it ^ giactd^xv. SAa^^^ and overseers were 
coming and gomg, \iim^m^ ^ ^jaasxc^x ^V \5ajs:s&tois:^^ 
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and disposing it in the halls and chambers. Amid the 
crowd I saw Firuz." 

"Didst thou make him any sign?" 

" Nay, lord Dey ; for thou didst warn me that Firuz 
also was a traitor, and I feared he might do me some 
mischief; betraying himself and me, when I had such 
news to bring." 

"Didst thou discover where he dwelt?" 

" That Derbas has f oimd, lord Dey ; he followed his 
track the evening past." 

Derbas was admitted and, being interrogated, an- 
swered : 

" He is in the caravanserai in the street of the Water- 
Gate, lord Dey." 

"Alone, or with others?" 

" I followed, and found, by bribing a slave, that he had 
given himself out to be a rich merchant, travelling in ad- 
vance of his merchandise. He has a chamber apart, as 
suits one of his wealth, for which he has paid in Frank- 
ish money." 

" The blood-money he gained by selling Salman's es- 
cort to the Templars," said the Warden of the Paradise. 
" Didst thou do aught further ? " 

" Ay, lord Dey. I saw the owner of the caravanserai, 
and hired a room in the same wing as that of Firuz." 

" Derbas and Daud, you have indeed served the Or- 
der well, and if my words have any weight with the 
Grand Master you shall not go without reward." 

" We thank thee, lord Dey." And the young Initi- 
ates, perceiving that their superiors wished to remain 
alone, turned to withdraw. 

" You had best mix among the soldiers a while, but 
return here before sunset; we shall need your younger 
arms," said Mohammed. 

Derbas and Daud then left the inner chamber and, in 
accordance with their bidding, slipped into the street to 
join the crowd of Moslems who slteaxiv^A. m^/^<^n«5^- 
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Moriah to pray in the Mosque, which their Sultan had 
won back from the Christians and had been so near to 
losing again. 

" Hassan can easily be taken now," said the Warden of 
the Paradise, " for he has left the Palace, or will have 
left it by to-morrow." 

" Ay," answered Ez Zeki, " and he must be brought to 
Masyaf for execution. It must not be known that he, 
a traitor, has lived to be an emir." 

" Yet, when he is captured, there is no harm in letting 
the truth be bruited throughout Syria, that men may re- 
member our vengeance is unfailing. That an Ismailian 
should escape to become an emir, and then be made to 
pay the penalty for breaking the oath of the Order, will 
strike terror into all the Turks. Only the death of 
Saladin would make them tremble the more." 

" Thou judgest wisely, oh. Warden ! " said Ez Zeki, 
" and we shall strive to do thy bidding. But how is the 
traitor to be taken, and when?" 

" Within three days at most. For after that time he 
will gather round him a company, and, though he will 
not be able to secure himself against poison or the 
dagger, yet it will be difficult to seize his person, as we 
desire. But, for the time, he will forget danger and 
dally with his beloved." 

"Why not to-night?" 

" Thou meanest to take him from the bride-chamber, 
as he lies sleeping? Even so was it done to him in the 
Paradise — ^but then he was drugged with haschisch." 

" Is not love as powerful a drug? He will fear 
nothing, and Daud said the house is easy of access, 
having a garden behind, where will be the bride-cham- 
ber; and by this means Saida also can be taken." 

"Not to-night," said Mohammed, after thinking a 
moment. "To-night there will be a press of revellers, 
and the risk is gre^l. To sMt^rise the traitor, bind him 
and drag him awa^ > aa^ Vo ^t^N^xiX^a%&a.^:5S!Sss^^ Vialtj^ 
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three at least must be sent. Hassan is no weakling. 
And to-night, with so many about who will have gone 
to witness the wedding, it must not be attempted. 
Failure would put him on his guard and ruin all, but in 
a day or two— besides, we have other work to do to- 
night." 

"Firuz?" inquired Ez Zeki. 

"Ay, Firuz. It may not be safe for us to let him 
escape longer; for he has disobeyed the command of the 
Grand Master, in betraying the escort to the Templars. 
If he learnt of our presence, might he not betray us to 
Yussuf?" 

We go, then, to the caravanserai ? " 
After sunset, to the room that Derbas has taken. 
In the night we can enter the chamber of Firuz, and so 
deal with him that it will appear he has died by natural 
means. Then we can contrive a plan to seize Hassan." 

" And Saida ? " asked Ez Zeki. " She too knows over 
much of the secrets of the Order." 

" If she is with the Arab, she shall be silenced at 
once. But if she is not with him, let her be." 

" She will tell of the Paradise." 

" She has told of it, doubtless, to Yussuf . He may 
believe her, but others will think her mad. We need 
waste no time on a woman." 

Ez Zeki went down into the shop. Mohammed, now 
alone, walked to the charcoal brazier, and drew out a 
paper. He unfolded it slowly. Within was the Sacred 
Symbol traced in black, and below the name of Salman. 

" Thou art dead ! " he mused. " And I can afford to 
spare thy memory. Henceforward I will leave all 
such as thee to work out their own ruin, as thou hast 
done. To ape a woman, and cozen thy death warrant 
out of a madman, was unworthy of me." He threw the 
paper into the brazier. 

The aiternoon drew on, and H^ls^^^lti ^^"^ t^Xx^tkcw^ 
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from his mission. He rode slowly, musing on what had 
passed during the preceding day. That his task had 
been but a fool's errand he understood; but he could 
trust the Sultan. 

While he neared Jerusalem the sun was sinking fast 
amid the mountains, in a splendour of red and gold. 
The dying beams smote on the Arab's armour, and he 
watched the copper globe of fire as it swathed itself with 
clouds. In that fierce glory he seemed to behold again 
the camp-fires of Masyaf, leaping as the naphtha was 
poured on the embers — ^to wonder again at the four 
flaming towers that guarded the Palace of the Paradise. 
Before him lay the Holy City, resplendent with its white 
domes and houses glowing golden in the western light, 
seeming, in its lonely majesty, a city of heaven descended 
to the earth. He hastened on. Jerusalem, the chosen 
city of the Prophet, was to him the casket that en- 
shrined all he loved. 

As he rode down into the valley below the new city, 
the sun set. 

At the same hour Firuz returned to his caravanserai. 
Calling for food, which he ate alone, he dismissed the 
attendants and then, going into his bed-chamber, he drew 
forth his cross-bow. 

" Twice ! " he said to himself, " twice ! — ^af ter Arsuf 
and after the slaying of the Initiate. Ay, twice I have 
struck and failed, and thrice even, in the Christian 
camp." 

He bent down over his favourite weapon, beginning 
to clean it with loving care. The winch was rusty, but 
he rubbed the metal cogs and oiled the wheels. The 
wooden groove for the quarrel he scraped till it was 
smooth, polished, free from dirt. The string was frayed, 
so he fitted a new one to the bow. All was now in 
readiness for the bolt. 

Suddenly the lsm?L\l\atv ceased from his task, his cour- 
age momentarily i^.\\^^ Vv\m. T\v\\\s.n:vcv^ ""^^ ^^'^v^tew 
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out of sight, he ran to the door of the room, opened it 
silently, and looked into the passage. No one spied upon 
him, and he returned noiselessly, only to search through 
the whole of that quarter of the caravanserai which he 
had rented, as if he feared that an unseen enemy watched 
his movements. Again he found no one, and he tried to 
laugh at his panic dreads. 

" Who should try to stop me ? " he asked himself. 
" No man has recognised in the slave-merchant that 
Firuz who served in the troop of Said." 

Nevertheless he could not altogether free himself from 
the warning presage of a coming calamity, and for some 
time he remained listening. Below the slaves were 
moving busily and, summoning one of them, he de- 
manded why he was being disturbed. Learning that the 
rooms were being prepared for two merchants and their 
attendants, who would come that night, he dismissed the 
slave and prepared to complete his work. 

Nothing remained but the choosing of the bolt, and he 
picked one at random from his quiver. A shield hung 
on the wall — a trophy of war taken from a Christian 
man-at-arms when Jerusalem had surrendered to 
Saladin. This Firuz unhooked and propped up against a 
cushion, covering it with a rug to deaden the sound. 
Then, fitting the quarrel in the groove, he wound up the 
bow by the winch and, stepping as far back as he was 
able, took careful aim and released the catch. 

The bolt hit the mark truly, piercing shield and cush- 
ion alike. 

" I have not lost my skill," said Firuz, " nor the bow 

her strength. No armour could save him, but " He 

broke off, smiling. 

He picked up an unused quarrel, trying the sharpness 
of the point, which he found to his satisfaction. The 
butt end he washed and made flat; then, drawing forth 
a tiny dagger, he began to grave upon the stump deep 
lines, into each of which he pressed cVvarco^.1 dM%^. l\^\sx 
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an unkindled brazier that stood near. He was imprint- 
ing on the missile the Sacred Symbol in characters of 
black ! 

" They will fear ! " he said. " And he must not die 
without these heretics learning to despise him." 

He carved on the shaft in Arabic : " Hassan of the 
Assassins." 

He held up the fatal bolt and, as he did so, a red beam 
of light smote into the room, illumining his handiwork, 
which gleamed, fire-tipped. Firuz went to the lattice 
window and looked westward, where the sun was sink- 
ing behind the Mount of Olives. He, too, watched the 
opulent evening sky and, gazing above the city, dreamed 
of the Paradise, of roses and of wine, of song and of 
dance, of soft living and fair women, whose lord he was 
again to be. He watched long, till the bright hues 
were drowned in gray, and only in the zenith were the 
undermost edges of the dull clouds fringed with 
threatening reds. Deep gloom was falling, as if to 
swallow up the bright vision which should never return. 
But he had become abstracted ; not seeing with the eyes 
of the body, thinking of the Vale of Peace. He fin- 
gered the bolt. 

"All this thou shalt win for me," he said, "and the 
price is easy to pay." 

The sun had set. 

Firuz could have waited longer, but the solitude op- 
pressed him; he could dwell no more alone with his 
resolve. Attiring himself, therefore, he put on over 
his robes a cloak which concealed even the clumsy cross- 
bow, and descended to the gate of the caravanserai. 
The night was falling, but the streets were brilliantly 
lit up; every citizen hanging out lamps in sign of the 
great rejoicing. The Ismailian strove to forget himself 
in the crowd, but he could not ; to him they were heretics, 
deluded fools who followed the stem precepts of their 
law, having no "wmt \.o g;c^c^ \.Vv!dt tt.veU, Hassan had 
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become one of them, even though he had seen the 
Paradise. The Ismailian smiled as he thought how 
much more foolish was his erstwhile friend, who had 
chosen their folly when he had known wisdom; and he 
frowned again quickly, as he recalled the long waiting 
to which he had been doomed by Hassan's desertion. 
Beneath the cloak the cross-bow comforted him, and the 
quarrel was in his girdle; he had with him no second 
bolt. 

Despite the danger of recognition by some one of the 
soldiers who had known him before Arsuf, he made his 
way toward the Palace, and stayed near the outer gate ; 
watching all who entered or passed out. Soon he saw 
the throng of citizens on foot scattering to right and 
left as an armed horseman approached. 

" Way for the messenger of the Sultan ! " cried the 
warrior. 

Firuz stepped back into the shadow, clutching at the 
cross-bow. 

" Not yet ! " he said to himself. 

And Hassan, still unwarned of all that had been re- 
solved concerning him, rode by the Ismailian, and sum- 
moned the guard to open. 

Meantime the Warden of the Paradise and Ez Zeki 
had gone to the caravanserai by the Water-Gate, and 
with them went Daud and DeAas. Mohammed and Ez 
Zeki were attired as merchants, the others as their per- 
sonal followers. They entered the rooms near those of 
Firuz, and inquired of the slaves whether the Persian 
slave-dealer was within. When they learnt of his 
absence Ez Zeki was perturbed, though Mohammed 
said: 

"He will return in the evening, and shall eat with 
us." 

" I fear he is meditating a mischief against Yussuf, or 

a treachery. Thou knowest that without Yussuf ^" 

began Ez Zeki, 
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There is no one to check the King of the English," 
said the Warden impatiently. " Ay, even Yussuf serves 
his turn. Do thou " — Mohammed addressed Daud — 
" find if he went out armed." 

It was half an hour before the young Initiate returned, 
having bribed the slaves of the caravanserai to get such 
information as he wanted. 

" He has taken away nothing but his cross-bow, lord 
Dey." 

" Then he will return," said Mohammed. 

" But the cross-bow ? What mischief does the traitor 
devise now ? " asked Ez Zeki. 

" None against Yussuf," answered the Warden, 
motioning the inferiors of the Order away. " Let 
him be till he returns, if he lives to return. It is my 
will." 

Ez Zeki bowed, wondering. 

" I have sworn," said Mohammed, " henceforth, where 
men are swayed by passion, to suffer them to work out 
their own ruin." And so they waited together, as night 
deepened. 

But Firuz stood waiting also by the gate of the Sul- 
tan's Palace. He had seen his enemy pass through, and 
he heard a shout of welcome. 

" Hail, oh, Emir I Greeting to the Lord of Kahwa- 
neh I " 

The Ismailian knew the voice; it was Mahmud who 
called to his friend. 

" Emir ! What meanest thou ? " Hassan demanded of 
the guardsmen, who thronged around him as he dis- 
mounted from Marra. 

" Go to the Sultan, and thou wilt learn," was Mah- 
mud's reply. 

Hassan looked about him. He saw naught but smil- 
ing faces; even the sternest of his veterans seemed gay. 
No ont spoke of the bridals that had been prepared ; for 
so they had been oideieA, >JcvaX >i!c^^ Kt^ m\^\ \vear the 
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news first from the lips of his master, who indeed alone 
knew all the secret. 

Wondering at their mirth he passed through, and was 
soon ushered into the presence of Saladin. He bowed 
low before the Sultan, who at once bade his slaves de- 
part. 

" I expect no such humble reverence from my emirs, 
lord of Kahwaneh," said Saladin gently. 

" Sire I " exclaimed Hassan, " yesternight I was a cap- 
tain in thy guard, sent to bring a report " 

" Which can wait. I have already heard from 
others all the movements of the Christians. But thou 
sayest right; a day past thou wert a captain, to- 
night thou art an emir. I have made thee lord of Kah- 
waneh, to guard the fords of Jordan by the lake of 
Tiberias." 

" Sire, I thank thee, but the honour is more than I de- 
sired." 

" Thou wouldst rather be only a captain ? " 

" Ay, sire ; a captain in thy body-guard." 

" Thou didst say so in the morning of yesterday when 
thou wert offered the emirat of Al Babein ? " 

" I said thus, sire." 

" And thou art still of the same mind ? " 

" Ay, sire." 

" Even though many things have happened since the 
morning of yesterday ? " 

Hassan strove to read the Sultan's meaning, but he 
could not answer. 

" Then," Saladin pursued, " I hearkened to thee, and 
retained thee as my captain to be near my person. But 
many things have happened, and though thou shalt be 
in my service, thou mayest no longer be captain of my 
body-guard. I have made thee an emir." 

" I thank thee, sire." 

" Kahwaneh is but a small fief, and thou wilt, I have 
said^ be more often with me tVvatv oti ^Soj \axAs.. X ^ofiS^> 
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therefore, allot thee a pension from the treasury, and 
have already appointed thee a house." 

The Arab again expressed his gratitude, but lamely. 
He knew that the Sultan was lavishing wealth and favour 
upon him, and he was angry with himself because he was 
so little moved by his master's munificence. 

" There is one thing further. Thou knowest the rea- 
son why I desire thee to be an emir ; it is that thou mayest 
wed, and raise up children to fight the wars of the true 
faith when we are gone." 

" Sire, I " 

" Thou didst not wish to take thyself a wife yesterday 
mom. But now? " 

Hassan, trembling, raised his eyes to Saladin's face. 
The Sultan smiled at him as a father might smile when 
rewarding a favourite son. 

" Sire, thou knowest — ^all ? " 

" I know all." The Sultan rose from the divan. 
** My slaves will robe thee with a robe of honour, as be- 
fitteth thy new office. Thy house is made ready, and 
thy bride has been conducted thither with her maidens. 
Thou shalt ride to her in an hour's time, and thou shalt 
ride as an emir of my following. But remember, only 
three know all the truth, and no one else should know it ; 
for though one holder of the secret is a woman, love will 
keep her silent." 

Hassan would have thanked his master indeed, but, 
before he could speak, Saladin had passed from the room. 
The eunuchs entered, saluted him as emir, and led him 
away to be attired as a bridegroom and a prince. They 
brought him to the bath, and busied round him with 
womanish attentions, which he heeded little. The Arab 
was in a stupor of joy, and could scarcely believe in his 
great fortune. 

The hour had elapsed, and he went down to the court- 
yard where the guardsmen had assembled to form part 
of the procession, He ^ov\^ Vva^^ V^^\rx\^\ \.^ ^\Ra3iL 
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with his old comrades in arms, but he was quickly sur- 
rounded by a knot of captains and lesser emirs, court- 
iers; for even Saladin could not rid himself of these 
jackals of royalty, who, after the manner of their kind, 
sought to make favour with this new-comer who stood 
so high in the favour of the Sultan. 

The secretary, Baha-al-din, appearing, all hastened to 
mount their horses before the Sultan should arrive. 
Hassan saw Marra, gaily caparisoned, step proudly for- 
ward, glided by a soldier. As he leapt into the saddle, 
he recognised that the man who held the bridle was 
Mahmud. 

"My friend, why hast thou done this for me?" he 
asked, half angered that Mahmud should have performed 
for him such menial service. 

" Because I wished to see thee, oh. Emir ! even though 
thou hast risen above us and hast become what thou 
shouldst have been." 

" Yet thou art still my friend. Thou and Marra. I 
would ye could both be with me. Ay, I would that I 
could still be the captain in the body-guard. Thou art 
not angry because I have to leave thee ? " 

"Angry, oh. Emir! All thy men are proud to see 
thee now." 

" Ah, they do not know ! Even thou dost not know." 

But Mahmud drew quickly back. 

The Sultan came forth, leaning on the arm pf Malik 
Adil. His elder sons were with him, and many of the 
great emirs, who were coming to the bridals, as Saladin 
had bidden. The Arab rode accompanied by two slaves, 
who threw handfuls of silver and gold among the citi- 
zens, and acclaimed him by his new title. But though 
in the sunshine of royal kindness, though praised by the 
first princes of the empire, many of whom, knowing of 
his exploits at Acre and his last deeds, could welcome a 
brave man to their ranks, Hassan had not yet awakened 
to the full realisation of his pos\\hat\, "fta \^^^ \at^ 
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looking neither to right nor left, and never saw a dark 
figure by the gateway, who, beholding the Arab thus 
richly apparelled, started forward into the light to get a 
closer view, and then drew swiftly back amid the 
shadows. 

But at that moment Mahmud had seen Firuz and knew 
him, remembering him as the deserter who had been in 
Said's troop. The Ismailian had seen the searching look 
on the face of the guardsman, and he slipped from the 
crowd, running quickly down by-paths, stumbling in 
his haste over the cross-bow, till he reached the wall of a 
garden. There was no one near; for the front of the 
house opened on another street. He clambered over 
the wall, pulling himself up by the boughs of a fruit- 
tree that hung down on the outer side. And meantime 
the procession had gone by, and Daud, who also had be- 
held the Assassin amid the bystanders, began to seek out 
his track. 

Hassan was conducted to his house, while in the hall 
the musicians played on their stringed instruments, the 
singers chanted and the dancers delighted the Sultan and 
his emirs with their graceful motions. Baha-al-din, as 
Kadi, was there to fulfil every rite, and the wedding 
was being performed with all due ceremonies. The 
Arab yet moved as in a dream; he looked up the hall 
where, on a raised dais, Saida awaited him — Saida, 
veiled in the midst of her women. The musicians 
hushed their lutes, as he raised the covering from her 
head, and a murmur of wonderment arose; for her 
beauty dazzled those that looked on her. Then she was 
withdrawn from them, that her maidens might take her 
to the bride-chamber. 

Soon Hassan saw the Sultan make a sign that he 
might go to his bride, whom he had twice wedded. 
From the feast he went to her, and for a moment he 
paused ere the curtains were drawn back; the remem- 
brance of the Paradist v^^.^ VvOa \vca\---?iJ\ ^^\. '^'t^ \\ad 
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endured apart, all that they had shared together of good 
or of evil, He recalled in a flash of thought. The Arab 
stepped forward as if to shake from him the haunting 
shadow of the Grand Master! He crossed the thresh- 
old. Beneath the dim lamp that swung from the centre 
of the roof, and outlined against the lattice of the win- 
dow, stood Saida. 

" My beloved ! " she cried happily, leaning towards 
him. 

** At last, Saida I " he made answer, clasping her to 
his breast. 

Through the window that looked on to the garden, a 
bolt from a cross-bow hurtled athwart the room. It 
smote them where they stood entwined in each other's 
arms, and quivered, half buried, in the wall behind; 
on the blunt stump of the missile was carved the Sa- 
cred Symbol. Without the Assassin fled, casting 
away his weapon — fled in the darkness, to find his own 
end. 

But on the morrow a frightened slave came to the 
Palace, and besought audience of the Sultan. Then 
Saladin arose, going down to the house with but few 
men, and bade no one enter or leave. He found Has- 
san and Saida where they had fallen, side by side, their 
lips almost touching, and the blood from her bosom 
mingled with the Arab's. 

The price was paid. 

For a space the Sultan stood silent ; then, looking up, 
he saw the quarrel, and knew. He plucked it from the 
wall and read the lettering. 

" They would have robbed him of the honour he prized 
before his life," he said, " but it shall not be so. No more 
is he Hassan of the Assassins." 

He hid the bolt in his sleeve and went forth, where 
Malik Adil met him, coming with Mahmud and many of 
the guard ; for the news had spread. 

" Hassan ibn Selim^ Emir of Kahw^xv^Viy'^^ 4k^^. ^> 
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he and his bride, slain by the emissaries of the Grand 
Master." The Sultan spake slowly. "Verily in this world 
nothing endureth, and there is neither strength nor 
power, might nor majesty, save only in God. They died 
martyrs, and He who alone is Compassionate, who alone 
is Merciful, has given them their reward." 
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